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Tue following narrative, in its leading facts, I believe to be true. 
I am not so certain that it has never been given to the public, although 
I never have seen it in print. 

One of the most respectable, as well as opulent planters in a French 
West India colony, no matter which, was Monsieur Philogene Dupres ; 
he was benevolent and humane, and together with his wife, constantly 
endeavouring to improve the condition of his slaves, at a period long 
antecedent to that in which our “‘ black brethren” became the objects ofa 
more exalted and extended philanthropy. Dupres, in opposition to the: 
remonstrances of his neighbours, who objected to the indulgence which 
he allowed his negroes, admitted, as indeed he could not well deny, that 
they differed from their masters, inasmuch as the one was black, and 
the other white ; but applying the principle, that ‘‘ a good horse cannot 
be of a bad colour,” he maintained with a zeal and enthusiasm, which 
would have done credit to the Abbé Raynal himself, that they possessed 
every quality of mind and understanding in common with the whites, 
and that nothing was necessary to the full development of their in- 
tellect but care and education. 

That with all his efforts towards his grand object in this respect, he 
ever attained it, is not upon record ; but there can be no doubt that when 
he departed this life his plantation was in the best possible order, his 
stock of negroes the most peaceable, and best regulated of any in 
the colony ; his crops were flourishing, and his lands productive. At 
his death, which was soon succeeded by that of his wife, the estate de- 
volved upon his only son, Louis Dupres, whose aim in the outset of his 
career appeared to be to tread in the steps of his lamented sire, and 
maintain the principles and system upon which he had so successfully 
conducted the estate. 

But Louis Dupres, with all these just intentions, was young, and 
although good-natured in an eminent degree, was not good-tem- 
pered ;—he was kind and generous, but not having quite so favour- 
able an opinion of the race of whose good qualities his father was so 
ardent an admirer, he began to find out that although much had been 
done with his paterual acres by fair means and sweet words, a little more 
might be done by a more steady perseverance in the exaction of labour; 
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and although he was too happy to excite his blacks to that labour by 
encouragement and rewards, still, if he found that his attempts at per- 
spasion were not a successful, he had recourse to more frequent 
punishments than had been inflicted during his father’s lifetime. 

This alteration of discipline made for some time but little change 
in the feelings of the slaves; they knew their master was resolved 
to ,jhave the work done—happy to reward with extra comforts or 
luxuries, the efforts of the industrious; but, on the other hand, equally 
quick to correct or chasten negligence and idleness. The negroes soon 
found out what they had to expect, and accordingly applied themselves to 
work with even greater assiduity than they had done in “ old massa’s 
time,” well pleased that his successor did not trouble them quite so 
much upon the subject of their mental improvement as his venerated 
predecessor, and perfectly happy when the day’s work was oyer, to-find 
themselves well housed, well fed, and well clothed. , 

Amongst these slaves, or rather at the head of them, was one, called 
after his young master, Louis ; he had been the favourite of old Dupres, 
he was born upon the estate, on the same day with his present master, 
and they became, until they advanced in life, up to the period when the 
difference of rank and station necessarily parted them, associates and 
playfellows. Young master Louis, and piccaninny Louis, were always 
to be seen diverting themselves in all sorts of games and frolics, under 
the fostering care of Monsieur and Madame Dupres, while the black 
Louis’s mother acted as nurse to both—the attachment was mutual, 
the-boys were never happy apart, and the kind-hearted planter used to 
instance the engaging manners and graceful playfulness of the young 
slave as striking proofs of the justice of his theory, that nothing but 
enlightenment and an association with whites, was wanting to equalize 
their claims upon the regard and respect of the world. 

Louis, then, and his young master, grew up together, till at eight 
years of age the young master was sent to France for education, and 
his companion Louis became merely the young slave. But during the 
— course of his life, being infinitely quicker than the generality of 

is race, he had availed himself of the advantages derivable from the 
initiatory lessons which were given to the heir-apparent, and when he 
joined bis brethren m the field, the black boys of his own age used to 
listen to his ‘* reading his book”’ with wonder and surprise. 

It cannot be denied that the intercourse which had been permitted 
to Louis with young master had interested both old master and old 
mistress in his progress through life, and accordingly as he grew up 
he was always put forward, and excited to industry by the promise of 
future promotion, with the prospective view of being head man on 
the estate. Emancipating him never entered M. Dupres’ head, he 
would have considered such a course as the most injurious he could 

ursue—as depriving him of a home, of food, and of clothing, so long 
as his health and strength remained, and of an asylum in which he 
might pass the closing years of his life in peace and security. Mr. 
Dupres, in bis most romantic flights as to the civilization of his blacks, 
never went the length of emancipation. 

After an absence of nine years, during which he had completed the 
education which he considered adequate to his intellectual wants, 
Monsieur Louis Dupres returned to his home. His surprise at seeing 
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the change which, during his absence time had wrought in the persanal 
appearance of his parents, was exceedingly strong, but even that was 
less than that which affected him at the sight of his sable namesake, 
The little playful urchin fancifully dressed up to make him look like the 
associate of ** Buckra man,” rolling and tumbling about, and playing 
all the antics of a monkey, had grown into a fine, manly youth, :a 
head and shoulders taller than his young master. Their interview was 
most embarrassing. The white Louis as a child had loved the black 
child Louis, he was then all the world to him,and he parted from him 
with tears in hiseyes. But he had been enlightened in France—he had 
been made fully aware of his importance as a West India proprietor, the 
value of whose property was proportionably increased by the number of 
his slaves, of whom this Louis was one, who were catalogued, describeds 
and spokeri of in conversation, as if they were no more than the brute 
Deerts which formed the rest of the “‘ stock” amongst which they were 
classed. 

Before he saw Louis, on his return, all his recollections were of a 
little playfellow, in whom, until this knowledge of the world had brought 
him to a sense of his own position, and of the wide difference which 
existed between them, he knew only an equal. But when they met, 
and the affectionate slave, grown into manhood, addressed his “ massa,” 
Louis Dupres started back. Nature, however, for the moment, overcame 
pride and prejudice, and the young Frenchman shook his former com 
panion heartily by the hand, to the infinite amazement of a lady and gen- 
tleman whose estate adjoined that of Dupres’, and who were perfeetly 
scandalized at such an outrageous breach of decorum. The expressions 
of their countenances betrayed their emotions, and young Dupres, 
although unable to repress his feeling at the surprise of first seeing 
Louis, felt himself blush at the solecism he had committed. 

Louis saw the sudden change in his master’s look, and fixed his eyes 
on his features steadily for a few moments. M. Dupres turned to the 
lady to say something complimentary to her bonnet, and Louis shaking 
his head sorrowfully, went his way to his work. 

We have already told the reader the sort of master the young Dupres 
made when at length he came into possession, which he did when he 
and the black Louis were twenty-seven years of age. . Louis, however, 
was first and foremost amongst the best men on the property, and’ on 
the anniversary of his master’s birth, and of his own, was always called 
forward and given an extra glass of rum, and made the bearer of any 
largess to his brethren, and their wives and piccaninnies. 

Perhaps, if it be admitted by naturalists, that the higher passions 
and feelings of humanity may inhabit the negro breast, no human 
being could be more devotedly attached to another, than Louis was to 
his master. His instinct—if it were not sense—taught bim, very soon 
after Dupres’ return, to understand the difference of their station, and 
to regulate his affection for him accordingly. But he loved him—watched 
his looks—basked in his smiles, and trembled at his frowns; which, 
however, unfrequently lowered over his brow. , 

During the nine years which succeeded the return of young Dupres 
from France, he made several voyages backwards and forwards, 
to and from Europe, in order to increase his connexions, and ens 
lighten his mind. At the end of that period the death of his father 
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placed him in possession of the estate, and he settled down as a regu 
arly established planter, resolved to put every means within reach, in 
requisition to accelerate the process of money-making, so that he 
might, while yet in the prime of life, be enabled to retire from business, 
dispose of his plantation, and retiring to Paris, set up as a man 
of fortune, and if possible, of fashion. 

It may readily be imagined that with this desire and disposition, the 
whip became gradually more in use on Bellevue property than it had been 
in other days, and that the punishments were more frequent than hereto- 
fore ; in fact, Dupres grew by degrees to be a severe master, always doubt- 
ing that his serfs exerted themselves to the utmost, and most genewnn'y 
anathematizing them if, in his hearing, the elder ones ventured to express 
a’ grateful recollection of what they called “ the good old times of poor 
old massa.”” The effect produced upon these seniors by this alteration of 
system was any thing but beneficial ; and seldom did a week pass 
without the report of two or three runaways, who, after a few days, 
were either caught, or tired of starvation, returned to the certainty of 
a flogging, and perhaps the discipline of the block. 

One evening Dupres was returning on foot from a visit to a neigh- 
bouring plantation, when he heard footsteps following him; he stopped 
—s0 did his pursuers—it was quite dark—all was as silent as the 

ve—the next moment he heard the sound of some one running toe 
wards him, from a different quarter. 

“* Who's there?” said Dupres. 

The answer was a shot from a musket. Dupres stood unharmed—but 
a heavy fall and a deep groan announced that somebody was wounded. 

**Is massa safe?” cried or rather sobbed the man who had fallen. 

**] am safe,” said Dupres; ‘‘ what doves it mean?” 

“« Massa safe,” replied the same voice, ‘‘ me die happy.” 

The noise of the shot instantly brought one or two of the guardians to the 
spot with lanterns—a gleam of light sufficed to show Dupres the faithful 
playmate of his early youth on the ground, bleeding profusely. Dupres 
and one of the guardians raised him up—he was scarcely sensible, but 
he pressed his master’s hand to his heart and kissed it fervently, while 
tears rather of joy for his deliverance than of pain for his own suffering 
fell from his eyes. 

“* What is all this?” again asked Dupres, who could not imagine it 
possible that any body could entertain sufficient ill-will towards him 
as to attempt his life. Such, however, was the case; two slaves 
who had marooned some days before, had been seen by Louis lurking 
about the plantation ; he thought, as was not unfrequently the case 
that they were two of Dupres’ blacks, that they had repented, and were 
trying to sneak back to their huts under cover of the darkness, intend- 
ing to get him, Louis, or some other influential comrade, to plead their 
cause with the master; but this not having occurred, Louis did not 
relax in his observation of the strangers, and finding them still loiter- 
ing on the path by which his master was to return from his social 
sangaree and ‘conversation talk,” resolved to keep near in case of 
need, although not choosing to accost them. His suspicions were even- 
tually realized, and at the moment Dupres stopped, Louis, who was 
within a few yards of the path, distinctly heard the well-known “ click,” 
prodaced by the cocking of a gun, and satisfied as to what was ‘to 
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follow, rushed forward just in time to strike down the weapon levelled 
at his master’s head, and to receive the charge in his.own leg. 

“€ Who was the villain who fired-the shot?” said Dupres, 

“Ah, me don’t know, massa, me don’t know,” said Louis; ‘‘ he do 
me no harm —me shall be well two three day, and massa him safe.and 
well now,” 

‘* Lift him up gently,” said Dupres to the bystanders, who had by 
that time increased in number; ‘carry him home. I will go call up 
M. Duplaye, \the surgeon, and we will have him looked to directly — 
remember,” added he, “I owe my life to Aum—I shall not forget it.’ 

All this time, Louis wholly regardless of the pain he was suffering, 
was clasping his hands as if in prayer, thanking Heaven that he had 
been the means of preserving his master. 

This incident produced a marked change in the conduct of Dupres, 
The manifestation of a hostile feeling towards him on the part of his 

slaves—for that the shot was fired by some of his own people he had 
no doubt, although Louis even if he had identified them kept his coun- 
cil upon that point, satisfied with having preserved his master, and 
not daring to be the criminator of even his guilty comrades—induced 
Dupres to reflect upon the course he was pursuing, and instead of attri- 
buting the hostility of the culprits, for whose detection he made every 
seasonable’ preparation, to the increased severity of his discipline, he 
wrought himself up into the belief that these serious symptoms of 
revolt against authority had their origin in the laxness of the system 
observed upon his property. He recollected that the largest sugar- 
plantation on the plain at St. Domingo was that of M. Gallifet situated 
about eight miles from town. ‘ The negroes belonging to which,” says 
Mr. Edwards in his History, “‘ had been always treated with such kind- 
ness and liberality, and possessed so many advantages, that it became 
a proverbial expression amongst the lower white people in speaking of 
any man’s good fortune to say, ‘il est heureua comme un négre 
Gallifet.’”” M. Odeluc, the attorney or agent for this plantation, was 
a member of the general assembly, and being fully persuaded that the 
negroes belonging to it would remain firm to their obedience, at the 
outbreak of the insurrection, determined to repair thither to encourage 
them in opposing the insurgents ; to which end he desired the assistance 
of a few soldiers from the town-guard who were ordered to his support. 

He proceeded accordingly, but on approaching the estate, to ‘his 
grief and surprise, he found al! the negroes in arms on the side of the 
rebels, and horrid to tell, their standard was the body of a white infant 
which they had recently empaled upon a stake. M. Odeluc had ad- 
vanced too far to retreat undiscovered, and he and a friend who 
accompanied him, together with most of the soldiers, were killed without 
mercy. Two or three only of the patrole escaped by flight, and con- 
veyed the dreadful tidings to the inhabitants of the town.” 

Dupres saw in the attempt made on his life, a warning for the future ; 
and having read M. Laborie’s observations upon that revolt of Gallifet’s 
slaves, in St. Domingo, in which he imputes their rebellion, not to the 
wise and indulgent treatment which they met with, but to the excessive 
laxity of their discipline, and their extravagant wealth, became rather 
doubtful of the wisdom of the “ soothing system” on hisown. ‘‘ The 
plantation,” says Laborie, * was a perpetual scene of feasting and mer- 
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riment.” On which, Lord ham remarks, “If we should take 
this as the whole account of the fact, it would be sufficient to account 
for the prevalence of licentiousness, riot, and a rebellious spirit 
amongst Gallifet’s slaves, for surely the sion of so much property, 
perhaps the enjoyment of so great ledelienci: is inconsistent with the 
condition of bondage.” 

-Dupres accordingly resolved to tighten the reins of control, and to 

ve, even if the assassins were not discovered, nor of his own gangs, 
that he was not at any rate to be frightened from his purpose, or forced 
from the rules he had laid down for the government of his property by" 
foul cr violent means. 

But something more than this general inducement to an alteration 
of his policy preyed upon his spirits. He had taken it into his head 
that his preserver, Louis, who had received in his own person the ball 
intended for his master, was somehow connected with the plot of as- 
sassination. His being on the spot at the time, a circumstance which 
arose out of his carefulness, and watchful anxiety, Dupres considered 
as corroborative of his suspicions, the entertaining of which, in any 
degree, would appear marvellous, if the reader were not to be made 
aware of an under current of events which was flowing at the same 


Colonial morality is’ not, perhaps, the most rigid in the world; and 
the master of slaves, whatever may be his course of conduct towards 
the male portion of his subjects, not unfrequently selects some of the 
qunpailngty smart, pretty, well-figured slave-girls to be about his house. 
Some one—at least for a time—is specially chosen “‘ to take care of his 
things,” and to act in some surt in the capacity of housekeeper, to 
whom it is his pleasure—for a season—to be exceedingly kind and 
humane, sometimes condescending even to playful conversation, and 
always ready to afford her any little indulgence consistent with her po- 
sition in his establishment. 

It so happened that an olive-cheeked girl, called Adele, had been 
promoted by Dupres from amongst the “ herd,” for these domestic pur- 
poses; and Adele was dressed better than any slave on the estate; and 
Adele could read and write, and even “talk conversation,” an expres- 
sion which to some of our readers might not be quite intelligible unless 
we were to add that the acme of a coloured girl’s ambition, if elevated 
from a low station to what she considers the enviable distinction of 
being a white man's mistress, is to be able to sit all day, ‘* talk conver- 
sation, and comb dog.” 

Adele was, of her class, exceedingly handsome, with fine intelli- 
gent eyes, and a manner much above her station; indeed, her good 
looks, and inherent gracefulness, were generally considered rare | 
guts from her father, who, it was supposed, had before her bi 

ormed an attachment to her mother similar, in most of its points and 
features, to that which M. Dapres unluckily had formed for her. 

That M. Dupres should do exactly as he pleased in his own habitation 
and with his own slaves, might be all quite right, and certainly it is not 
our wish or intention to peep or pry into the arcana of any gentleman’s 
establishment, unless we are driven to it of a necessity. As for the 
feeling, whatever its nature or character, entertained by M. Dupres for 
Adele, it never should have been noticed here, were it not for the facts 
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that Adele did not reciprocate the admiration expressed for her qualities 
aaa master, and that she was fondly attached to Louis, his former 
playmate, and recent preserver. 

Dupres was conscious of his attachment, but still could not conquer 
the partiality he felt for the girl. The cruelty of his conduct in endea- 
vouring to alienate her affections from the man whose devotion to him 
and his interests were—or would have been to any body else—unques- 
tionable, was so obvious, even to himself, that he could not but suspect 
his humble rival of harbouring in his breast the feelings of a just 
vengeance so likely to result from jealousy, 

Dupres did his faithful slave injustice. Conscious and satisfied of 
the truth and goodness of Adele, every mark of favour conferred 
on her by their master afforded him pride and pleasure, and he 
anxiously looked forward to the ‘‘ Planter’s birthday” to ask her hand 
in marriage, satisfied that on that anniversary the master would not he- 
sitate to crown his happiness with his consent. 

While Louis was recovering from the wound which he had received, 
the attentions of Dupres were constant; but if he found that Adele 
had paid him a visit of kindness, and soothed his sufferings by her livel 
talk, his feelings of jealousy overcame his gratitude, and if tru 
were to be told, his hopes were rather that his preserver might die than 
recover, 

Recover, however, he did, and was openly rewarded for his Gallantry 
and affection by the master; not but that all the slaves upon the estate 
became fully aware of a vast difference in their treatment after the 
attempt had been made on his life. Scarcely a day now passed in which 
the discipline of the whip was not administered, and that in many 
instances where the crimes of the sufferers were so comparatively trifling, 
that in former days a slight rebuke or a gentle remonstrance would have 
been the extremest punishment. Knowing the favour in which Louis 
was, or ought to be held by M. Dupres, the other slaves always made 
their appeals to him—begged him to intercede for them, sure that an 
influence secured as his had been at the risk of his life, would be sue- 
cessfully exerted in behalf of any one of them doomed to the lash for 
a trifling fault; and Louis presuming, or rather relying, upon the 
indulgent consideration of his master, -sometimes did plead the cause 
of his brethren whose faults appeared sufficiently venial to justify the 
petition, and had, earlier in the progress of the system, not unfrequently 
succeeded, 

But in the newly-excited temper of Dupres’ mind these applications 
harassed and incensed him,'for it was at this period of our little history, 
that his rage against his preserver had been inflamed to its highest 
pitch, by the artless admission of Adele to her master of the mutual 
affection which existed between her and Louis, and of his intention 
to ask his consent to their union on the approaching birthday, which 
besides being a ‘‘ regular holiday” on the estate—at least it had been 
so for five-and-thirty years, before the present master came into posses- 
sion—was always considered a day of grace, on which boons were con- 
ferred, indulgences granted, faults forgiven, and punishments remitted. 

Poor Adele — little did she think how important to her, and to 
him she loved, would be this ingenuous confession. Dupres had 
all along fancied the girl could not, would not, dare not, refuse his 
advances, He knew that Louis was attached to her—he saw them 
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always walking and talking together, in leisure hours, and Louis, when 
he found his master kind to her, would seem pleased and delighted; but, 
till her unfortunate declaration of his intentions towards her, he was not 
satisfied that Adele loved Aim, and that their love had been confessed, 
admitted, and declared. 

‘* His birthday’”’—one little month would only elapse before that day 
arrived—the day when he was to yield up all hopes of tiumphing over 
innocence and virtue—when he was to consent to abandon, what in his 
heated imagination he believed to be the object nearest his heart, to 
another. Could he refuse the man who had saved his life? But how 
saved it? Was it not a plot’—a scheme ?—whereon to found this 
very claim. Could this man, if he valued and esteemed him, persist 
in gaining and securing the affections of Adele, to whom he must 
know from circumstances, his master was attached ? or was he reall 
blind enough to imagine that he was loading the girl with favours an 
presents literally and merely because she was a good servant ? 

In the midst of these contending feelings, Dupres formed the despe- 
rate resolution of getting rid of Louis—not as many who knew the real 
character of the man might suppose, by means such as had been 
adopted against himself; but by degrading him, lowering his. high 
spirit, and at the first plausible opportunity subjecting him to the pu- 
nishment from which he had so frequently endeavoured, even success~- 
fully, to save others. He was convinced, from all he knew of his cha- 
racter, that this infliction would either drive him from the estate, or break 
his heart: and he was moreover convinced that such a display of his 
impartiality would have a great effect upon the other slaves, who, it 
must be admitted, were a little jealous of Louis: and more than all it 


would debase him in the eyes of Adele, whose affection for him after 


all, might be in some degree connected with the position he held amongst 
his brethren. 

Barbarous as this determination may seem, Dupres was base and vile 
enough to form it, and the opportunity for putting his dreadful resolve 
imto execution presented itself most aptly for his purpose on the day but 
one before the ‘‘ Birthday.” 

It had been customary upon this occasion to commence the preparations 
for the celebration of the anniversary, on the previous day—flagstaffs were 
erected on the “ brown green” in front of the house, a sort of rustic or- 
chestra was built for the piper, the fiddler, and the tambourine-player, 
and another temporary kind of booth, where the supper and rum were 
distributed, and these were decorated with flowers and leaves, and oc- 
casionally a mat de cocagne was erected for the display of the agility 
and powers of climbing, for which our black brethren are so famous. 

Doubtful from the recent alteration in the policy of Dupres’ govern- 
ment of his estate, whether the good old custom was to be observed, 
and not being able to obtain any information from the overseer, who 
had quarrelled with the master six months before, and exceedingly ap- 
prehensive of making any application at head-quarters, the negroes 
resolved upon sending up their old negotiator Louis, to inquire the 
** will and pleasure” of the petty sovereign. : 

As this address did not involve the interdicted subject of commuta- 
tion of punishment, the kind-hearted Louis made no scruple to become 
the spokesman; but things turned out unluckily. He waited till the 
evening, when work was over, and came into the verandah, just at the 
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moment Adele was entering it at the other end. The master was 
and drinking his sangareeJin the middle room, and hearing Adele's 
voice, raised himself in his chair and saw, what certainly was nothing 
sinful in an affianced pair, but which was gall and wormwood to a 
jealous rival—Louis taking, not stealing, for it was freely given, a kiss 
‘from the lips of the gentle Adele. ' 

Knowing all he did of their attachment and proposed marriage, 
this sight should not have excited the feelings of the master in the man- 
ner it did—had he been left alone five minutes, the ebullition would’in 
all probability have subsided, but unluckily for himself as well as 
others, the moment Louis saw Dupres, unconscious of having done any 
thing unworthy an accepted and acknowledged lover, he stepped for- 
ward, and stood before his master prepared to prefer his petition. 

He did so, and in a few words explained the object of his visit, and 
the wish of his brethren. 

No sooner were the words out of his mouth, than Dupres, dashing 
down the glass which he held in his hand, with a force that shivered it 
into a thousand pieces, exclaimed, 

‘* Scoundrel !—slave!—haven’t I warned you of thus thrusting 
yourself into my presence with petitions and messages from your fel- 
lows—why are you sent? because they think I favour you—because 
you, let your faults be what they may, are never punished—get out of 
my sight—I hate to look at you—to-morrow, at daylight, you shall be 

unished—yes, sir, punished,” repeated he, seeing that Louis started 

ack with surprise and horror at the thought. ‘* Flogged, that’s the 
word, sir, for your insolence, which is the cause of all the insubordina- 
tion on the estate.” 

** Massa,”’ said Louis, “ pardon, massa, pardon—twenty-six years 
me live here—me love you—me work for you—never, never have me felt 
the lash. No, massa, my skin smooth, smooth all over, ’xcept where my 
wound is, which was meant for massa.” 

—‘* Hold your tongue, sir,” said Dupres; “I know perfectly well 
how to value that wound; your skin has been smooth too long—get 
out of my sight, I say—and mark me, if I don’t do what I say to-mor- 
row—go—” 

** What flog Louis, massa,” said the slave; the tears running down 
his bronzed cheeks. 

‘‘ Yes; flog you, sir,” said Dupres, “‘ and take your revenge, if you 
like it—go sir—”’ 

‘<God help poor Louis,” said the slave; ‘‘ never did me think to see 
this day.” And he went ;—and while his master watched his departure, 
and heard his deep sobs as he passed through the verandah—he was 
pleased. Yes; pleased! and pleased more than all, by the assurance 
that the anxious Adele must also have heard his denunciation of her 
beloved. 

Tyrants are mostly cowards; and although Dupres, like the rest of 
his countrymen, possessed a full share of animal courage, when opposed. 
to danger in the field; and although his course of proceeding since the 
assassin’s weapon had been levelled at his breast, gave ample evidence 
that he was not to be intimidated into a change of conduct; still, when 
the ardour of his passion cooled, and his lip ceased to quiver with the 
rage which the intrusion of Louis had rte he felt some compunctious 
visitations, caused by the violence of his manner, and the severity of his 
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language. There might—we hop2 there was—something like remorse 
mingling with his — feelings, for having so spoken, and so conducted 
himself to the particular individual who had just quitted him; but let 
the sentiment havesprung whence it might, there is no doubt but that 
he regretted—not deeply, but violently—what he had so precipitately 
said and done, tempered as it might and should have been by the re- 
collection of past days and long bygone circumstances. The main spring 
of this repentance was selfishness—he fancied that in his passion he had 
overreached himself, that his harshness to Louis, instead of debasing 
hira in the opinion of Adele, might give him the increased claims upon 
her affection, of martyrdom for her sake; and that as fear and love 
are not usually considered compatible, the arbitrary power he had 
threatened to exercise, might make her hate him, instead of conducing 
to a contempt for her lover. 

And there was more than this to be considered—Louis, however 
occasionally envied by his brethren, possessed unquestionable influence 
over them ; Dupres thought he had heard the word “ revenge” muttered 
amidst the sobs which stifled the agonized slave’s voice as he departed 
from his presence, upon which, he had replied. Dupres cared not, as 
we have seen, for the “ assassin’s blow,’ he despised clamour, and 
would oppose to the last, an interference with what he held to be his 
right; but Louis, of his class, was a powerful opponent—the recollection 

M. Gallifet’s slaves again flitted across his mind, and by the same 

rverse and perverted mode of reasoning which led him to associate 

is preserver with his intended murderer, he became first apprehensive, 

and in less than half an hour, certain that Louis would incite the slaves 

on the estate to revolt, and that instead of a joyful anniversary as here- 
tofore, ‘‘ The Pianter’s Birthday” would be a day of blood. 

It had not been long before the period of which we are now speaking, 
that a circumstance had occurred in a neighbouring island, which 
flashed into the memory of Dupres, in the midst of his reflections 
and considerations as to the precepitancy and injudiciousness of his 
conduct towards Louis. A slave-woman, who belonged to pro- 
verbially the kindest master in the colony, in consequence of having 
been spoken to, by him harshly, resolved to have her revenge—for a con- 
siderable length of time the determination rested in her mind, but its 
execution was delayed only because she could not decide upon the most 
efficacious way of putting it into practice. 

At length, having considered of every means in her power to do the 
benevolent man, who in one hasty moment had offended her, some se- 
rious mischief, she came to the conclusion, that nothing, except taking 
his life, which she feared to do, could injure him so much as destroy- 
ing his slaves ; and in pursuance of this scheme of revenge, she poisoned 
two of her own children, over whose existence, although the master’s 
property she fancied she had a parent’s control. 

is little anecdote, illustrative of a negro’s revenge, certainly came 
to Dupres’ recollection at rather an inauspicious period, and growing ner- 
vous and anxious, he rose from his seat and paced the room; looked into 
the verandah, half fearing, half hoping, to see Louis still lingering near. 
But no—he was gone—so was Adele. Dupres became more restless; 
nay, to do him justice, he began to repent of his rashness and violence, 
even upon better grounds than apprehension or self-love; but to send 
for Louis, to recal his violent language, or revoke his hard decree, would 
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have been degrading to a white man, especially one who had received 
a polished education, and proposed to figure in the salons of Paris. 

No! that was impossible; what he would do was this: when Adele 
came as was her wont to inquire about his supper, and what he would 
like and what she should do, he would tell her that he did not mean ali 
that he said to Louis—that he was vexed at the time—that the slaves 
deserved no indulgence, and that Louis should not have permitted him- 
self to be persuaded to come to him, and interrupt him in his pri- 
vacy by such absurd requests—that he did not care about the celebra- 
tion of his birthday—that he had no reason to rejoice in having been 
born, and that the anniversary brought with it no pleasant recollections 
nor the excitement of any hopes of fature happiness. 

This he thought would soothe his early playmate—this he hoped 
would please Adele ; but then—the birthday—whether celebrated gaily 
or not, under his sanction, would be celebrated by the slaves, who 
would as ever heretofore avail themselves of the privilege looked upon 
almost as a matter of right, of asking grace and favour, and especially 
in respect to the marriages of any of the young couples who were 
attached to each other, and were sufficiently moral to desire to be united 
by the rites of the church before they *‘ paired off;” for much as it may 
shock the ears of the black-loving philanthropist, true it is that the 
prejudice is, or at least was in those days, not universally strong in 
favour of any particular ceremony, by way of prelude to the establish- 
ment of a slave ménage. 

Endeavour as he might to avoid and evade the gaieties which seemed 
to him, in his present state of mind, only so many mockeries, he could 
not steer clear of these established rites, and therefore he determined 
not to prohibit, although he resolved not to appear to countenance the 
festivity. 

Adele came as usual to attend her master, to inquire what were his 
commands; but the bright eye and the light step were wanting. She 
had been crying, and crept rather than bounded as usual into his pre- 
sence. When he saw her thus, he was at first undecided how to act; 
whether as he had proposed to himself to humble his haughty spirit, 
and admit to her his regret for the intemperance of the language, and 
the violence of the threat which he had fulminated against Louis, and 
so by soothing her sorrows, perhaps, render her less obdurate? but no 
—that hope was past—he knew that they were affianced—the struggle 
was but short in his mind, his love had turned to hate—he loathed her 
for her constancy and affection, and the sight of her thus sad and sor- 
rowing, confirmed him after a moment's struggle in the dete: mination 
to wreak his vengeance at all hazards upon Louis in the morning. 
He dismissed her with a sharp answer to her gentle questions, and she 
stole silently from his presence to her bed to ponder with grief and an- 
guish on the approaching events of the morrow. 

The morrow came—Dupres visited different parts of the plantation— 
spoke on business to the overseer—it may be recollected they never 
spoke except on business—complained of a laxity of discipline, a 
boldness of manner and insolence of speech on the part of some of the 
slaves, which he was determined to check; and having harangued upon 
various points in a tone of magisterial distontent, instanced Louis as 
one of those who appeared spoiled by good usage, and as presuming too 
much upon an excess of favour which had been shown him. 
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The overseer, who had grown old in the service, and who remembered 
the infant days of Louis, his association with the master, and who was 
well aware of his devoted attachment to him, of which, as every body 
knew, he had so recently given so striking a proof, did not venture to 
argue the point, but contented himself with the delivery of a fact. 

‘* Louis, sir,” said he, ** is gone.” 

** Gone whither?” asked Dupres. 

“ That, sir, I cannot tell you,” replied the overseer ; ‘* he was not to be 
found at the morning muster, nor has he made his appearance since.”’ 

“ He can't have marooned ?” said Dupres. 

* | should think not,” was the overseer's reply. . 

A thousand thoughts rushed into the mind of Dupres.. Was he 
really gone? Was he dead? 

‘“« But,” added the overseer, ‘‘ there are five or six others absent this 
morning.” 

“« Five or six,” repeated the master. 

He was convinced that the influence of Louis had been exerted to 
stir up a revolt against him, in consequence of the occurrences of the 
previous evening. All the visions of St. Domingo were again con- 
jured up before him, and again he fancied himself a second M. Gallifet. 

“ What have they gone for?” 

‘“‘] know of no particular reason for their going,” said the overseer, 
rather drily, and with a somewhat peculiarly marked emphasis on the 
word * particular.” 

‘They must be pursued,” said Dupres, “‘ overtaken, brought back, 
and punished. This must be crushed in the outset.” 

** There have been a good many of them who have run off to escape 
flogging,” said the overseer, “ but you know, sir, they have come back 
again.” 

** Yes,” replied Dupres, “‘and have escaped their just punishment 
through the intervention of this very Louis who has now gone off at the 
head of a whole gang. This case must be met with extreme severity, 
or discipline will be at an end.” 

Now it was that Dupres felt satisfied he might wreak his venge- 
ance upon the unhappy object of his jealousy—a jealousy which 
raged with equal fierceness, even though his love of Adele had curdled 
into hate. It was not jealousy of her affection for Louis; it was the 
= envious jealousy of his success with her that actuated Dupres, and 

e hurried back to his house, in order to obtain the assistance of 
the police stationed at the Bureau de Marronage, to hunt down his run- 
aways, while too anxious for the fulfilment of his revenge to wait 

tiently the result of the search, and too much agitated to remain 
mactive at a moment of such excitement, he hastily quitted the veran- 
dah, up and down which he had been, for the previous half-hour, 
pacing, and struck across the open plain, towards a small grove of 
tamarind-trees, in which it was no uncommon thing for idle slaves to 
conceal themselves, if they could, during the day, contriving, if pos- 
sible, to steal back unobserved to their homes at night; for generally 
speaking they are of ; 

“A truant disposition, good my lord,” 7 
aud Dupres resolved upon “ hunting” this little tope, as it would have 
been called in the East Indies, in the hope of finding the deserters to- 
cated there: a circumstance which, davelviag no organized design of 
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dny serious plot against himself and his property, but rather indicating 
the stolen enjoyment of a day’s idleness, would have greatly relieved his 
mind from the apprehensions which filled: it, and which, to say truth, 
were still sccortinel by his consciousness of the influence Louis 
sessed over his slaves, and the unlooked for severity with which he had 
treated him the night before. 

Dupres entered the grove—traversed it in’ various directions—no 
deserters were there. He passed through it, and began to ascend a 
gentle acclivity, from the top of which, he could command a considerable 
extent of open ground, and might espy some of his vagrant serfs, about 
whose intentions and destinations he was more especially uneasy, 
as he had ascertained that the absentees were some of the best 
men on the estate, and in no degree addicted to vagrancy for which so 
many of the slaves have an irresistible passion. 

Mr. Barclay, in his Practical View of Slavery, says (p. 171), “ As 
desertion and the punishment of it have been the subject of so much 
misrepresentation, and unfair inference, in England, it may not be su- 
perfluous to add a few remarks while the subject: is under consideration. 
In some few cases, no doubt, it may be occasioned by improper treat- 
ment; but nothing can be more unwarranted than to set this down as 
the general cause; for the best treatment often cannot prevent it. The 
evil has its foundation in the improvident, indolent, and wandering 
disposition of many of the Africans, and some few also of the creoles, 
which no encouragement to industry, no attention or kindness on the 
part of the master, can overcome. 

‘“«],” says Mr. Barclay (who resided twenty-one years in Jamaica), 
‘*have myself the misfortune to own two Africans of this description, 
and cannot better illustrate my assertion than by describing them. 
They will do nothing whatever for themselves, and prefer an idle wan- 
dering life to any possible domestic comforts. Land in full cultivation 
has been frequently given them for their support, and as long as it con- 
tinued to yield plantains and edoes they gathered them; but, although 
allowed the same time as other people, they would never take a hoe 
in their hands, to clear it, and of course it was overrun with weeds. This 
not availing, desertion continuing, and their master being frequently 
called upon to pay for the thefts and depredations they had committed 
on other negroes, a weekly allowance of provisions was given them (in 
addition to their land, and their regular days) that they might not be 
driven by hunger to commit theft or desert. Yet all this has not re- 
claimed them ; they will sometimes come and take their weekly allow- 
ance on Monday morning, but instead of going to work, start off to 
the woods, and will not be seen again fora month. Instead of giving 
them, like the others, their annual allowance of clothes at once, they 
are supplied as they stand in need ; and they have been known to sell a 
new jacket for a quarter-dollar, that had cost their master four dollars, 
If a second shirt is given them it is readily bartered for a bottle of rum, 
and washing is entirely out of the question.” 

Of such as these M. Dupres was blest with his fair proportion, in- 
creased as has been already observed, since his assumption of the 
government, and if it had been half-a-dozen of this class who had dis- 
appeared, he would have been prepared for the event, and not altoge- 
ther solicitous as to their eventual return ; but that was not the case, 
As he was slowly ascending the hill, pondering these things, and in, 
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perhaps, the worst possible humour man ever enjoyed—as the phrase 
goes—he approached a small tuft of stunted foliage, which, as he neared 
it, was somewhat rudely and suddenly shaken—he stopped short. 

** Who’s there?” cried he. 

No answer was given—but as he advanced three steps nearer the 
bush, a black man sprang from his hiding-place and bounded away be- 
fore him—it was Louis himself—Dupres called to him to stop—Louis 
instigated by some undefinable feeling, still ran. Dupres followed him 
at the top of his speed, but he would not have caught him had not the 
foot of the slave tripped over a stone, which brought him to the ground. 
Dupres was up with him in a moment. 

* Rascal!” said Dupres, ‘‘ ungrateful rascal !—how dare you fly from 
me? rebel, traitor, runaway that you are.” 

‘* No, massa—no,” said Louis; ‘‘ me no traitor, no rebel, no !” 

“It’s false, scoundrel!” cried Dupres in a phrensy of rage; “ you 
have carried off my slaves—you are in a conspiracy, a league against 
me, with the miscreants whom you have so often begged off, before.” 

** No, massa—no,” said Louis. 

“ Do | lie, sirrah ?” exclaimed the planter, striking him in the face. 
The blow (so wholly unexpected) brought Louis to the earth; but he was 
on his feet in an instant again, and again his master struck him—the 
blow was returned, and Dupres measured his length in the dust; he 


‘attempted to rise, but Louis throwing himself upon him, placed one of 


his knees on his chest so as to prevent his moving. 

“It’s all too late now, massa, the blow has been struck. Hear me, 
massa, hear me—me have loved you dearly, massa, dearly, like my 
broder—me work for you, me do all me can for you, me save you life, 
massa—but no good, no—massa bid me go, massa say me should be 
flog—six and twenty years have I lived—no lash ever touch me; but 
no, him too late now, all is over.” 

** Let me get up,” said Dupres, vainly struggling with his powerful 
Opponent. 

** No, massa, not yet, massa,” said Louis, drawing from his pocket a 
sharp-pointed neta se knife. 

Dupres struggled again, but in vain. 

** Louis,” said he, “ forgive me, forgive me; I have been wrong.” 

** No, massa, no,” said Louis, ‘‘ me forgive you, massa, but you will 
never forgive me. Oh, massa, massa! you do not know my heart! 
Poor Adele, massa—poor, poor Adele !” 

“* She shall be yours,” said Dupres. 

** Look, massa, me no runaway—me could not bear to be flogged, 
least of all by your order, massa—me hide away to-day, to-morrow 
your birthday, and mine, massa—me thought you would forgive me 
then, then me should have come back and beg pardon; but no! no! 
him too late—me have struck my massa—massa hates poor Louis! 
No—no—him past now. 

Saying which, the faithful Louis raising his right hand above his 
head, struck the glittering blade which it grasped, with all his force 
into his heart, and instantly fell dead upon his master’s bosom. 


Let not the reader ask what befel Adele—let him be satisfied by 
knowing thet, that year’s celebration of the “ PLanrer’s Birtupay 
is remembered in the island to this hour. 
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ISAAC MOSS; A STORY FOR SOME CHRISTIANS. 


Oxp Isaac Moss was a golden Jew, 

Who liv’d by gen’ral dealing ; 
At his window, folks would pause to view 
The various stock of fine virtd, 

Aye pil’d from floor to ceiling. 


This Isaac Moss amidst Jews did shine, 
A Levite still unshaken ; 

On living hedgehog he’d rather dine, 

Than snuff the odour of roasted swine, 
Or touch a piece of bacon. 


And still on a fast from bread and cup 
Did Isaac turn his vision ; 

He kept his creed and his shutters up, 

And was, when he most refus’d to sup, 

.. A grace to circumcision ! 


And Isaac haunted the synagogue, 
And aye the tabernacle ; 

Yet scandal ran that no sadder dog 

Did Newgate hangman e’er soundly flog, 
Or cheat a Newgate shackle. 


** It’s a wicked world!” said Isaac, meek— 
Then cried, ‘* how sinful sin is !” 

And then his wrinkles grew smooth and sleek, 

As both his hard-working hands did seek 
And fumble with his guineas. 


** It’s a wicked world!” This Isaac knew— 
Had grown gray ‘neath the knowledge ; 

He had pluck’d it whereso’er it grew 

In some strait paths—in some crooked too, 
Yet ne’er had been to college. 


Each debtor would call him this and that— 
(A sting the debtor uses ;) 

The Jew was calm—the debtor laid flat ; 

For Isaac had heard that the adder’s fat 
Was salve for human bruises. 


And Isaac, tho’ bruis’d, grew whole apace, 
A Jew entire, unshaven ; 

At ev’ry sale he would take his place, 

With the mildest, meekest, goat-like face, 
And eye of gentle raven. 


There Isaac would sit and meditate, 

Some scheme of rare concoction ; 
They might bid for pearls-- might bid for plate, 
Still Isaac would sit, unmov'd as fate, 

Sweet Patience at an auction ! 


But soon would Isaac fidget and fume, 
His dearest friend, too, jostle— 

When’er was put to the crowded room, 

The smiling face, or the face in gloom, 
Of Virgin or Apostle. 








It had been a task, to men who think 
Of man and his ways unev’n, 
To see the Jew now flutter, now shrink, 
And his eye-balls start, and blaze, and wink 
At St. Peter or St. Stephen. 


And thus did Isaac leave gems and gold 
As things of poorest barter, 
To gather the saints both young and old, 
And safely bring to his trading fold, 
The eremite and martyr! 


Yet it often irk’d the Christian race, 
Their breasts with anger filling— 

To see Moss spitin the grimy face 

Of some fair St. Anne, her tints to trace, 
Then curtly bid—“ ten shilling.” 


For ne’er was eye so true to its trust, 

Nor thumb to that soft duty— 
To peer and rub through the antique crust 
That time still makes of the flying dust 

T’ obscure the painter’s beauty. 


And more ; ’twas the Jew’s exulting boast, 
Or say, his virtue rather ;— 
Tho’ Venus he bought as brown as toast, 
With half a nose, and one eye at most, 
To be her second father. 


The wonders he wrought, a saint to save, 
And make a rag a treasure !— 
The stitchings he stitch’d, the daubs he gave, 
Had made a Titian stir in his grave, 
And, possibly, with pleasure. 


An Anthony torn, with faded pig, 
Moss buys, not worth a whistle ; 
Lo, Moss “ revives,” and the saint is big 
With breathing life—and as gay as grig, 
The porker sports each bristle! 


He buys a rag “ not fit fora mat ;” 
So cries his wife in dudgeon ; 
Moss rubs and cleans, and behold! his cat, 
The best of critics, jumps, bouncing at 
Carp, salmon, trout, and gudgeon ! 


Enough of praise to that able Jew 

We've thought—and writ—and spoken : 
Enough; his goods were ‘‘ better as new,” 
And brighter, fairer, costlier grew, 

If once well torn and broken. 


Our story runs, that this worthy soul, 
Midst other artless jokers, 

Was one day seated quite cheek by jowl 

With Laz’rus Levi, and Nathan . 
All guileless Hebrew. brokegs, 
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That hist'ry yet discloses ; 
A wight, far-fam'd for his midnight tramps, 
The charming Baron of Brokenlamps, 

And lord of Bluddienoses. 


Not Robins himself, whose treacle tongue 
Makes sweet whate’er it touches, 
Could warble the treasures heap'd among 
Cellini’s carvings, and tap’stries flang 
To gen'ral_ dealer's clutches. 


Alack, ’tis sad, when the sacred hearth 
Is throng'd by public wonder ; 
And the thousand things that made its worth 
To manhood’s thought, and to childhood’s 
mirth, 
Are shar'd by civil plunder. 


’Tis enough to touch the coarsest mind, 

A heart of rudest cultare ; 
At our homestead, men like Moss to find, 
And so behold how the human kind 

May imitate the vulture. 


But men of rapine most still be fed ; 
Hyenas crave a dinner; 
The lambkin still for the wolf is bred, 


And sinner sups off sinner. 


A truce to humdrum sentiment—look ' 
How Isaac grins and chuckles ! 

His nose, ‘tis sharp as the bill of rook, 

His mouth, it gapes like an op'ning book, 
Lord! how he rubs his knuckles ! 


Another lot, and another too, 
Doth Isaac gladly grapple— 
You ne’er could meet so lucky a jew, 
Tho’ you search’d the Min’ries thro’ and thro’, | 
And Houndsditch and Whitechapel. 


The sale goes on—and all eyes are bright ; 
Tho’ some before were slrutting ; 

For see, expos'd to the public sight, 

An ivory cross of the purest white, 
And very precious cutting. 


A cross so large, that in very truth, 
It was, beyond all measure, 
The largest, and far the best in sooth, 
That e’er was cut from elephant’s tooth 
To be poor mortal’s treasure. 


And, oh! 'twas a wondrous scene to view, 
The strife and the emotion, 
Possessing the Israclitish crew, 





As loud and louder the bidding grew 
Of £. 4s. d, devotion. 


“ Forty’ —“‘and eight”— and “ fifty”— 
* and three,” 
They cry with kindling faces, 
And “ sixty”—‘‘ and two”—‘and seven for 
me,” 
Whilst the auctioneer still smiles to see 
‘* There’s seven in seventy places.” 


And biddings rise, and in Isaac Moss 
The bile still constant rises ; 

He feels to buy is to a loss, 

Since one is there who bids for the cross 
Beyond all market prices. 


The hammer falls, and the cross is sold— 
The Jew, all desolation, 

Doth rush to the street, and scream and scold, 

And tear his garment, and curse ten-fold 
The buyer and his nation. 


** Alack! what ails thee, poor, aged one ?” 
Inquires the voice of feeling ; 
“ Hast lost thy wife—hast lost thy son ?” 
**Oh, Moses !’’ cries Moss, “1m quite un- 
done— 
"Tis worse than death or stealing !” 


“‘ Nay, what's the matter?” .*‘ I’ve lost—I've 
lost,” 
Cried Isaac, almost choking, 
** A crucifix of the greatest cost ;” 
And again his arms he wildly tost, 
Again renew’d his croaking, 


“A crucifix! Why, thou stubborn jew ; 
What wouldst thou, if not scoff it ? 

Say, what would crucifix be to you ?” 

And Moss made answer, still weeping dew, 


‘* A pretty piece of profit. 


*« | knew, in a minute, what 'twould bring, 
And so I wish'd to trade by'’t ; 
For how couldst think I valued the thing, 
But just as | value a brooch or ring, 
For what is to be made by’t.”’ 


“Oh! wicked Jew !” cries the decent wight 
(His indignation howling )— 

Who shines a self-deem'd jewel of light, 

If bis sabbath face be lacker'd bright, 
Tho’ all the six days scowling. 


Who still conforms to all prudent shows 
Of outward, cleanly dealing ; 

And yet whose selfishness never knows 

One touch of pity for human woes— 
One spark of gen’rous feeling. 


Who still will talk of his precious creed 
With tongue of melting honey ; 

And yet when pray'd at dearest need, 

Will only sedi you some Christian deed, 
His cross is—so much money ! 








( 17°) 
SKETCHES OF ILLYRIA, ITALY, AND THE TYROL.-* 
BY THE REV. G. R. GLEIG, 


Cuap. IV. 


A storm— Night journey—The monks and ladies—The cave of Adelsberg—Trieste 
as seen after nightfall. 


Tue traveller to or from Italy who makes Trieste one of the halting- 
places in his wanderings, will scarcely omit to visit the cave of. 
Adelsberg ; beyond all comparison, the most extraordinary thing of 
the kind which is any where to be met with throughout Europe. 
As my young companion and I devoted more than the time vale 
allotted by strangers to an examination of the cave, and as the whole of 
our little excursion seems even at this distance of time, to have been 
full of interest, I do not think that I shall draw oo severely upon the 
patience of others, if I venture to describe it somewhat at length. 

I plead guilty to the charge on all such occasions as this, of being 
to the utmost of my poor ability an economist of time. Money, if you 
squander it away, may be gathered up again; that is to say, by prac- 
tising a severe and protracted economy, you may make amends for a. 
passing extravagance: but time once lost, either at home or abroad, 
can never be atoned for. Accordingly as days were becoming very 
precious with us, and in the ordinary course of events, three would be 
required to accomplish our intended design, we made up our minds td. 
adopt Moore’s receipt for lengthening them—in other words, to travel 
by night, both in going and returning—and so to reduce the expendi- 
ture of hours, available to purposes such as that which was before us, to 
the lowest possible amount. And we fell into the project the more 
readily, because our kind friends, Sir Thomas and Lady Sorrel assured 
us, that the-intervening space between Trieste and Adelsberg was, in a. 
picturesque point of view, singularly uninteresting. Having dined, 
therefore, with an hospitable countryman (a pleasure which was afforded 
us daily during our residence in Trieste), we returned to our hotel one 
evening about nine o'clock, and in an hour afterwards, the carriage 
which we had ordered to be in readiness, drove up to the door. 

We had heard a good deal of the Bora, or furious wind, which at 
uncertain periods sweeps over this country; and against which, when 
it comes in the fulness of its might, neither man nor beast can venture 
to make head. It was our good fortune, for so I must account it, to 
behold that night a specimen of its style of operation ; not, indeed, as 
it had been described to us, both in Fiume and elsewhere, sweeping 
every thing before it, and rendering travel impracticable ; but coming on 
as it were in an instant, and exciting no little alarm in the minds of those 
who knew better than we how much of evil might in a moment be occa- 
sioned by it. When we quitted Sir Thomas Sorrel’s house, for example, 
the night was calm, and the sky cloudless. A moaning there was, indeed, 
from the sea, for which we could not account; because there was no 
breeze out to ruffle its surface; but the circumstance excited in us little 
else than a momentary surprise; which we expressed to one another, 
and forgot again, long before our preparations for the journey, were 
complete. Within a quarter of an hg however, as we st at the 
open ‘window, wondering why the carriage delayed to arrive, our asto- 
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nishment may be imagined, when without the smallest preparation as far 
as we could discern, a perfect hurricane seemed to break loose “pe 
the city. The gusts of wind roared down the long straight streets, like 
blasts from a thousand gigantic furnaces. The sky, which we had seen 
clear and azure but a few minutes previously, was covered with dark 
clouds, from which, at rapid intervals, flashes of lightning darted, while 
the thunder bellowed its own terrific accompaniment, so as to be distinctly 
heard over the tumult of the hurricane. Moreover, all this occurred 
without the accompaniment which with us, in England, is usual in such 
cases—not a drop of rain fell. We were very much astonished, as may 
be supposed, Yet, when our driver entered the room to demand whether 
it was still our pleasure to proceed, we answered in the affirmative— 
leaving it to him to decide whether or not he would venture to face a 
storm of the extent and probable duration of which he must needs be 
a better judge than we. 

The honest fellow made not the slightest objection to set out. 

“We shall have rain by and by,” said he, “and when the rain 
comes, the Bora soon moderates in its wrath.” And he was right: for 
ere we could complete our few remaining preparations, and descend 
the stair, the heavy splashing of water on the pavement was audible, 
Such were the circumstances under which our journey began; and I 
must say that they were both welcomed at the moment, and have been 
remembered ever since as giving no trivial zest to the proceeding. For 
the music of wind and thunder is very exciting, and the illumination 
which is produced by it baa flashes of lightning, gives a majesty to 
the character of night under the most ordinary circumstances ; whereas 
when shot across a scene like that which encompassed us after we had 
cleared the town, the effect is sublime. 

I have alluded elsewhere to the semicircle of hills beneath the shelter 
of which Trieste is planted. As we wound up the np! age road by 
which that range is crossed, the deep dark ravines which skirted us on 
either hand, with the cottages and groves nestling in their lowest depths, 
became from time to time distinct! y visible, only that a darker and sterner 
gloom might in a moment afterwards enshroud the whole ; while by and 
by, as we mounted nearer and nearer to the ridge, the same process 
sprees out beneath us castle and tower, street and alley, mole, harbour, 
shipping, and the wide sea ;—all that they might come and go the 
rapidity of a dream, and the splendour and the glory of some scene 
which is produced by the power of magic. 

Amid such a tumult as this, and under the pelting of a furious rain, 
we wound slowly onwards till the crest of the hill was gained ; when 
our vehicle began to move more rapidly, and the storm, as if it had 
been designed to last no longer than we ourselves could have wished, 
lowered by degrees its tone. ‘The flashes of lightning came at longer 
intervals, and the thunder grew more hollow and protracted in its 
sound; while the rain ceased, and the wind died quite away. Accord- 
ingly when the carriage stopped at the toll-house (the Douane as it is 
called in this country), where a process of examination was to be carried 
through, we had the satisfaction to perceive that the stars were once 
more shining in a cloudless sky. Of one remarkable change we were, 
however, conscious, and it was somewhat too violent to be agreeable. The 
intense heat under which we had heretofore suffered was entirely gone, 
and a keen, cold atmosphere had so completely taken its place, that we 
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found reason to regret having left even our light Mackintosh cloaks be- 
hind us. But there was something else to be done at the custome 
house than complain of cold. 

When we drove up to the barrier, we found that a diligence had just 
arrived from an opposite direction, and that we must needs wait till 
with it and its occupants, the officers of revenue should have com- 
pleted their operations. We therefore alighted, and were not a little 
amused with the sort of lading which the cumbrous machine dis- 
charged. First came two or three monks with shaven crowns, sandalled 
feet, garments of coarse brown cloth, and rosaries about their necks; 
all of them—as chance would have it—large, unctuous-looking persons, 
not much past the time of middle life, and evidently accustomed to 
better fare than broiled peas and water. They were succeeded by pre- 
cisely the same number of smart buxom damsels, between whom and 
the monks the best understanding seemed to prevail. And last of all, 
came forth three men in the ordinary garb of the country, who ap- 
peared to be strangers to the holy company, and to have no very inti- 
mate companionship one with another. Yet they, observing a smile on 
our countenances as we regarded the scene, soon joined us in the laugh, 
and insinuated pretty broadly that the ladies were not under their pro- 
tection. In a word it was easy to gather, that whether justly or the 
reverse, the monastic character was not held by them in any very great 
reverence, and we soon found that in this respect they were by no 
means singular. 

We loitered about the passage and door of the toll-house till the 
Diligence had been sufficiently searched, when it immediately drove 
off, and the revenue-officers addressed themselves to us. I have no- 
thing whatever to complain of in reference either to their proceedings 
ortheir manner. Our passport informed them of the nature of our 
business, and they soon saw that there could be no deceit in it; so 
having looked into the carriage as a mere matter of form, they told us 
that we were at liberty to proceed. Again, therefore, we ensconced 
ourselves each in his own corner; and making the best arrangements 
that circumstances would allow, we closed our eyes by mutual consent, 
and fell fast asleep. 

From that light slumber we were awakened about six o’clock on the 
following morning, by the stopping of our vehicle at the door of the 
inn, where the vetturino proposed to bait his horses. It was an in- 
different house, to be sure, though perhaps the best in the village; and 
of the people, I am bound to say, that to the utmost of their ability, 
they ministered to our wants; but that which, during the halt, attracted 
the principal share of our notice, was a circumstance quite unconnected 
both with the hotel and its keepers. There arrived, while we were at 
breakfast, at what seemed to be a police-station-directly opposite, @ 
waggon, guarded by a party of soldiers, in which were, loaded with 
chains round their ankles and wrists, two countrymen. Now, though 
there was in the demeanour of the prisoners—who, by the by, seemed 
to be ie! much at their ease, for they smoked their pipes, and even 
assisted the new escort to prepare the fresh waggon—fair ground to as- 


sume that they were not in reality objects of compassion, my boy 

and I remembering how little time had elapsed since we had ourselves 

been in a similar plight, could not help taking an interest in their fate. 
c2 
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We according ry stepped out, and questioned the corporal as to the na> 


l 
ture of the offence with which te stood charged. 
‘The common offence of all this district,” replied he: “they are 
two notorious contrabandists, and are more than suspected of having 


taken part in a recent robbery.” ; 
“Then you abound in smugglers and brigands hereabouts, as weil 


as lower down 2” said I, , 

‘*You may depend upon that,” was the answer. ‘ Every second 
peasant whom you meet, is either one or other, or both; and what is 
more, their pranks are not concealed from us, though we find it diffi- 
cult to bring the charge home to them, for they will not betray one 
another.” 

The corporal’s remarks scarcely surprised me, because, in some mea- 
sure, I was prepared for it: that is to say, I knew that the people of 
this wild and arid region are not famous for the habits of obedience 
to the laws; but the sentence seemed to be more sweeping than the 
occasion required ; for it is very difficult to conceive a state of society 
where to be honest is not the rule, but the exception. At the same 
time I am inclined to think that the act of loading all captives indis- 
criminately with chains, and parading them ostentatiously through 
crowded thoroughfares, cannot, wherever it is practised, have any tend- 
ency, except to lower the tone of moral feeling in a country. Chains 
are not becoming ornaments to the human person, and except where 
violence is to be apprehended, or there is something unusually horrible 
in the case, they are best kept apart from it; because where they fail 
to excite indignation against the authorities and sympathy for the pri- 
soner, they harden both the actor and the spectators in the drama. I 
am sure, at least, that both these effects have been produced every 
where in the Austrian dominions, where, sooth to say, the use of fet- 
ters is puinfully frequent. Over and over again it has been my for- 
tune to see my fellow-creatures conducted like wild beasts, through the 
streets of towns, and along the high-roads; and I do not recollect a 
single instance in which the prisoners failed to put on an air of bold 
defiance ; while such as watched them, either expressed their pity for 
their fate, or spoke bitterly of the power which could thus deal with 
human beings as yet uncondemned. | am therefore surprised that the 
Austrian government, however desirous it may be of keeping the 
people in subjection, should commit so gross an error against the dic- 
tates of common sense. The French, 1 was assured, while masters 
in this quarter, made no such harsh display of rigour; yet, under the 
dominion of the French, there ceased to be such a thing as brigandage, 
and even smuggling sank intoa very poor and unproductive occupation. 

Having sufficiently gratified our curiosity in reference to the pri- 
soners, and given both to men and horses the refreshment of which 
they stood in need, we resumed our progress. We had been a good 
deal struck even at the commencement of our journey, with the extent 
of traffic that seemed to prevail along the road. Notwithstanding the 
latencss of the hour, a good many waggons met us, all of them, as 
it seemed, winding their way to Trieste; but the numbers were as 
nothing when compared with the perfect throng, which the return of 
aylight appeared to have set in motion, Long strings of cars, drawa, 
some by two horses, others by four, encountered us continually; and as 
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the drivers of them never think of making way for any body or any 
thing, the meeting was to us a source always of inconvenience, some- 
times wellnigh of danger : for the road, though wide, is not interminable ; 
and ditches, for the most part, skirt it on either hand. Whether the 
waggons were thus collected into masses, as caravans assemble in Aras 
bia, for the sake of mutual protection, I cannot tell; but that the road 
was not accounted safe, we had other grounds for concluding. Ia the 
first place, more than one carriage passed or overtook ours—on the 
dickey of which a couple of soldiers, with their muskets in their hands, 
were sitting. In the next place, we observed that small military posts 
were established, at intervals of perhaps five or six miles apart ;—from 
the immediate vicinity of Trieste, as far as we penetrated along the defile. 

At the same time when it is remembered that by this road all, or 
almost all, the export trade of Austria is carried on, we cannot wonder 
that more than ordinary precautions should be taken to hinder so 
much as an attempt to interruptit. If, therefore, the admirers of the 
iilyrians contend that they, though poor, are not dishonest, for though 
addicted to free trade, they leave their neighbours’ persons and property 
untouched, I shall certainly not dispute the point with them; because 
my own personal experience is entirely on that side of the argument, 
and when experience and mere rumour contradict one another, the 
wise man is apt to give his confidence to the former rather than to 
the latter. 

It was not, however, by such objects as these that we pleasantly oc- 
cupied ourselves during the journey. In the external aspect of things, 
though I cannot say that it partook, in any degree, of the beau- 
tiful, there was much to excite both admiration and interest. The 
hills, though, for a portion of the Alps, somewhat low, were 
exceedingly bold in their shapes. The whole valley, whether sub- 
jected to an imperfect cultivation, or left in a state of nature, seemed 
generally sterile and barren. Yet here and there the eye rested upon a 
spot where vines flourished, or corn grew, and far off the boundary to 
the mew was magnificent. This was particularly the case near a 
small town, the name of which I have forgotten, where a circular mound- 
like hill gave support to the remains of an old castle. Its sides were 
clothed with vineyards ; while, sloping away from it, lies a sort of strath 
or glen, the bed of which was a greensward of the richest and most 
luxuriant aspect. But such spots were to all intents and purposes 
oases in the desert; for the usual character of the country is as cheer- 
Jess and uninviting as any lover of the bleak in mountain scenery 
need desire to witness. 

At last, after passing along the base of a magnificent range of rocks, 
which could not measure, in respect of altitude, less than twelve hun- 
dred feet from the elevated plain of the high-road, our driver turned 
round, and pointing to a little town which lay at the further extremity 
of the amphitheatre, informed us that here our curiosity would be gra- 
tified. We guessed from his peculiar style of oratory that the town in 
question was Adelsberg, and we were right. There it lay, backed up by 
wrange of low green hills, a poor place, and apparently little frequented ; 
of which the population could not exceed a thousand souls at the ut- 
most, and the houses were all mean—some of them in a state wellnigh 
of dilapidation. In justice to the host, however, I am bound to say that 
the only hotel is kept in a very creditable style. There is no display 
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of splendour certainly, indeed splendour is a thing unknown except in 
the capitals and  - commercial cities of the continent; but there 
was a very fair proportion of comfort, and the viands which we ordered 
for dinner came up with manifest proofs about them that the cook had 
some skill in his vocation. 1 
The caves, the great object of attraction to the place, lie at a dis- 
tance of perhaps two English miles from the town, and are approached 
by a narrow road that carries you along the base of a hill on the summit 
of which stand the remains of a baronial castle. According to the 
tradition which your guide repeats to you, the lord of that castle,im 
ages long gone by, had a deadly quarrel with his sovereign, the Arche 
duke of Austria. I forget in what circumstance the feud originated. 
I think that some question of punctilio or etiquette gave rise to it; 
that the Lord of Adelsberg was treated at Vienna otherwise than his 
vanity demanded ; and that, resenting the wrong, he was obliged to flee 
for his life. He fled, however, only that within the limits of his owndo+ 
main he might maintain himself, for he had the hardihood to send from 
thence a bold defiance to his sovereign. But the Archdukes of Austria 
were not, in those days, men to be bearded by a vassal, however powers 
ful. Troops were forthwith marched from the capital to bring the 
rebel to justice, and after one or two skirmishes shodaonn was shut up 
in his castle. 
A castle perched upon the summit of a rock was a hard bone for the 
warriors of the fourteenth century to pick. The Ducal forces endea- 
voured in vain to carry Adelsberg by assault; and then sat down to 
reduce it by process of famine. But month after month. passed by, 
without wringing from the besieged the faintest symptom of distress; 
while the besiegers, indifferently supplied by a population which was not 
friendly, suffered greatly. At last the Baron, as if to convince them of 
the hopelessness of their undertaking, sent, with a flag of truce, a pre- 
sent of meat and bread and wine to the Ducal leader, and offered, in 
ease his people should be in danger of perishing, to supply them also. 
There was exceeding astonishment in the Ducal camp: no living soul 
had been seen to pass to or from the castle since the siege was first 
formed, yet there was abundance within the walls at the very time when 
in the lines of the besiegers, with all the surrounding country at their 
control, the pangs of famine were felt. Intelligence was immediately 
conveyed to Vienna, and the messenger returned with instructions, on 
which the leader of the expedition made haste to act. He opened 
@ negotiation with the Baron ; he gave, in the Archduke’s name, a solemn 
assurance of pardon, and offered to concede to him the point of honour in 
dispute, provided he in his turn would inform the Archduke of the means 
by which he continued to elude the vigilance of the guards, and convey 
provisions into the castle. This was the very end which the Baron de- 
sired to accomplish, for he was weary of a state of warfare which gave 
him no prospect of advantages: so, accepting the general's guarantee, 
he threw open the castle-gates, and disclosed to the astonished chief a 
subterranean passage, along which he led him. ** This passage,” con- 
tinued our guide, *‘ communicated with the caves into which you are 
going to enter. It has long been choked up, but you may still trace 
the mouth of it among the remains on the top of thehill; and the caves, 
of which we have not yet penetrated to the extremity, have without 
all doubt some other opening at a distance, through which the Baron 
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wm accustomed to have stores of every kind regularly conveyed to 

‘a ~_ the Archduke’s promise,” demanded I, ‘‘ was it faithfully ful- 

‘* Not a bit,” was the answer; ‘‘ Archdukes and emperors were 
scarce more careful then than they are now, to keep faith with 
their inferiors ; such a castle as this of Adelsberg was a great deal too 
strong to be left in the hands of a subject. -What became of the 
Baron I don’t know. Probably he ended his days in a prison ; but his 
house was seized, plundered and burned, after the subterranean passage 
had been carefully filled up. However, here we are at the cave's 
mouth. I pray you to look round.” 

We did so, and beheld a succession of wavy hills, of no great 
height, and covered with a scanty herbage. They seemed to be com- 
posed entirely of limestone, which the thin, short, and evidently 
sour grass very imperfectly concealed, while large masses of the lime 
itself, having been by some means or another displaced, created here 
and there the semblance of a corrie in miniature. Along a valley or 
ravine which ran, with numerous twists and turns through them, a river 
made its way, till having reached the base of one of these hills, which 
with a projecting elbow stood forward, as it were, to oppose us, it there 
abruptly terminated. There were no waving woods; no low but grace- 
ful shrubberies ; no hedges, nor corn-fields, nor any other sign aflurded 
of nature’s bounty, or of the industry of man ; but sterile hills, rising 
or falling like waves of the sea, without making room for a single 
valley of which you could say that it was such as even the goat-herd 
might inhabit. I never beheld a tract of country so little inviting in every 
pointof view. It had neither the grandeur of a district wholly preci- 
pitous, nor the deep solitude of a moor, however barren; it chilled 
and repulsed you by an air of barrenness, for which there were no fea~ 
tures sufficiently distinct in the landscape to make amends. 

We approached the projecting elbow of the hill by a sort of road, 
which the rains of the previous night had so saturated, that it reminded 
me of some of the deepest and dirtiest chalk lanes in Kent. About 
fifty or sixty yards of this road, just before it terminates near the mouth 
of the cave, had been scooped out of the side of the hill, and there 
was a parapet on one side to guard against the chances of an accident ; 
for immediately beneath, the sullen waters of the river were flowing, and 
the ravine, such as it was, fell sheer and abrupt. Finally, a door in- 
serted into the white rock indicated the means of ingress to the cavern, 
and round it were gathered four countrymen, each with a rude iron 
lamp in his hand. These, immediately on our arrival, they proceeded 
to light; and then the captain of the gang applying his key to the lock, 
the door was pushed back, and we were ushered into a scene of the most 
extraordinary kind. 

When first you pass that wondrous threshold, you find yourself in @ 
sort of gallery, long and lofty, but incapable of permitting the advance 
of more than two persons abreast. You traverse this, one ——_ 
ceding each visiter, and one at least bringing. up the rear; who lifting 
their lamps from time to time, disclose to you both walls and roof. that 
shine with the most brilliant spar. Meanwhile a murmuring noise falls 
upon your ear, which as you advance grows more distant and broken, 
till by and by you emerge from the gallery into an enormous. hall, of 
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owhich you cannot, till your eyes grow accustomed to the gloom, dis- 
cover either the height or the magnitude. But your guides, prepared 
~for all this, soon disperse themselves, so as to cast over the whole just 
glimmer enough to make you aware that the cavern in which you are 
standing is at least three hundred feet in length, and of an altitude 
-which strikes you with amazement. Moreover, like the narrow passage 
through which you have passed, it is coated, roofed, and paved, with 
stalactites, which catching the rays of the lamps throw them back upon 
ow in a countless variety of sparkles. You are quite thunderstruck. 

ou have no power even to express the extent of your admiration. You 
stand quite still, and hold your breath, as if in doubt whether the 
scene be one of real nature, or a mere delusion—the phantom of a 
dream. 

Having gazed round in this mood for some time, the roar of waters 
begins again to put in a claim on your attention. You ask your guide 
whence it arises, and he leading you forward, directs you to a rough 
wooden balustrade, over which you look down into the bed of a river, 
which is rushing along many feet beneath you. It is the same 
stream, the Poik, which you noticed when first you arrived in the 
vicinity of the cave; and your cicerone informs you that, beyond a 
point whence, from its subterrannean bed, it appears to sink into 
the very bowels of the earth, no trace of its further progress can be 
followed. But there is reason to believe that in reference to this 
matter your friend with the iron lamp is either bamboozling you, or is 
himself in error. There is a stream called Unz, which emerges from 
beneath the earth at Planina, and falls into the Adriatic, a long day’s 
journey above Trieste. If I do not mistake, it used to be a station for 
the navies of ancient Rome; for there is a very pretty natural bay at 
its mouth, which the backwater keeps for the most part open and com- 
modious as an anchorage. I was told at Trieste, that logs of timber 
thrown into the Poik outside the caves of Adelsberg, make their ap- 

arance, after a considerable interval in the Unz; and if this account 

correct, without doubt the rivers, though differing in name, are in 
point of fact identical. But whatever degree of truth there may be in 
the account, it is certain that to the eye of the visiter the Poik appears 
to withdraw from human society in this cave. You hear the rush of 
its waters, but you see it no more. 

Having stood to watch this remarkable phenomenon for some time, we 
were conducted towards a staircase; by descending which, we came 
to the level of the stream, and saw that it was rapid, and apparently 
shallow. A few planks thrown across, served as a bridge, by which we 
passed, and then mounting another stair, we arrived at new wonders, 
any attempt to describe which in detail, would be ridiculous, For a full 
bour and more we continued to advance from chamber to chamber, each 
more magnificent, both in its formation and adornments, than that which 
had preceded it. Of these some appeared to be supported upon pillars 
of spar, which sprang off along the roofs, in the finest and most exqui- 
site tracery ; forming arches not less accurate, and even more slender 
in their ramifications than those which the architect has drawn over the 
most perfect of our Gothic cathedrals. Others, more open, had yet 
their peculiar ornaments—curtains of stalactite hanging in the most 
curious drapery—thrones, pulpit, chapels, shrines, and all manner of 
grotesque formations—one of which, when struck with the end of an 
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iron chain, emitted a clear and full-toned sound, like that of a bell. 
Then again the ball-room, as it is called, attracted a large share of our 
attention. It is a hall of gigantic proportions, of which the floor is un- 
usually smooth, where the peasants from a considerable distance round 
are accustomed in the month of May to meet and spend a day in 
dancing. And, as if Nature in one of her fits of caprice had designed 
that it should thus be disposed of, an orchestra of brilliant spar is planted 
just where the musicians could have desired—I cannot conceive any 
thing of the kind more perfect. 

Our guides were very good-natured, and I suspect that we tried their 
patience not a little, for more than once they threw out hints that to ~ 
eeed further could serve no purpose, without producing the smallest 
effect. On we went, till by and by the roof began to close in upon us; 
and we had to scramble over masses of what might have been mistaken 
for ruined pillars. We were conscious, likewise, of a gradual ascent, 
and the view, when turning round we gazed towards the three lamps, 
which purposely lingered below, surpassed in magnificence all that 
could be conceived of the sublime. 

** Now,” said the man, whoaccompanied us, ‘if we had but a pistol 
to discharge there would be nothing left to wish for.” 

In a moment, I drew one from my pocket, and without giving him 
the slightest warning, I tired. The effect was wonderful! From cave 
to cave the sound appeared to be taken up; not in one continuous roar, 
but report after report, as if five or six cannon had been exploded at 
rapid intervals, all planted on a line which receded from you. Finally, 
the sound having attained its utmost limits, was rolled back in an echo, 
which, though produced by an implement so diminutive as a pocket- 
pistol, rivalled in its volume, a peal of thunder. 

We repeated the experiment several times, and were on each occae 
sion successful; though the effects varied according to the relative po- 
sitions of the chambers in which we happened to be at the moment. From 
the ball-room, for example, the sound went off in different directions, 
and became confused almost immediately; in the outer vestibule only a 
lengthened roar was produced. But every where it fully bore out the 
declaration of the guide, that to complete the stranger’s enjoyment who 
visits these caverns, it is necessary that he should have the means of 
startling the sense of hearing, not less than that of sight. 

Sir Humphry Davy in his striking little volume, ‘* Consolations of a 
Philosopher,” mentions, that in the cavern of Adelsberg he first made 
acquaintance with the Proteus Anguinus. The account which he has 
given of that singular animal—the connecting link, as it appears to be, 
between the fish and the reptile—supersedes all necessity on my part 
to describe it: nor would I refer to the circumstance at all, had not 
our guides, when they discovered three or four among the slime, ina 
particular part of the cavern, over which water partially flows, declared 
that we were in high good luck ; not a creature of the sort having shown 
himself for some time previously. I think, therefore, that the philoso- 
pher’s theory concerning the origin of these animals is fully borne 
out. 

The rain of the previous night had doubtless swollen the lake in which 
they are bred, and the waters carrying them away, they were forced up 
where we found them, into a chamber which, except in a particular state 
of the weather, is always dry. We examined them by the light of the 
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lamps, when appeared of a more dingy white than the specimen 
which had already been submitted to my inspection by Mr. Srnith, at 
Fiume ; but we did not carry any of them away. There was no end 
to be served by their removal; and I am sure that men have no moral 
right to inflict suffering on the meanest of God’s creatures, unless the 
purposes of more than idle curiosity are to be accomplished by it. 

We wandered about among these subterranean marvels three good 
hours, at the termination of which we found ourselves once more upon 
the bank of the river. We crossed as we had done before—traversed 
the vestibule—threaded our way along the gallery, and emerged into 
upper air, A bright sun was shining in a sky where there was not a 

oud to obscure him, and the effect of his rays upon our visual organs 
was, for a long space, painful enough; but of the warmth which he 
communicated to our frames, we made no complaint, inasmuch as the 
atmosphere of the cavern is cool—wellnigh to the extent of being un- 
pleasant. Our fees, likewise, we dispensed with exceeding good-will, 
adding a small voluntary donation to their amount, and then away we 
hied, in the best possible humour with all the world, to the sign of the 
Osterra Grande. There a very tolerable dinner awaited us, with some 
country wine, which was not to be despised; and the charge for the 
whole, though more extravagant than of late we had been accustomed 
to, gave us no legitimate reason to complain. Finally, having pur- 
chased a pamphlet descriptive of the grotto, which our landlady, as in 
duty bound, pressed upon us, we desired the horses to be put to; 
and at five or six o'clock set out on our returs to Trieste. 

We had taken fourteen hours to accomplish the journey which ter- 
minated at Adelsberg ; we took sixteen—for what reason | cannot tell 
—to make good the same space of road in an opposite direction, The 
effect, likewise, of an adherence to our plan of night-travel, was to 
introduce to our notice, during the homeward progress, exactly those 
points in the scenery of this district of Carniola, which the darkness of 
the previous day had concealed from us. I cannot say that there was 
about them aught which would induce me to abate one jot of the sen 
tence which I have already passed upon the whole district. I never 
traversed a region so perfectly repulsive in its features—so entirely 

aced, as it were, beyond the reach of the improver’s hand. Yet the 
inhabitants of the towns and villages through which we passed, seemed 
quite contented with their condition ; and the traffic along the road was, 
as it had been the day before, prodigious. Finally, having won the 
ridge of the hills about an hour after nightfall, we looked down with 
= interest upon the thousand lights of Trieste, the glare of which 

ell over the surface of the Adriatic, and brought the outlines of many 
hulls and masts obscurely into view. Our vetturino, however, had no 
wish that we should indulge our taste for the sublime too long. Both 
he and his horses appeared to be aware that the sooner they got to their 
respective homes, the longer time would be afforded them for rest. Ac- 
cordingly, very much to our surprise, we trotted down the descent at 
@ pace, which would have done credit to an English postboy a hundred 
years ago, and were in due course set down at the door of our hotel. 


(To be continued.) 
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A STIR AMONG THE LETTER-WRITERS. 


** Quid est ‘aliud tollere e vita vitw societatem, quam tollere amicorum colloquia 
absentium ?’’—Cicero. 

“From a pound toa pin! Fold it over and over ; ‘tis threefold too little for carrys 
ing a letter.” —Suaxspzans. 


A creat revolution is about to be effected in the correspondence of 
the nation ; and every one is busied in considering how it will affect his 
own private interests,—that never-failing touchstone of men’s judg- 
ments on all public measures. New members of parliament are quakin 
for the loss of their privilege, ‘‘ which should be worn now in its newes' 
gloss, not cast aside so soon;” while the more knowing old ones see 
nothing in the abolition of franking, but the release from a most bur- 
densome and thankless task. Men of all classes, who have business 
of their own to transact, hail the measure as a diminution of counting- 
house expenses; while they who for their sins are condemned to 
occupy their leisure with other people’s affairs, tremble for the addi- 
tional applications with which they will be pestered. Tradesmen cal- 
culate on a large saving in the article of advertisements; while proprie~ 
tors of newspapers are uneasy at a probable falling off ‘ thus occasioned” 
in the most profitable columns of their journals. With bagmen the 
matter is much worse, their trade will be utterly cut up, it seems; and 
then farewell the one-horse chay, the ostler’s bow, the landlord’s ready 
smile, the barmaid’s welcome; 


‘* Othello’s occupation’s gone !” 


Reprobate sons at the Temple, and the George Barnwells of city dash 
and expenditure, are scarcely less excited by an apprehension of the 
enlarged demand that may be made on their patience, by the increased 
alacrity of papas in writing jobations; and they declare that for the 
future, they shall regard the post-office, as nothing better than a 
penny-tentiary. Their sister-semstresses, on the contrary, fondly an+ 
ticipate at least a weekly reiteration of ** lover's vows,” from their sweet- 
hearts in London, to the “ girls they have left behind them.” 

For ourselves, much as we are gratified by the probable abolition 
of cross-lining among our female correspondents, we cannot but look 
forward with dismay to a heavy addition to our already severe editorial 
labours. Hitherto, a salutary postage has held the ‘* rhyming poetesses,” 
and the ‘‘men of Mint,” in some decent check; or if they were now 
and again so unreasonable as to saddle the New Monthly with poetry 
and postage too, the weight of expense has afforded an available ex- 
cuse for not releasing the packet: but for the future, one pair of eyes 
will not suffice to skim even our overwhelming communications, and to 
protect our best friends from the assaults of those, whose ‘ easy writ~ 
ing’s d—d hard reading.” | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, we are told, is not without his 
anxieties on aceount of a too possible deficit in the revenue; but it 
must be some comfort to him to know that the paper-makers have 
already raised their prices, on the prospect of an enlarged demand ; and 
that the very beggars walk in their rags with a more confident brow, in 
the consciousness of how much more they are worth “‘ as they stand. 
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28 A Stir among the Letter-writers. 


In this general excitement of hope or of alarm, of gratification or of 
displeasure, we imagine that a word or two about letters and letter- 
writers, may not be eee seare while the occasion is certainly favour- 
able to a consideration of the manifold actions and reactions, which so 
small a matter as the altered charge of a letter must set going among 
the multifarious movements of this overwrought and “ go-ahead” na- 
tion. That great events may, and do spring from the most trifling 
causes, is a truth sufficiently commonplace; and numerous indeed is 
the very worthy class who live in a perpetual fever of apprehension at 
the pasting of ill-considered turnpike-acts, and at legislative revolutions 
in the retailing of excised articles; but if such fears are sometimes 
gratuitous, we cannot doubt that the present political and social inno- 
vation has much more in it than meets the eye, and may fairly justify 
a little fidgety uneasiness in those, who never know to what any thing 
that happens may lead. 

Heaven, we are told by the poet, 


“ First taught letters for some wretches aid, 
Some banished lover, or some captive maid ;” 


and he seems to have imagined that the principal use of the post-office 
is to 
* Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole.” 


We doubt not, that some of our friends will therefore consider a re- 
duction in postage as a heavy blow, and a great discouragement to the 
Malthusian system; and as removing one of those prudential checks 
which have hitherto acted favourably on the balance of demand and 
Supply in the labour market. Parish - officers will thus be led to 
anticipate some increase in their public duties; and poor-house 
guardians to cast a jealous eye on their lists of creature-comforts for 
the paupers. We, however, have our reasons for thinking that little 
harm is to be looked for in this quarter; we opine that they who do 
write, will probably be less likely (forgive the pun) to do wrong; and 
we surmise that families are not much apt to be increased by an inter- 
course carried on exclusively through the chaste medium of a post- 
office. We happen, indeed, to have known more than one very pro- 
mising matrimonial speculation broken off by men who could not stand 
the overflowings of their lady love's epistolary propensities, or by women 
who have resented a want of punctuality in the replies of their lovers. 
Besides, love- letters are already at so heavy a discount, that little 
apprehension need be entertained even from a considerable increase in 
Cupid’s correspondence, Every man who is up to a thing or two (the 
fourth form Etonians and Westminsters inclusive), is aware that litera 
scripta manet, and that it is liable to be forthcoming in courts of justice, 
and elsewhere, long after the sentiment that inspired it has been 
transferred to another party,—which is ‘exceedingly inconvenient.” 
There is, indeed, no maxim in morals more universally understood, 
than that which says, make love when and where you like, but write 
no letters. Abelard himself, in virtue of his universal genius seems 
to have discovered this truth through the mists of his benighted age; 
at least he put as much coldness and commonplace into his replies to 
Eloisa’s burning epistles, as if he expected that they would be, one day, 
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read in full consistory (there were no newspapers in those times); and 
as for the lady, if she could have known when she was writing, that 
her éloquence épistolaire would be confided to the discretion of even 
a remote posterity, we suspect she would have thought twice before 
she committed her secret to the keeping of the postmaster-general, 

There are certain physiologists who entertain considerable alarm at 
the influence of tea and coffee on the nervous system, and who are con- 
stantly predicting the worst possible consequences to our over-excited 
organs, from the use of these stimulants. ‘To such persons, the dimi- 
nution of postage must be a source of additional uneasiness, on account 
of its tendency to open new veins of sentimentality, and to coincide 
with novel-reading in raising the imaginations of the lieges above. 
concert pitch. Schoolmistresses, too, will exclaim against the ad- 
ditional obstruction thrown in the way of their scholars’ studies; and 
fancy that as two dry sticks rubbed against each other will kindle a 
flame, so the friction of two romantic correspondents, when possessing 
such increased facilities of movement, may engender heats by no means 
consonant with the moral health and discipline of their seminaries. To 
all such alarmists we would suggest that the quantity of letter-writing 
depends not merely on its pecuniary cost, but varies also with the 
quantity of ideas; and we recommend them to consider the letter-box 
rather in the light of a waste-pipe for conveying away the superfluous 
accumulation of romantic notions, than as an engine for their deve- 
lopment, The charge is already there in its maximum intensity, and in 
quantity more than sufficient to exhaust the largest post-office accom- 
modations. 

But perhaps the element of letter-writing, which will occasion the 
greatest alteration in existing arrangements, is time. The faculty of 
doing two things at once is enjoyed by so very few, and under such close. 
restrictions, that we cannot contemplate any great increase in the episto-, 
lary circulation of the kingdom, without looking for a corresponding 
diminution in other accustomed employments. To our friends, the pub- 
lishers, more especially, this is a matter for grave consideration. The 
have but too much reason to expect a ‘‘ forthcoming” deduction in their 
subscription-lists, as a consequence of cheap postage. As things at, 
present are, we have often wondered how the public finds time to read, 
its letters, and keep up with the literature of the day; but if every 
man of us must receive and answer six times our actual correspondence. 
(nay, if it be but four), reading any thing else will be almost wholly out. 
of the question. Without fear of exaggeration, we may say that it will, 
be all over with double-sheeted newspapers, that novels must drop at 
least one of their obligatory three volumes, and that quartos must perish. 
from the face of the earth. Our comfort is in the brevity of our own 
lucubrations, which if it does not warrant a hope that the New Monte 
will ultimately survive the shock, will at least guarantee that we shall 
be the last to sink under it. 

A class of persons who will probably benefit in the change, by a dimi- 
nution of their labours, is that of members for popular boroughs, whose, 
constituencies have hitherto kept them in full occupation. The privi- 
lege of the frank has set many a pen going, which will now be checked, 
by ‘ the small charge of one penny,” laid on in advance; and we are 
credibly informed that the government contemplates a material reduction 
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of clerks in all the great offices, owing to the operation of this damper 
upon the patriotism of their volunteer correspondents. But (returning to 
members of parliament) we fear that whatever saving of time they may 
experience by a falling off in the epistolary activity of their constituents, 
will be more than compensated, by a necessity of adding to the length and 
oe of their speeches in the house, in order to preserve themselves 
in the recollection of their electioneering friends; and this will be the 
more irksome, inasmuch as they will have a still smaller chance of 
being generally read, than they at present enjoy. 

Among the consequences of an increased demand upon the time of 
the nation, by cheap postage, we contemplate with much pain the decline 
of many of the fine arts, which have hitherto occupied the leisure and 
adorned the persons of our fair countrywomen. To tambour-work, 
netting, knitting, knotting, and all sorts of embroidery, it can be little 
less than a deathblow; and we tremble to think of the hours which 
will be abstracted from the study of the pianoforte. The projected revival 
of cards, a circumstance so ardently to be desired, is evidently rendered 
impossible by this event ; nor is it too much to say, that cheap postage will 

ve the one drop to overflow the bitter cup of theatrical managers, and 
afford the final and irrecoverable coup de grace, which following so close 
on Macready’s; secession, must despatch for good and all, that often 
slain and most respectable personage, the legitimate drama. 

That the operations of trade itself will suffer considerable embar- 
rassment from this cause, is much to be dreaded. Ledgers will cease to 
be posted, while clerks are pre-engaged in posting their own correspond- 
ence; market notes will be postponed for the composition of dillets- 
doux ; manufacturers will be too occupied in receiving and acknow- 
ledging orders, to think of executing them. Coke and Blackstone, too, 
will be neglected for the complete letter-writer, and there will be no end 
of the youths 


“ Condemned their fathers’ souls to cross, 
And pen epistles when they should engross.” 


“ The Americans, we are told, are so pressed for time, that they can 
scarcely find leisure for swallowing their meals: may we not then add 
to the list of grievances, incident to this universal occupation of all 
mankind, in overloading the mails, the fact that the very cook-shops 
will experience a falling off in their customers, who will be hencefor- 
ward too much occupied with writing, to eat their dinners deliberately 
and at length. 

Every social evil, it may perhaps be said, brings with it its own re- 
medy, which, in the long run, seldom fails to set all right: (the pity of 
it is, that this run is often so very long, as to put poor Patience terribly 
out of breath in following it). How far the curative efficacy may extend 
im the present case, we are not conjurers enough very clearly to foresee. 
But we may safely anticipate that the severe pressure upon the public 
time, occasioned by the necessity of fulfilling Mr. Hill’s prognostics, will 
eventuate in the discovery of many abbreviations, both intellectual and 
manual, in the process of letter-writing ; and this we take to be a conse- 
quence extending in its consequences far more widely than at first sight 
would besupposed. For if the Lacedemonians, under the influence of a 
little national vanity, succeeded in acquiring a knack of conversational 
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brevity, sufficient to form the basis of a proverb, what may not be exe 
pected from a constant and painful effort to overtake the post, running 
through all classes of society, and daily and hourly repeated. From 
the national habit of writing, not currente calamo (tor that will be too 
much in the “slow coach” style to suit the emergency), but with 
some new Perryan patent pen, to be hit off to meet the occasion, and 
warranted to go at a railroad pace, may we not expect a total over« 
throw of the good old English deliberation of style (so much admired 
in our earlier writers), and look for an increased addiction to maxims and 
epigrams, which will make our very shopboys Rochefoueaulds, and our 
lawyers’-clerks Voltaires? Shakspeare has told us of an event that, 
«¢ if it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were done quickly ;” 
but how much more necessary will quickness of operation become 
when the end to be effected, like road-making, will be ‘* never ending, 
still beginning.” If a long-winded talker is the pest of society, @ 
long-winded letter-writer will be put down by act of parliament; and 
the whole population will exert their best energies in rendering them- 
selves so many Coltons, bringing back the English language to its 
primitive monosyllabic energy, and condensing their thoughts into 
the smallest number of these winged words. Critics and philosophers 
cannot have failed to observe, how far even a much smaller attack 
upon leisure has already operated in this way: the necessities of jour- 
nalism have done more to shorten and to clear the style of writers of 
every class, than all the labours of professed reviewers put together. 
Your newspaper writer “ pent up in the Utica” of half a column, and 
obliged to go to press before his ink is dry, has gradually acquired a 
habit of simple brevity and distinctness,which now extends to all other 
modes of authorship; and so the coxcomb who affects to distinguish 
himself by an elaborate and artificial mode of expression, is held 
up as an object of general ridicule, if he does not fail altogether in 
procuring a reading. 

If so much has been effected by the labours of one small class in 
society, what must not be expected, when every boarding-school miss 
shall make a study of brevity! Five-act comedies already condensed 
into two-act farces, will henceforth be despatched in a single scene ; ser- 
mons will be brought back to their original orthodox twenty minutes, and 
even parliamentary orators must be sustained by an increase of ideas ; 
for it will be no longer allowable to talk for two hours together without 
a thought to communicate. Political holders forth after dinner, will 
also be restricted within more wholesome limits; and we shall, more 
over, have a better chance of a liberal circulation of the bottle, than 
these eternal decanter-stoppers at present tolerate. We may calculate; 
too, upon a considerable saving in coat-buttons; the most deliberate 
prosers no longer tinding it necessary to make a drag of those —— 
dages, when they possess the power of shooting you flying, with an 
epigram, as you pass them in the street. We cannot help speculating 
also upon a notable improvement in the national morals, on the score 
of hypocrisy, when the language ceases to lend itself to the pons 
derous, balanced, and sustained sententiousness, so necessary for carry~ 
nyo grave moral farces. 

o judge of the abbreviating effects of cheap postage upon epistos 
lary style, and to form a full estimate of the future, we have only to 
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look back on the past. There was an epoch, when post-offices did 
not exist, when letters were mostly confined to matters of state, and 
when none wrote but they who could afford to pay for a special ex- 
press. Then it was that a letter was a serious matter; that the very 
putting down its elaborate direction ** to my righte honourable, or righte 
worthy, my very singular and esteemed master and friend at his lodg- 
ings in Londone, &c.,” occupied more time than is now put to the com- 
position of a communication of several sheets. How tedious then wag 
the surplusage of awkward and intorted phrases, used to clothe the 
plainest ideas !—how utterly wearisome the endless accumulation of un- 
meaning expressions of the individual’s sense of his own worthlessness— 
the fulsome exaltation of his correspondent’s virtues and grandeurst 
how abundant the indulgence in rigmarole of every description! Then 
came the winding up, the stiff, quaint, stately, hypocritical protesta- 
tions of the love, respect, awe, duty, &c., of “the pore beadsman and 
oratour,” who could scarcely bring himself to arrive at a definitive signa- 
ture. Why, the very adjusting of the silk string that went to affix the 
seal, was a matter of forethought and contrivance, and must have 
thrown a dilatory colouring over all that preceded it. Tedious as 
sueh a process of letter-writing must in itself have been, it was 
necessarily still further protracted by the want of use. There are 
rsons yet alive, who, from this cause alone, are compelled to meditate 
or a week before they call for paper and ink; and who, when they 
have screwed their courage to that sticking-place, expend more hours 
upon the composition of the much-dreaded task, than Lord Brougham 
would give to a volume of political sketches, or Lytton Bulwer to a five- 
act drama. 

But if very great improvements took place in this matter, in 
the green of reform, what may not be expected under the high pres- 
sure of a penny postage? Every act and contrivance will be adopted 
for abridging the forms of correspondence, every ingenuity exerted to 
compress its substance. The ‘‘Poet of memory” will then cease to fret 
over the dropped pronoun at the head of his letter. Not only the 
complimentary ‘* my” so sensitively indicative of the state of the 
writer's affections, but the entire “dear sir’ also will be abolished 
‘at one full swoop.” Nor let any one imagine that such dulcet 
flourishes are too insignificant for reform: a great mercantile house 
made a notable retrenchment in the article of ink, by not dotting their 
i's, nor crossing their ¢’s; and a much more considerable saving must 
accrue in the clerkship hitherto devoted to an unmeaning citcum: 
bendibus of preliminary address. Men will therefore rush in medias 
res, and come at once to the matter in hand, all compliments and dutiés 
really ‘‘ presupposed.”” A woman, too, will no longer, more suo, reserve 
her business for the postscript of her letters; since custom will abso 
lutely proscribe such “ more last words” in toto, as being, out of all 
endurance, “ too tedious to mention.” With the “ sir,” or the “* gentle- 
men,’’ at the head of the letter, will disappear the “ humble servant to 
command,” and the “ by procuration for self and company” at its end, 
Many will be the moral consequences of such a change. Brevity and 
dryness of style will tend to produce a corresponding cynicism of ‘feel- 
ing. | Dunning letters, in dropping the preluding sweetnesses of 
** bad times,” ** great temporary distresses of trade,” “ bills to accept,” 
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and ‘‘ unex losses,”’ and in being reduced to a simple “ pay me 
bill or else eee wil react on the en of creditors, aecetice auinenel 
pity and shame, and inviting them to a mode of action as brusque as 
their language. So also the most ceremonious invitations will dwindle 
into “dine with me on Wednesday,” and the politest refusal will not 
extend beyond “can’t come;” and it cannot be hoped that people 
will set much store by hospitalities thus briefly offered and lightly re- 
jected. ‘‘ Proposals, too, for matrimony,” in being compressed into the 
pithy familiarity of * Will you marry me, dear Ally Croker?” will tend 
to diminish gratitude for the offer: and when the blushing fair shall 
hide her virgin emotions under the sufficing simplicity of “How 
much ?” lovers may be shocked at the nakedness of the implied truth. 

Another important social change involved in this saving, will be the 
downfal of diplomacy, thus stripped of its long-winded ambiguities, 
and of its sentences, which equally mean every thing or nothing. 
There will be no room for ulterior negotiation after a despatch which 
announces a great political event with the curt simplicity of the prizee 
ring, with its ‘‘ Humphreys has done the Jew, by G—!” 

To meet the new demands upon time in social life, much, no doubt, 
will be effected by the adoption of lithographed skeleton letters, to be 
merely filled up with the pen, as to their accidental particularities ; 
with blanks for instance, for dates and sums, or in the case of mare 
riage, announcements with spaces for the names of the parties. Such 
printed formule will be sold by the quire, and selections of subjects 
will be made up in sets; begging letters, borrowing letters, dunning 
letters, complimentary letters; letters for wives, husbands, friends, 
children ; letters to constituents, and to country cousins, with counter 
sets of replies, to correspond. 

One bad consequence will result from such doings, namely that we 
shall have no more Madame de Sevignés. The art of letter-writing in 
England owes much of its present perfection to the privilege of frank- 
ing; but even the dolce far niente of the mansion or the villa will no 
longer stimulate to the covering of reams of note-paper, when such 
effusions must be paid for in advance,—however low the tax, which 
may be laid on epistolary verbosity. What between those who will 
not pay for their own writing, and those who will be too busy to write, 
there will be a notable decay of that elaborate epistolary, ‘‘ much 
ado about nothing,” which makes the charm of aristocratic life. 
No more Horace Walpoles, then, for all time to come, with their 
prattle about Pattypan, and the wet-paperness of his friends and corre- 
spondents; no more of the delightful tittle-tattle of the Swifts to the 
M.D.’s. All the circumstances and relations of life will be reduced to 
an utilitarian simplicity. The letters of the lover will be as dry 
and as pithy as those of an attorney. A son’s epistles to his father, 
will closely resemble a bill of exchange, a wife’s to her husband, will 
be easily mistaken for an insolvent’s schedule, and a proposition for 
elopement, will be a simple announce, that a chaise and a rope-ladder 
are in a state of promising forwardness. 

For such a change the public is already somewhat prepared by the 
growing brevity of its vivd voce communications. ‘ How do,” and 
+: How are you?” have long superseded the more sententious in- 
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quiries of the olden time; and as a man’s personal appearance is 
@ sufficient guarantee that he is not confined to bed, no one dreams 


of waiting for an answer to such interesting interrogatories. In- 
deed, so great has been the velocity acquired by most of the every-day 
snovements of society, that vanity itself has not leisure pour s'écouter 
= the same prolix complacency as formerly. The gravest interests 

with a word or a nod. Propositions of love, slipped in 
leans the of a quadrille, cannot be suffered to expand intoa 
well-developed eloquence. In a country-house, perhaps, there may be 
“atime for such a word;” persuasion may there be permitted to be 
talkative, and lovers may make a mutual way with each other, by pa- 
tient listening to the endless outpourings of self-love, the more usual 
staple of modern flirtations. But if such things are so effected, by 
Jove, it must not be during the shooting-season! In the assemblies of 
London, and in the crush-room of the Opera, a passing glance must 
be made toconvey a whole Iliad of intelligence, and to give as 
finite assurance of amiable intentions as heart can desire. We, there- 
fore, particularly request our friends to exert every caution to prevent 
such comprehensive telegraphy from going astray, and to preserve 
themselves from the oe of addressing such meaning looks to 
the wrong person. With a similar adroit simplicity of means, bargains 
of great moment are effected upon change; and bets to the most 
Serious amount are made on the turf, while the horses are within three 
lengths of the winning-post. 

With every means, however, and appliance to boot, there will still 
remain so large a sum of writing to be daily accomplished, as cannot 
but trench upon all the other employments of life, and make, as we 
have hinted, the most unexpected changes in the national character, 
If there is no better way of studying a science, than writing a book 
about it, a similar development of ideas on things in general, must be 
expected from letter-writing in its proposed universality. From this 
we may collect that the necessity for a national system of education 
will be all but superseded. Men will teach themselves and their chil- 
dren to read and write, in compliance with a fashion that will soon be 
so general; and whoever will take the trouble to preserve his corre- 
spondence, and arrange it, will soon find himself m possession of a 
MS. encyclopedia, that will beat the printed ones in every particular. 
We ourselves know some polemical young ladies, who even in the pre- 
sent circumscribed circulation of ideas, have made a very pretty pro- 
gtess towards a corpus theologia in the shape of “letters to a friend ;”” 
m which grace and predestination are handled in a familiar and easy 
style, and ‘‘the nothingness of good works” set forth with a lucidity 
that would not disgrace an @cumenical council. We are acquainted 
also with certaim epistolary politicians, whose occasional letters throw 
invaluable light on the great questions of the day: and the very best 
history of England during the present century might be collected from 
the daily notes of some half-dozen political ladies of quality, addressed 
from their doudoirs to their partners in flirtation. From the passing 
of the new postage law, we look upon it that the Society for for the 
diffusion of Ueefal Knowledge, will be functus officio; formen's bodies 
are not more rapidly propelled on the material railroads, than their 
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minds will be hurried along on the intellectual railroads of cheapened 
correspondence. Most particularly do we count upon the impulse 
which will be afforded to the givers of advice, a tribe upon whom the 
known ungraciousness of their task has never operated as a preventive 
check. By the development of this one agency, the most satisfac- 
tory improvements in public morals may reasonably be expected :— 
at least, if people still persist in the indulgence of all sorts of follies and 
vices, it will not be for want of being “ tuld better” by friends and rela- 
tions, at a penny a piece. But independently of that stimulus to virtue, 
surely the public preoccupation, with what at worst must be an innocent 
amusement, will hardly allow folks to commit as much sin between post- 
hour and post-hour as they did when they had the whole twenty-four 
hours “ to follow their own vagary, oh,” without let or molestation. The 
tinkling of the postman’s bell will break many a vicious assignation, 
and will empty the gin-palaces more effectually than the best- 
arranged temperance societies. Instead of haunting playhouses and 
music-meetings, the common people will stay at home to spell out their 
correspondence ; and many a buck and blood will be kept away from 
“« the Finish,”’ sitting up to overtake his arrears of epistolary obligation. 

The great point though, connected with this subject, on which we have 
the saddest misgivings, is certainly a most material one—that is, the due 
provision of the physical elements for all this letter-writing. Whence is 
the paper to come from, or the sealingwax, or the pens and the ink? No 
imaginable impregnation of plaster of Paris, will enable the makers to 
work up their rags into sufficient surfaces to meet the demand. No 
hundred-Perry power will fabricate steel pens to supply a moderately- 
peopled parish. Birmingham itself, if it ever gives up rioting, and 
takes to trade again, will not yield the iron necessary for their fabrica- 
tion ; and the Thames itself, if sufficiently blackened by becoming the 
common sewer of a metropolis large as London threatens to be, will 
not yield ink enough to keep the pens going. Where, too, shall we find 
clerks to sort, where postmen to deliver the letters? May not the craft 
of letter-writing increase so fast, as to reduce every man to the neces- 
sity of delivering his own letters? It is, indeed, fortunate for mankind 
that some physical bounds will be thus set to the letter-writing impulse. 
Otherwise there would be considerable risk of the means destroying the 
end, by a total overthrow of the reciprocity (as Mr. Pitt would have said) 
of the process. As it has happened in the present state of literature, 
that authors are more numerous than readers, so it may be with episto- 
lary authorship; folks may be so busy in writing to their friends, that 
they may never find time to read their own letters. 

But we think we hear our readers beginning to ask, n'est ce assez 
sermonné pour boyre? and to remind us that we have not ourselves 
commenced practising the laconism we foretel. The hint would cer- 
tainly be justifiable ; but what is to be done with so prolific a subject, — 
a subject which one must make a long letter of, though in Plautus’s 
sense of the words, we were hanged for so doing: 


“ Neque quicquam melius est mihi 
Ut opinor, quam ex me ut unam faciam literam 
Longam, meum laqueo collum quando obstringero.” 
dD 2 
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We have not half exhausted our budget, so many are the ways in 
which cheap postage presents itself to the imagination. At one time, 
we began to fear that the dread of it would drive every Englishman to 
emigrate, and leave the postmaster-general *** at e’en on the bleak 

i¢ shore alone ;” but we perceive to our comfort, that other governments 
i have caught the infection, and are meditating -a similar reduction in 
| their own establishments, which will set all right. Thus restored to 
our equanimity, we remember what Mr. Kelly used to tell us in his 

choicest recitative, that 


“ the worst of every evil is the fear.” 


Trusting, therefore, that our readers will survive this new infliction, 
we shall terminate our paper in the best bear and fiddle style, though 
/ not with the usual threat of “the rest in our next ;” for as our friend 

Merlino Coccalio says, 


ei 
Li 


caereate oe 


“ Si narretur tuttum nimis esset afannus.*” 


Without another word, then, we conclude in a formula germane to. 
the subject, by assuring our friends, that we remain their obedient and 


faithful servant to command. 
B- 











CLOSE OF THE MONSOON—MADRAS. 
(From Nature.) 
A SONNET. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Tue time of rains, the wild Monsoon is o’er, 
Yet loudly roars the surf, and on the strand 
Crowd scattered relics of the storm ;—the hand 

Of some shark-mangled fisherman, and, more! 

The shark now dead beside its prey. Ashore, 
Eartn slowly dons its garb of green—a band 

Of mowing monkeys scamper up yon rock ; 

And parrots bright, and minas dun now flock 
Among the mango boughs; high on the sand 

The fan-leaved cocoa shows its ripening nuts, 
Whilst prankful squirrels, nibbling at the rind, 
Their orange-tinted teeth display. Behind, 

Industrious matmen raise their summer-huts, 

i Where scented cus-cus piled, perfumes the passing wind ! 





* Afannus, affanno—Anglice, “a dead bore.” 











( 37 ) 
THE CLAUSE IN THE WILL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ RATTLIN THE REEFER, &c. 


Nor very many years ago there was.a populous and traffic-trod 
street in the metropolis, leading from Piccadilly into Oxford-street. It 
was not a very fashionable, but a very busy one. It was called by a 
name ominous of its coming annihilation—it was swallowed up with 
many more, by the progress of improvements under the regency. Need 
I say it was Swallow-street ? 

It was just at the time when Bonaparte ‘had ceased obliging the 
different powers of Europe to make prisoners of each other’s subjects 
by being converted into a prisoner himself, when Mr. John Ward found 
that one of theearliest advantages that he should derive from participating 
in the blessings of the general peace, was the loss of the freshest and most 
important years of his life, that is to say, from fourteen till twenty ; and 
that he had to begin to learn, de novo, how to provide for his future 
respectable subsistence. The intelligent reader need not, in these days 
of general knowledge, be informed, he is only reminded, that a mid- 
shipman’s half-pay just amounts to three farthings a year, with the 
usual deductions and fees of office, which half pay is payable quar- 
terly—that is to say, when he the midshipman can get it. 

John Ward being one of this over-remunerated class—(what is Joseph 
Hume about that the evil still exists in all its magnitude ?)—began, for 
the first time in his life, to cast up the few bills he ever paid, before he 
was satisfied with the “ tottle of the whole.” Just at this crisis, he 
had made a purchase, in a shop in this same Swallow-street, of sundr 
descriptions of linen, silk, and hose, necessary for a midshipman fat- 
tening upon the peace establishment. 

Whilst he was making the most bungling of all awkward attempts 
to cheapen the various articles, he was struck by the appearance of 
the proprietor of the shop, who was the person with whom he was 
transacting this, to him, important affair. He was a tall man, of 
about thirty years of age, and comely withal, but of that sort of 
conventicle comeliness, from which you would seek relief by gazing at 
downright ugliness. His features were, though large, remarkably re- 
gular, and the shape of his countenance a lengthened oval, His hair 
was as black as any lady could have wished to fall over shoulders of 
the purest white, and coarse enough and strong enough to have satisfied 
any worker in horsehair. This jet-black hair was parted in a very 
amiable manner over his high forehead, and hung in flaky lengths about 
the nape of his neck. The coat he wore was of some indescribably 
sad colour; and, though metal buttons were then generally worn, his 
were covered with cloth. He used the smallest apology possible for a 
white cravat, tied behind ; shirt-collar there was none. With the ex- 
ception of his linen he was dressed in one colour. Still, with all this 
severity of simplicity in his outward man, he had less the appearance 
of a sectarian preacher about him, than of one habituated to the counter, 

His deportment was sedate; his motions slow but assured; his 
enunciation sonorous and deliberate ; in fact, it struck Ward at the time, 
that he was just such a man as one of those to whom Cromwell formerly 
addressed his admonition, ‘to trust in the Lord, and keep their pow- 
der dry.” 
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In the necessary colloquy that took place between John Ward and 
himself, John expected that he should hear either some texts misapplied 
from the Scriptures, or the cant of the meeting-house. On the con- 
trary, his language was business-like, and, so far as John’s pocket was 
concerned, decidedly to the point. He also smiled often, but not in- 
Stantaneously, upon the impulse of the occasion, as other people smile, 
for his grin was lugged slowly and unwillingly into existence. You 
saw the preparation for it—it struggled against its master’s bidding; 
and when it was at length fully exposed upon the rigid lips and unwill- 
ing muscles of the cheeks, it lingered there, and when it had served its 
purpose, was as unwilling to depart as it had been to appear—it did 
not vanish, but slowly faded away; thus, it often happened, that whilst 
its owner was assuring John, with solemn voice, that he valued his sal- 
vation too much to cheat him, the Judas-smile sat mocking on his lips, 
giving every word he uttered the lie. 

This person, whose name was Phineas Macfarlane, when he had 
failed to induce John Ward to make any more purchases, assuming a 
very abstracted air, and casting up his large lustreless black eyes to 
the ceiling, remained in apparent meditation, for at least three minutes. 
Perhaps he wished to induce his customer to think that he was absorbed in 
silent prayer—at least Ward thought so at the time. After this acting he 
passed his hand suddenly across his forehead, called up his unwilling 
smile, made a tradesman’s bow, and made out and cast up Ward's 
little account, as he termed it, with a speed to him astonishing; and 
taking his address, in order to send home the parcel, he held out, very 
naturally, his hand for the money. 

The singular demeanour and the pantomime of the man-mercer 
had completely thrown the midshipman off his guard, and the latter 
unconsciously omitted casting up the figures, but paid the money down, 
as if he had still been in the halcyon days of a bloody war, when prize- 
money was in esse, and promotion in posse. He paid the money, but 
did not pocket the bill so readily as Phineas did the pay. On the con- 
trary, as he deliberately walked forth from the counter, he perused the bill 
slowly, item by item, and having done this in a careful and melancholy 
manner, he fixed himself, unwittingly, on the threshold of the door to 
add up the whole. 

He was not aware that he was closely watched; and he had 
just come to the conviction, either that Phineas Macfarlane was 
a rogue, or that he, John Ward, was still deficient in that rule of 
arithmetic called by little boys ‘compound addition,” when the 
loud voice of the tradesman called out to him rather rudely, that by 
his standing on the step of his door he was preventing the ingress of 
several carriage-ladies, This, of course, made John look up and down 
Swallow-street, and as the only vehicle that he could discover was that 
of a costermonger, drawn by a respectable old donkey, he then looked 
at Mr. Phineas Macfarlane, and then at his bill—the forefinger of his 
right hand still uponthe column on which his arithmetical knowledge, 
and Mr. Phineas Macfarlane’s integrity were at issue. 

** Will you have the goodness, sir, either to movein or move out?” 
said the man-mercer. 

“Io, by all means,” said Ward, “it is you that are out. I'll 
trouble you for ten shillings, with which you have overcharged me.” 

At this, the long oval face, and the sallow regular features of Phi- 
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meas grew dark, very dark, and his reply was hurried and discourteous. 
He denied the overcharge at once, and asked John Ward if he meant 
to call him a thief. Singularly enough, Ward did not lose his temper 
on the instant, but mildly told him it was a question in which violence 
and assertion were of no consequence, but one merely of figures, and then 
invited him to cast up the figures with him. They then laid their heads 
together, not very amiably, each in his own way running up the co- 
lumn of the shillings. John knew that he was young, and apne 
looked much younger; but his adversary, for such he was now rea 
become, did not know that John had been educated at a school, in whic 
the first principle that is there taught, is to rid the bosom of fear, at 
once and for ever. 

Phineas, in this little exploit, endeavoured to intimidate and confuse 
his customer ; firstly, by speaking almost at the top of his voice; and 
secondly, by obstinately beginning to cast up from the bottom of the 
columa, when John began at the top, and vice versd. At length, he 
so far forgot his sleek self-possession, as to tell Ward that he lied, and 
endeavoured to snatch the bill from him. This approach to violence 
was returned by a distinct and well-applied rap on the head; a fracas 
ensued—two shopmen joined in the fray, whilst a third procured a con- 
stable. John still kept possession of the bill, whilst the officer kept 
possession of John as his prisoner, until he placed him at the bar before 
the magistrate in Marlborough-street, for a violent and outrageous as- 
sault upon Mr. Phineas Macfarlane, a respectable housekeeper, against 
the king’s peace, and all the statutes in that case made and provided. 

The reader need not be told that John Ward was fined for the as- 
sault, and that Mr. Phineas Macfarlane had to refund the ten shillings, 
as the bill, receipted by himself, was evidence conclusive against him. 
To John’s accusation of contemplated fraud, he had the audacity to 
assert, that at the moment of making out the account, he had been 
forcibly struck with the unction of one of Doctor Watts’s divine songs, 
from which the trifling mistake had arisen, and that it was a wicked 
libel upon him, to accuse him, for his character was well known, of a 
premeditated fraud in the transaction. He was believed, and John was 
reprimanded by the magistrate. 

Now John Ward retired from this seat of justice with what he 
thought only a just measure of anger against all parties, not exclud- 
ing himself. This last person, indeed, he set down as a most incompre- 
hensibly stupid ass, to allow himself thus to be foiled by a lank-haired, 
oily-headed sanctimonious pretender to honesty like Phineas. 

In all the seaports of her majesty’s dominions, and in those also of 
all foreign parts, the midshipman will be found, so far as in him lies, to 
be a gregarious animal. If they, the midshipmen, cannot hunt and de- 
fend themselves, and, we are sorry to add, offend others, in flocks, 
they will in pairs; and the more hardly, and the more sternly that ad- 
versity presses upon them, the closer is this spirit of alliance between 
them, and the more affectionately and truthfully held and cherished. 

John Ward had a companion and a friend, that even the horrors of 
midshipman’s haif-pay, could not alienate from him. There was a 
great discrepancy between the fortunes of these two; for whilst John 
Ward saw no other prospect before him, than that, after having spent 
the little money that still remained to him of his pay, and that derived 
from prizes, of going and offering his services to navigate the mercantile 
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navy, his friend had already been made a sleeping partner in his uncle’s 
large wholesale tobacconist establishment in the Borough. Never was 
there a more wakeful sleeping partner than Harry Haldrum; indeed, 
no one knew when he slept—in the night it certainly was not, as all the 
fraternity of the old watch at the west-end of the town were willing to 
testify upon oath, with, or even without a consideration. In fact, he 
was one of those young gentlemen, who, from his connexion with 
trade, was not so well assured of his own gentility as he wished; there- 
fore, at times, to secure the appellation of ‘‘ gentleman” as much to 
himself as possible, did his best to act quite unlikeone. With the ex- 
ion of this foible, he was, however, a good fellow. 

Hal heard his old shipmate's account of his tribulation, in a rich, 
soiled silk dressing-gown, with a golden tasselled velvet cap, of the 
most vivid green, on one side of his head, with a veritable Havannah 
cigar in his mouth; and, as the narrative grew more interesting, so the 
more furiously he smoked. By the time that it was finished, so was 
the cigar nearly; and, as the tale of woe ceased, he flung down the 
remnant, burning as it was, upon the rich carpet, and crushed out the 
lighted ashes x Nie. them under his heel, with a gesture and an 
emphasis that Ward well understood, as a wish to be using the lank- 
haired physiognomy of Phineas Macfarlane in the same fashion. 

“ Well,” said John Ward, *‘ now that you have heard my wrongs, 
what shall I do ?” 

*“* I'll go and give him a good starting—that is, I mean, a towelling.” 
Haldrum kept his word—fastened a quarrel upon him, and beat him 
unmercifully. 

It might have been a fortnight after this conversation, when one fine 
morning, John Ward presented himself to his old friend, Hal Haldrum, 
at his locale in Duke-street. The meeting was a painful one to both 

rties. John had come to announce to his friend, that circumstances 

ad compelled him to adopt as his dernier ressort, the resolution of em- 
barking as the first mate of a West-Indiaman; and Harry had the 
offer of assistance in his heart, and it trembled on his tongue, and yet 
he knew not whether a present relief would not be an ultimate disaster. 

“There is no disgrace in it,” said poor Jolin, doubtingly, and with 
a hectic flush; ‘“‘and yet I think it would have broken my father’s 
heart, had he been living to see it.” 

‘* No, John, no—it would not, though he lived and died a naval 
officer, he would have gloried in his son honestly serving his country in 
the mercantile navy, rather than to have seen him idling away his time 
on shore, in wanton dissipation, if he had the means, or in disaffected 
poverty if in want—he would, perhaps, rather see him the right-minded 
resolute fellow that you are, than such a harum-scarum, good-for-little 
fellow as myself—a useless consumer of the good things of this life— 
asomething worse than an unprofitable or idle member of one of the 
busiest communities in the world.” 

‘* The large snuff-manufactory in the Borough.” 

** No more of that, if you love me, John; it is not I, but my capital 
that does the good work there; sink the shop, I shall reform by and 
by, and marry. Yes, marry—why do you start?—I am not so fresh- 
coloured and fine a looking fellow as you—yet I’m straight enough, 
and have got a trick of the eye that may take a girl’s fancy—especially 
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when I can throw in some thousands as a make-weight, to so light a 
bargain as myself—I wish I had your good looks, however.” ? 
*¢ And I your money.” : 

** Upon my soul, I would change—so you see, after all, that your lot 
is preferable to mine.” 

* But I don’t see it.” 

‘‘ Then I will put the case, and if you will only keep your eyes open 
it will be visible enough. Now, here’s Mary Macfarlane.” 

‘© Macfarlane! What! the daughter of Phineas Macfarlane, of 
Swallow-street—the man whose nose you cracked ?” 

“‘ Not his daughter, but his cousin—his ward also—or at least lately 
was so—splendid girl, Jack—such manners—and a great fortune in 
the bargain !” 

“ What, and has it passed through the canting man-mercer’s hands, 
and remains great ?” 

‘* There were two other guardians, my boy; and I don’t know how 
many trustees! Now, she shall help me in my case. Suppose you 
and . were to bid up for her?” 

sa *” 

“* Yes, you—with your Grecian countenance, mountain colour, and 
laughing English blue eyes—and then there is that worst of all devils, 
called persuasion, in the very tone of your voice. You! why not you? 
bse supposing we both strove for her, and I won her, as most likely I 
should.” 

** Thank you,” said John Ward, a little more mortified than he ought 
to have been, considering his late modest disclaimer. 

“« Don’t thank me, Jack, but thank my two or three thousand a year, 
as it may be. So you see, my income would have done what plain 
honest Hal Haldrum could not. Put the case the other way, that you 
won her—and there’d be an end to the argument; so stick yourself, 
Jack, on either of the horns of the dilemma, and there you'll be a 
happier fellow than J.” 

‘* Well! if I must be empaled, I should like it to be on a golden horn 
—but all this is but sorry comfort to me; you won’t get her, because 
you don’t deserve her, though your money does ; and I should not, though 
I do deserve her (mind, the assertion is yours, not mine), because I 
have no money to make my deserving palatable.” 

‘“‘ That’s more than you know—you shall try, however.” 

** Impossible! ‘ The Thomas and Nancy,’ confound the owner’s 
taste, what names they give their ships!’ The Hooker sails, Hal, in a 
fortnight from this day.” 

‘* Time enough, my boy—you shall try.” 

** And you—” 

** Oh! I’ve tried—that is to say—l’ve tried if there would be any 
use in my trying; but you know, Jack, mine are not qualities to be 
estimated at first sight—to get sterling gold you must dig for it.” 

** And the lady won’t dig?” 

“‘ She won’t hold spades—and because she has diamonds in one hand, 
she holds her single heart tightly in the other.” 

‘* A pretty metaphor—but why-have you left out clubs?” 

“« Because, Jack, I have not wit enough to bring the sticks in—nor 
myself either—the greatest stick of all—but you shall see Mary to-night!” 

* Positively ?” 
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“ Most positively and assuredly. You shall make love to her—she 
shall make love to you—you shall win her—you shall, indeed—and 
like myself, put Phineas’s nose out of joint.” 

“ You are more than ever mysterious.” 

‘« The canting fellow takes some advantage or benefit under his 
uncle's will—and he has wrung some sort of condition from the lady’s 
; e has a kind of claim upon her, which many people allow 
—and he parades it finely.” 

** And she—I am deeply and foolishly interested—” 

“ Hates him as much as I do, and the inquiry whether ¢ short-cuts is 
riz, or returns is fell.’ We shall all meet to night.” 

Having a spare bed, it was arranged by Haldrum, that his friend 
should live with him till he sailed, and that, at least they should spend 
the time as merrily as possible together. 

That very evening, dressed out, with the assistance of Henry’s ward- 
robe, in the very height of the fashion, the mate of the merchant-ship, 
Thomas and a repaired, with his friend, to a brilliant party at 
Alderman Heavisides’s, situated in one of the streets adjoining to Bed- 
ford-square. This community of habiliments is a cockpitonian practice, 
founded upon the first and most universal of principles, necessity. 
There was no fastidiousness displayed on the part of Ward, at being thus 
rigged out under false colours, by his friend. The law of meum et tuum, 
in coats, waistcoats, and shirts, has a very latitudinarian construction, 
according to the midshipman code. 

Upon his first introduction to the party, John Ward made a sensation. 
He was, by far, the handsomest man in the rooms. His only failing, 
that of being over-dressed, was a recommendation to the circle in which 
he found himself. There was nothing, either good or bad, high or low, 
in the name of Ward; and when Harry introduced him as a travelled 
gentleman, just arrived from foreign parts, every one pronounced the 
stranger as decidedly aristocratical. The alderman was impressive in 
his welcome, and Mrs. Heavisides, his respectable lady, fussy on the ex- 
altation of her happiness in making his acquaintance. 

Mr. Phineas Macfarlane was not yet authorized to make one of this 
distinguished party, being still a shopkeeper, and carrying en his busi- 
ness by retail. But he had his hopes, and they were sanguine ones. 
His cousin, decidedly the finest specimen of humanity of the two or 
three hundred present, was in the midst of her circle in the full 
blaze of her beauty. In magnificence of appearance and faultless- 
ness of form, no one, either male or female, approached her, with the 
exception of John Ward. This was felt by all present, and the crowd 
unconsciously and simultaneously made way for him, as, accompanied 
by his friend, he was introduced to her. 

Henry Haldrum was received with a bantering familiarity, and John 
with a slight blush, a tribute of surprise to the exceeding elegance and 
comeliness of his appearance. He had the freshness of the healthfal 
sea upon him. He was the native rose amidst the exotics. He was 
superior to, and unlike every other man present. Mary was struck, but 
it was not with love. 

After the bore of introduction, and its few murmured and unintelli- 
gible words had passed, John Ward fell diffidently back, and was soon 
snapped up by one of the accomplished belles of the room. Any thing 
like a country-dance, or a threesome or foursome reel, the mate of the 
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merchantman could have mastered, but he knew nothing about the 
figures of the quadrilles; so, with the natural suavity of the born, not 
the made gentleman, he preferred conversation. 

The alderman’s lady was in tortures, lest she had not the newest and 
most fashionable figures to display, in order to attract his attention; to 
gain his approbation, she despaired. 

Henry Haldrum put in practice one of those disagreeable things 
called hoaxes, upon Miss Macfarlane. We never could discover in 
what a hoax differed from a lie, excepting that, tothe height of menda- 
city it adds the extreme of folly. However, in whatever light Henry 
might have regarded it, he gravely told the lady that his friend was not 
only a man of fashion, nearly allied to many members of the 
but that he was a person of an immense fortune also, and that his ex- 
pectations were still greater; he mentioned a sum allotted to him 
as a yearly income during his minority, that actually startled Miss Mac- 
farlane, and caused several very prudential mothers to edge forward to« 
wards the mate of the merchant-ship. 

John Ward was overwhelmed with introductions, and nearly died the 
death of a fly in a phial of honey-water ; being almost poisoned by the 
sweets of civility and salutation. More than once the words, “ Who 
am I?” trembled upon his incredulous lips, as one being uncertain of 
his identity. 

“< It is very pleasant, however,” thought he, “ and I will enjoy it so 
long as it may last.” 

Full of this wise resolution he made his way to where existed the 
greatest attraction, near the side of Mary Macfarlane, and the two very 
soon forgot, that a ball-room was not a solitary grove, and that well- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen were better provided with organs of ob- 
servation than tall trees and flower-bearing shrubs. 

We will, just now, say no more, than that Miss Macfarlane being of 
age, and in the supposed full enjoyment of her fortune, was provided 
with a discreet, yet poor aunt, who, by a secret sympathy with her 
niece—for not a word was spoken on the subject—invited John Ward 
to call upon her the following day, in order to benefit by his opinion of 
the exact genus to which a favourite ugly macaw of hers belonged. 

The two friends are at breakfast together on the following morn—both 
of them, at first, in high spirits. Those of Hal rose gradually as he 
chuckled over the successful hoax that he conceived that he had played 
on the previous night; whilst poor Ward’s fell, in the same proportion, 
as he began to reflect that he had been permitted tocontemplate a transient, 
yet strongly coveted happiness that was wholly beyond his attainment. 

** You certainly will call, happy and thrice happy Jack. Here have 
I been dangling in her train for nearly two years, and have never yet 
had my calling upon her connived at.” 

**Connived at!” said Ward, astonished that any thing like artifice 
should be imputed to one whom he considered so pure and so perfect. 
“*] am firmly resolved. 1 will not go.” 

“Yes, connived at. The thing is fully understood. But don’t be 
too proud, Jack—your sails draw beautifully from the royals to the 
courses; but 1 furnished you with the wind that sends you ahead at 
this spanking rate.” 

“ You!” 
“ Yes, I—I owed her something; for if she have not quizzed me to 
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my very face—me—who know a thing or two—may I be shrivelled up 
to a tobacco-leaf, turned into a cigar, and be smoked into annihilation: 


by a linendraper’s shopboy. I took my change out of her last night,” 
and he then explained the deception. 

“ And you love—you loved her?” 

** Yes, confoundedly.” 

“* And me—” 

“You, Jack—as a sailor loves his ship.” 

“ Very well, I will go to her now. Good morning.” 

At this very time, Miss Macfarlane was in private and deep consult- 
ation with her solicitor, upon a copy of her father’s will. Twice had 
Mr. Dobson, with a slow aid sonorous voice, the lady looking over his 
shoulder in the mean time, read the following clause : 

** ‘And, although by this instrument I intend that my dearly-beloved 
and dutiful daughter, Mary Macfarlane, shall be considered to be of 
age, when she shall have attained the birthday of her twenty and first 
ana and that then her guardians and her trustees shall account to 

er, or to her attorney, duly authorized, as to all money or goods, 
&c. &c. &e,’” 

** You may skip all that, Mr. Dobson.” 

“‘ Very important,” muttered the lawyer, reading about a page and 
a half of repetitions and technicalities, as a sort of private treat to him- 
self, until he arrived at the principal proviso. ‘‘ ‘ Whereas, my daughter 
Mary may be, peradventure, led astray from the flock of the faithful, 
should she contract a marriage within the first year of her majority 
without the consent of my pious and beloved nephew, Phineas Macfar- 
lane, she shall forfeit one whole and undivided moiety of the benefit 
that she, the said Mary Macfarlane, would otherwise take under this 
will, Moreover, should she contract a marriage within two years of 
her majority, she shall, in like manner, forfeit one-third of the said 
&c. &c.; and if within four years, one-fourth, &c. &c.’” 

“Very arbitrary,” sighed out Miss Macfarlane; ‘could not my 
dear father have trusted me ?” 

“‘ Probably, madam, thought you too young,” snuffled out the at- 
torney, who, taking a pinch of snuff, and drawing a long breath, hung 
with delight over the word ‘‘ moreover,” as he proceeded in his reading 
as follows : 

*** Moreover, though at the age of twenty-five, should my daughter 
still have remained unmarried, she shall be considered as fully entitled 
to the enjoyment of all the benefit bequeathed to her in this instrument, 
and the power of objection on the part of Phineas Macfarlane shall 
cease and determine; yet, should the said Phineas Macfarlane be 
fully assured, convinced, and be made certain that my daughter Mary, 
shall have at any time backslided—’ ”’ 

** Backslided ! good gracious me! Mr. Dobson, what does that mean ?” 

** Backslided—it is not a legal term—backslided—‘ the said Phineas 
Macfarlane shall appropriate for goodly and godly purposes, any portion 
of these my estates, real and personal, as may seem good unto him, 
always reserving for the use of my daughter such a ision as shall 
decently support her in the comforts, though not in the luxuries of life,’”’ 

“* Well, Lam really confounded! I now see a clue to the insolence 
of my cousin, It would seem that he has been constituted as a com- 
plete spy over my actions. But what is backsliding ?” 
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“ As I said before, madam, backslide is not a legal term. In courts 
of law, when there is a doubt upon the exact meaning of a word, ‘and 
the bench and the bar cannot hit it, they have recourse to Dr. John- 
son’s dictionary.” 

‘‘Then,” said the lady, with great animation, ‘let us follow the ex- 
ample of the bench and the bar.” 

‘* Yon cannot do better,” said Mr. Dobson, very seriously and solemnly. 

The folio was procured, and the word immediately found, when its 
meaning was thus expressed: “ Backslide, v. n. from back and slide, 
to fall off, to apostatize, a word only used by divines.” 

** There,” said Mr. Dobson, triumphantly ; * it is not a legal word ; 
therefore, this is not a legal instrument. The lawyer who drew up this 
will should be struck off the rolls,—I could drive a coach and horses 
through it,—your cousin cari take no benefit under this instrument.” 

‘** He begs your pardon,” said Phineas Macfarlane, who had been at 
least two minutes in the room unnoticed. ‘+ Miss Macfarlane has al- 
ready backslided ; for the last three Sundays she has backslided, for 
she was seen praying at the steeple-house.” 

“* Steeple-house! what's that? not legal.” 

«« He means the church of England, Mr. Dobson.” 

“*Why, Mr. Macfarlane, do you call that backsliding ? really it is 
sliding back into the right way,—into the way of the church, as by 
law established,—see the various acts of parliament on the subject. So 
you mean to attempt to act under this will ?”’ 

“1 do, unless Miss Macfarlane assents to some propositions I have 
many months since made to her.” 

** Never, Phineas Macfarlane,” said the young lady with wonderful 
energy. 

‘* Very well, madam ; you will take the consequences.” 

‘* As this is a family dispute,” said Mr. Dobson, rising, ‘‘I will take 
my departure. I will only observe, that this will is a most ridiculous 
document—a bad instrument—it is worth nothing but to make a good 
lawsuit. Mr. Macfarlane, as your friend, I tell you that you have not 
a shadow of right under it; but still, if you are inclined to go to law 
upon the subject, God forbid that I, as a professional man, should at- 
tempt to dissuade you from it.” ; 

Thus saying, Mr. Dobson took himself off with his blue bag, in the 
full satisfaction of his heart, of having senccmen ene done his duty, 
and with the consoling prospect of an everlasting suit at law, that seemed 
destined to dance through all the courts, ecclesiastical as well as civil. ° 

The interview between the relations was long and painful. The al- 
ternation offered by Phineas, cannot be doubted. It was the right of 
naming her husband, or the vexatious lawsuit. He was no fool; he 
essayed every argument with which his position and his knowledge of 
the world furnished him. 

He had even recourse to defiance, and ended his tirade by scornfully 
exclaiming, ‘‘ And then, pray madam, what will you do?” 

‘¢ What will I do, sir, cousin of mine,” said the lady, roused to all 
the energy of a dignified resistance. ‘ This will I do, and that instantly : 
I willshame you from the society of all good men.— You put me into ex- 
tremes, that a maidenly woman might, perhaps ought, under other cir- 
cumstances, to shrink from; I will discover some honourable, just man 
—I will betroth myself to hin—I will not marry him, sir, till 1 am five- 
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and-twenty—you shall take no benefit by that—if he loves me, as I 
think that I deserve to be loved, he will gladly wait. Thus will I free myself 
from your detested set ; his advice will strengthen me, his love will sup- 
port me, his friends shall countenance me, his interest shall protect me.” 

“ There is no such man !” said Phineas, with a smile, truly sardonic. 

‘* There is, sir,” said Mary, vehemently, carried away by her sense 
of injuries and her enthusiasm. “ One young, beautiful, accomplished, 
talented : no petty, shuffling, shopkeeper, but one of nature's, and of his 
country’s aristocracy.—And though J ought not, had I not been plagued 
with a cousin guardian, to have heeded it, one blessed pre-eminently 
with fortune’s gifts—in a word, one that no man could refuse to admire 
—no woman to love; because,—sir, because—he is totally unlike you.” 

At this period of her burst of indignation, the servant announced Mr. 
John Ward. ‘‘ Heaven is propitious! Pray beg him to walk up.” 
Then turning to her cousin, when the servant had disappeared, she con- 
tinued, “ He is here; you shall see him, and tremble and despair.” 

The door opens, and never did three persons start with more unaffected 
surprise. The lady first recovered herself, and advancing to Ward, took 
hold of both his hands,and exclaimed, ‘* My dearsir, is thisa masquerade?” 

‘** Never, madam,” said John, ‘* was dress more appropriate. Iam 
mortified to tell you that Mr. Haldrum deceived you most unaccounta- 
bly—I am neither more nor less than I seem, the first mate of the 
Thomas and Nancy West-Indiaman, and one of the poorest of mates 
also. 1 am here to apologize for my friend, if his conduct will admit of 
apology, to show myself in my true ‘colours, and then to take my leave 
for ever of a presence I ought not to have obtruded upon.” 

Phineas had been gradually nursing up his mirth, until it at length 
burst forth into a most discordant and triumphant laugh : which was 
no little increased by observing how much his cousin was shocked and 
pained. “ That,” said he, giving vent to his brutal joy, “ is the cham- 
pion, the gentleman of noble blood, of high connexions, of great talents, 
and of vast fortune—a filthy tar-jacket !” and Phineas snuffed up his 
dismantled nose with ineffable scorn. 

Now, it must be confessed, that John Ward had carried his mag- 
nanimity rather to an unsightly extreme, in getting his handsome per- 
son into the worst sea-going dress that he possessed ; but his motive was 
good, to undeceive the lady most effectually. 

** A filthy tar-jacket !”” repeated Ward, assuming more than a pa- 
trician dignity. “ Do you mean me, sir ?—Madam, though I am humble 
and poor, "I trust that you do not authorize this insult? I come to you 
with an honest and an honourable purpose.’ 

“* And I honour you for it, Mr. Ward. Act with that person according 
to your discretion.” 

* May Irid you of his presence?” said W ard, making the lady alow bow. 

** In any manner that you may think fit,” said the lady, making him an 
obeisance still lower, and at the same time bursting into tears; for her little 
heart could hold out no longer, torn as it was by conflicting emotions, 

« By the salt sea!” said John, in a glowing passion, * the canting 
rascal must have insulted you !” 

Phineas had prudently removed towards the door ; but he was not quick 
enough to prevent himself being kicked down stairs; and Miss Macfar- 
lane, by an unaccountable forgetfulness, did not ring the bell until she 
had heard the street-door open and close; she then bade the servant 
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tell Ward not to do her cousin any injury, and to beg to see him 
for a few minutes before he departed. At this interview the aunt was 
very properly present; but it did not prevent her, under her excitement, 

m confiding her exact situation to John Ward. This communication 
decided the fate of both; we are sorry that it turned out so little ro- 
mantic ; but it proved an eminently happy one. 

John Ward returned to his friend Haldrum a totally different person— 
he explained his motive for going in his shabby sea-dress, and got good- 
humouredly objurgated for it. 

‘* Well,” said John, ‘‘ don’t swear so awfully at the rigging, I shall 
put it over my mast-head no more; I have done with the sea for ever. 
I suppose that you'll cut me now, Hal, I am going to turn lawyer's 
clerk ; I shall article myself to my crabbed old uncle to-morrow.” 

‘** Your reasons, Jack—your most excellent reasons ?” 

He told them, and the wholesale tobacconist, and the half man of 
fashion had the good sense to approve of them. 

It was a great sacrifice; and, in this world of mean doings, and 
still meaner motives, almost a sublime one. He toiled fourteen 
hours a day, in a dirty oftice—he laboured as one who had an exceed- 
ing great reward before him, and he was worthy of it. 

Phineas Macfarlane went to law upon the trust of the will. It is 
now seven years since the suit began, and six years since Phineas was 
completely ruined. Phineas would have dropped the matter some time 
ago, but the lawyers will not permit it. His name is still used, though 
he may be seen on fine days, when he is not wanted, sweeping the 
crossing opposite the largest chapel of the seceders in this metropolis. 
A humane Lord Chancellor had reserved seven hundreds per annum 
for the care and maintenance, during the suit, of Mary Macfarlane, in 
a manner that it could not be touched. The cause is still a good and a 
fat cause, for all concerned in it, except the principals. Mr. Dobson 
has grown immensely rich. 

The day after Mary Macfarlane attained her twenty-fifth year she 
intermarried with John Ward, gent., &c., who has become an active 
partner in the firm of Dobson and Co., and thus as Mary’s estate 
bleeds under the lancet of litigation, no small quantity of the spoils 
find their way back to her, as her husband is very actively assisting at 
the operation—under the name of his partner; thus, he is not over 
solicitous of getting the bills taxed that are brought against him in re 
Phineas Macfarlane versus Ward, and vice versd; for it is some time 
since cross suits were commenced, besides three or four collateral ac- 
tions on the same subject. 

However, John Ward and his wife are quite as rich and as happy 
as they deserve to be, and Haldrum allows that his old shipmate un- 
derstands milling better than he does; for he has a standing joke about 
it that he generally mars in the delivery, he having only broken Phineas’s 
nose, while Jack put it out of joint; but he has never been able to 
make the jest tell with any thing like effect. 

As to Phineas, he ascribes all his misfortunes to his nasal disfigure- 
ment, as before that he had some hopes of the lady ; but he should go 
back a step farther, and remember his attempts, under the mask of 
sanctity, to defraud an unsuspecting customer of ten shillings. 
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THE WIDOW MARRIED* 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Chap. XIII. 


A SATISFACTORY DISCLOSURE, AND A JUDICIOUS PROPOSAL——A CONJUGAL 
TETE-A-TETE TERMINATING IN VERY AMIABLE RESOLUTIONS. 


‘Tr is quite bed-time mamma, is it not?” said Elizabeth Hubert as 
the door closed after the O’Donagough family. ‘‘I am very, very 
sleepy !” A 

‘* Good night, my dear,” replied her mother, holding up her face to 
receive the farewell salute, 

** Good night, papa,” said Elizabeth, passing on to her father. But 
before he accepted the kiss offered to him, he detained her by the hand 
for a moment, saying, 

‘* What makes you look so very weary to-night, my dear girl? Have 
you walked more than usual to-day ?” 

: No, papa. We have walked very little to-day,” replied the young 
ady. 

What is the matter then, dearest? You do not feel unwell, I hope. 
Do you?” 

Elizabeth stopped short in the middle of a yawn to laugh. “Oh! 
no, se ! Pray do not send for the doctor! I feel perfectly well, only 
very sleepy. 

‘** Perhaps you are tired of talking, Elizabeth ? You and your young 
cousin have had time for a great deal of conversation. Did she tell 
you much about New South Wales?” demanded her father. 

Elizabeth shook her head as she replied, ‘‘ No, not a word.” 

“* What then did you talk about?” asked the general. 

Elizabeth again laughed, and again shook her head. 

‘Ts that shake of the head to be considered as oracular as that of 
my Lord Burleigh? Does it mean a very great deal,” said her 
father. 

‘It means, papa, that I really and truly do not know what she talked 
about,” replied Elizabeth. 

‘* That is to say, you forget it. I presume, my dear, that when the 
discourse was going on, you knew of what subject, or subjects, it 
treated ?” 

** No, indeed papa, I did not,” was the quick reply. ‘‘ My cousin 
said a great many things altogether, I believe, but I quite mean that I 
do not know what they were all about. I did not always understand 
her.” 

“ Did you find her upon the whole an agreeable companion, Eliza- 
beth ?” 

In reply to this direct inquiry, Miss Hubert, after hanging down her 
head a little and looking for a minute or two rather embarrassed, replied, 

“No, papa, I did not; and I do not think that my cousin Martha 
found me an agreeable companion either. Nor do I believe that we 
shall ever be very great friends.” 


——_- 








* Continued from No. cexxiv., page 480. 
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+ Why so, my dear?” said her father, drawing her somewhat closer 
to him. 

“* Because she does not seem to know or care the least in the world 
about any thing that I like; and I do not know or care at all more 
concerning all she talks about.” 

** Well, Elizabeth !” replied her father, {this is unfortunate, but per- 
haps not very extraordinary. However, you know we may be all very 
kind and obliging to her, nevertheless.” 

“Oh! cortaiay, papa! of course, because she is a very near rela- 
tion. Only perhaps, as she is so very womanly, mamma would invite 
her next time to dine with you, and let Emily and me come into the 
drawing-room before you come up stairs, as usual. And then, for the 
rest of the evening, and when we were all together, I should not mind it 
at all.” 

Mrs. Hubert, who had changed her place while this conversation 
was going on, and seated herself close behind her husband, whose arm 
was thrown round his daughter, could hardly repress a smile at this im- 
proved plan of operations, but she did not permit it to be seen, and 
said, with much matter-of-fact gravity, ‘“‘ I believe you are right, my 
dear; and if her mamma makes no objection, I certainly will do so. 
Accident, education, perhaps the climate in which she was born, seem 
to have made this young cousin prematurely a woman, and throwing 
you together as girls of the same age, must, I have no doubt, be equally 
irksome to both. We will not do so again, Elizabeth. Good night, 
dearest !” 

Miss Hubert repaid this expression of maternal sympathy with a 
very tender kiss, and bestowing one also on her father, with rather 
more fondness than usual, as if to show that she was exceedingly obliged 
by having encountered no opposition to the extraordinary measures she 
had been bold enough to recommend, she left the room apparently in 
excellent spirits, and without any external symptoms remaining of the 
extreme weariness of which she had complained. 

‘** Miss Wilmott is right!” exclaimed Mrs. Hubert, as soon as the 
door was closed. ‘‘ There is evidently no danger of Elizabeth’s liking 
this terrible cousin too well.” 

‘* Why yes, my dear,” replied the general, ‘I think you may be 
tolerably easy on that point. And now Agnes, to speak without any 
jesting at all, I trust that your spirits will recover their tranquillity, and 
that you will cease to look every now and then as if you had just re- 
collected some dreadful calamity that was hanging over you. The 
cause, my love, is really not sufficient to justify the effect. We are 
not the first people in the world, depend upon it, who have had a queer- 
looking set of cousins arrive from distant lands to claim kindred with 
them. Will you promise not to worry yourself about it any more ?” 

‘Yes, Montague. I shall behave betternow. But I cannot tell you 
how I have dreaded the seeing my pure-ininded ingenuous Elizabeth 
failing into any tone of intimacy with my unfortunate yous cousjn ! 
and yet it seemed almost inevitable, when two young things of equal 
age were thrown together. But I did not do our girl justice. Dear 
creature! I ought to have felt from the first that it was impossible.” 

I think so, Madonna,” replied General Hubert, rather reproachfully. 
‘* However, I will forgive this misdoubting of the wisdom and good taste 
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of fourteen, if you will promise to support with perfect equanimity, 
whatever effervescence may chance to arise from the superabundance 
of these good gifts at three score and ten. I confess to you, Agnes, I 
rather dread the arrival of aunt Betsy.” 

“* And so do I too,” replied his wife, laughing; ‘* but it is with a 
very different sort of dread from what I felt when in doubt as to the 
effect that might be produced by this new acquaintance on Elizabeth. 
and my dear kind-hearted father, too! He will be here in a fortnight, 
And | perfectly well know what will happen. At first he will feel that 
he cannot be too kind, too cordial in his welcome to my aunt—wheréupon 
she will stun him with her eloquence, smother him with her affection, 
wear his spirits out by her incessant calls upon his admiration for her 
daughter, till he grows nervous—falls into a fit of the gout, and instead 
of benefiting by the sea-breezes we have promised him, he will shut 
himself up in his room without saying a word about his sufferings to any 
body, but suffering martyrdom nevertheless.” 

‘* Yes, that will be the progress exactly, from benignity that desires the 
happiness of all the world, to a gentle melancholy, meekly resigning 
every hope of it for himself. Nevertheless, I think that by keeping 
guard over him pretty watchfully, | may be able, perhaps, to save 
him from a good deal of it. But who can keep guard over aunt Betsy ? 
Who can prevent her seeing every thing, hearing every thing, compre- 
hending every thing—and—acting accordingly ?” 

‘“‘ If she is very outrageous, we must laugh at her,” replied Agnes ; 
** not but it will be hers to laugh at us first. Do you remember her 
prognostications and her prophecies, Montague, when Mrs, O'Dona- 
gough first renewed the intercourse with us? Will she not have some 
cause to triumph now ?” 

‘* No, no, no, dear—not the least in the world,” replied the general. 
** There will be room enough in our little island, depend upon it, both 
for the O’ Donagough race and the Huberts too; and we must be very 
silly folks, certainly, if we cannot contrive to see as little of them as our 
own sense of propriety will permit us to do.” 

“« Unquestionably it should be so,” returned Agnes, musingly, “‘ and 
therefore we will trust that so it will be. But tell me, Montague, what 
sort of conversation did that solemn-looking Mr. O’Donagough enter- 
tain you with, after we left the table? He is a singular-looking man, 
with an expression of countenance that seems to hover between natural 
audacity, and affected sanctification.” 

“Yes,” replied the general, ‘ it is a remarkably puzzling face—and 
manner too. I cannot make him out.” 

“* Did he talk much ?” 

“« No; very litth—and I doubt if aunt Betsy herself could have found 
much to object to in any thing he uttered. Nevertheless I dislike him, 
without being able exactly to explain why.” 

“« Nay, General Hubert, I think that riddle may be easily read,” re- 
plied Agnes; ‘‘ both in person and manner he is coarse and ungentle- 
manlike.” 

“ True! yet that seems hardly sufficient to explain the feeling I have 
about him. There was an evident air of restraint in every word he ut- 
tered, yet it did not seem to proceed from what is usually called shyness 
either, for his conversation, such as it was, consisted chiefly of questions 
concerning all our family connexions, and in a style of pertinacity too, 
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which shyness, I think, ‘ would gamble from.’ Your father in particular, 
and Frederic seemed to possess a strong hold upon his travelled me- 
mory.” 

‘** T suppose that was because my father was so very civil and good- 
natured the night of the famous leave-taking in Mrs. Peter’s drawing- 
room,” replied Mrs. Hubert. 

* Yes, certainly, that may account for it as far as your father is con- 
cerned. But of the two, I think Mr. O’Donagough’s interest seemed to 
be most keenly awake respecting every thing of and concerning 
Frederic Stephenson—and I do not remember that Frederic did any 
thing towards making an acquaintance with him on that memorable 
evening, beyond reconnoitring him from a distant sofa, through Nora’s 
eyeglass, which was, if you remember, the mode by which at that time 
Fred constantly assisted all defects real or imaginary in his visual 
organs.” 

‘* Oh! I can see him now!” returned Agnes, laughing. “‘ How well I 
remember his attitude as she, naughty girl, hid her laughing face be- 
hind him !—I am sure it is very good-natured in Mr. O’Donagough, if 
he saw all that and forgave it.” 

‘* He appears perfectly to have forgiven it, I assure you—inquired 
with an air of great interest where Frederic chiefly resided, asked if he 
was as gay and lively as ever, and, if I mistake not, begged to know 
how many children he had—summing up the whole by assuring me that 
it would give him great pleasure to meet him again.” 

** Well, certainly that does look like being in a very friendly and af- 
fectionate frame of mind!” replied Mrs. Hubert, ‘ and fortunately 
Nora never hears their names mentioned without declaring that she 
wished for nothing so much as to meet my aunt Barnaby again. I 
therefore see nothing to stop the renewal of the acquaintance so auspi- 
ciously begun through Nora’s eyeglass.” 

‘** By the way, Agnes,” resumed the general, ‘‘ did not your aunt 
Barnaby on that occasion introduce her bridegroom as the reverend 
Mr. O’Donagough ?” 

“« Oh, yes !—certainly she did. And I presume he is the reverend 
Mr. O’Donagough still, is he not ?”’ returned Mrs. Hubert. 

** I do not feel quite competent to answer that question,” replied her 
husband. ‘ He certainly did not tell me he was not, yet somehow or 
other I doubt it. I think, from his appearance, that it is most probable 
he went out asa missionary—not of the Church of England, and if so, 
it is as likely as not, that on returning he left his frock behind him. He 
said something about young men’s first ardent impressions and opinions 
being liable to change, and then muttered something about himself as 
being an example of this. But I felt no inclination for the autobio- 
graphy which I fancied was coming upon me, and as he did not seem 
inclined to take wine, I put a stop to it by joining you.” 

“‘ Very skilfully managed,” said Agnes; ‘‘ and to say truth I have 
sufficient faith in your generalship, mon général to prevent my having 
much fear about your individual annoyance. But of all our difficulties 
the greatest is behind! Alas! Montague, who is it must break to 
aunt Betsy, on her arrival, the astounding fact that her niece, Martha 
is in Enrope—in England—in Sussex—in Brighton—perhaps in this 
very house! Who is it, General Hubert that will tell her this 2” 
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“ Dearest Agnes! It can only be yourself,” seplied her husband, 
maliciously. 

‘* Hubert! Have you the heart?” 

“‘ Why, no, I rather think I have not,” he replied. ‘ But do you 
not think the wisest way will be for us to go through the scene together ? 
If you insist upon my making the announcement ftéte-d-téte, you will 
have it all to go through again afterwards.”” 

‘* True !—most true! Let us be together, Montague! 

“« And pray, my love,” resumed the general, laughing, * do you think 
it will be necessary to surround yourself with the same sort of chevaux 
de frise when the event is made known to your father ?” 

“Oh! no, not at all!—I am quite sure that every thing which recalls 
the memory of my poor mother, has acharm forhim. And then, ob- 
serve, he has never seen my aunt Barnaby as you did, Montague, in the 
terrible days of her Clifton brilliance. Still less, if possible, does he 
know any thing of her various offences against aunt Betsy; so that to 
this moment he is perfectly free from any feeling of dislike towards her 
ofany kind. He must be aware, I suppose, that we have quizzed her 
letters a little—but that’s nothing. And do you not think, dearest Mon- 
tague, that it will be but right and proper to leave him as much as 

sible in the same favourable state of mind towards her? Poor thing ! 
fe fear she is not more likely to make friends now, than formerly, and 
her plea of being my own mother’s sister does often come upon me with 
a painful conviction of its strength !” 

** Let it not be painful, dear Agnes!’ replied her husband, kindly ; 
‘you may be obliging and useful toher in many ways, which need not 
interfere with our own comfort. Depend upon it the worst part of the 
reunion is over. What Elizabeth says of the young lady, will in- 
fallibly prove true of the whole party. They are not at all more likely 
to like us, than we are to like them, and I shrewdly suspect they are 
all three yawning at this moment with as much genuine weariness as 
ourselves. So let us go to rest, dearest, without permitting our Aus- 
tralian cousins to haunt us even in our dreams.” 


Crnap. XIV. 


THE ©O'DONAGOUGH FAMILY BECOME POPULAR, AND ARE THE CENTRE 
OF A CIRCLE-——MISS PATTY FORMS A VERY IMPORTANT FRIEND= 
SHIP, AND OPENS HER YOUNG HEART WITH ALL THE FRANKNESS 
OF HER AGE AND CHARACTER, 


Dvnixe the fortnight which followed, General and Mrs. Hubert, 
with their eldest daughter, were absent from Brighton ona visit, at a 
friend’s house, about twenty miles distant. Mrs, O’Donagough con- 
sidered this as a most unfortunate contretems, and bewailed her ill- 
luck accordingly ; but to say truth, neither her husband nor her daugh- 
ter shared her sorrow. Mr. Allen O” Donagough was perfectly satisfied 
for the present by having convinced himself that no floating vision of 
Major Allen existed in any cell of memory, either with the general or his 
lady, which could be called to light and life again by looking at him. 

It was not then, and it was not there, however, that he hoped to 
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profit by the acquaintance, and he was quite as well pleased to be left 
just at first in the free and unobserved enjoyment of his restoration to 
the pastimes of ‘‘ auld lang syne,” without having before his eyes the 
fear of not being sufficiently aristocratical in the estimation of General 
Hubert. 

As to Miss Patty, the intensity of her happiness was much too great 
to leave room for any thing like regret. Sallying forth at least six 
times in every day, sometimes in one smart set of ribbons, and some- 
times in another, sute each time of meeting ‘* lots of men,’ as she re- 
marked to her mamma, “ who did nothing but stare at her as long as 
she was in sight,” how could she fail to await with patience the coming 
on of the adventures which she was determined to have some day or 
other with those ‘two darlings” ‘who had bowed to Elizabeth? She 
did wait with patience, or rather she could hardly be said to wait at all, 
for every hour of every day had its allotted joy, till at last she ceased 
to care about “ those two young fellows” at all. 

No sooner was breakfast over every sunshiny morning, than either 
father or mother, were told that they must come with her to the pier; 
and either father or mother obeyed, nothing loth, sharing with parental 

ride in her delight, as every eye followed her in her laughing, bound- 
ing, ringlet-shaking, ribbon-fluttering course. 
“*That’s Dacre, mamma! Ain't he beautiful? He’s a in the 
The maid says he is going to be married, but I'll be hanged if 
I believe a word of it. He didn’t ought to look that way at me, 
mamma, if he’s going to be married, did he ?”—may be quoted as one 
among a thousand speeches which proved the amiable tone of confiden- 
tial familiarity which existed at this time between Mrs. O’Donagough 
and her daughter, and it would be doing the fond mother injustice 
were it not added, that all such outpourings of her young daughter’s 
heart were welcomed with a sort of joyous sympathy, which fostered 
and strengthened every feeling they displayed. 

Nor was Mr. Allen O’Donagough a whit less indulgent to his bloom- 
ing heiress, Not indeed that she so frequently made him the con- 
fident of her military speculations as her mother; on the contrary, 
his presence generally acted in some degree as a check on her commu- 
nications in this line; nevertheless there were not wanting a multitude 
of occasions on which his affection, and her influence were displayed. 
She made him subscribe to both the principal libraries, because, as she 
said, ‘it was so abominably provoking to know that any body that 
one particularly wanted to see was lounging at either, and not to be able 
to go in, and sit down for a little while, if one liked it.” She repeat- 
edly coaxed him to take places at the theatre for herself and her mamma, 
though he protested that the lamps made his head ache so much, that he 
could not stay with them; but this want of gallantry was fully atoned 
for by his making acquaintance at the billiard-table with one lieutenant 
and two ensigns, whom he brought home to play whist and eat lobster 
salad, twice in the course of the week; thereby putting the keystone to 
his daughter's triumphant felicity, by giving her the chance, every time 
she went out, that three officers in full uniform might turn round on 
meeting her and her mamma, and clank their swords upon the paye- 
ment beside them, for as many blessed moments as they could spare. 
In short, Patty felt convinced that it was impossible to have a better 
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father, and had the point been still unsettled, his conduct in a little 
scene which took} place after they had been in Brighton about a week, 
would have put the matter quite out of doubt. 

“‘Papa!” said the lively girl one morning, as they amused them- 
selves by standing together to watch the bathers, “ Papa, you must let 
me bathe !” 

** Bathe, Patty!” exclaimed Mr. O’Donagough in reply ; what on 
earth should you bathe for? Why you are the very picture of health, 
child, and a very pretty picture too, | must say. Better let well alone, 
Patty! The sea may tan your nice skin for what I know.” 

Not it, papa!” cried Patty, snapping her fingers gaily i in his face. 
“* My skin will bear more than that before it is spoiled, 1’ll answer for 
it; and bathe I must, papa. Upon my word and hcnour I must! Now 
do just look at those heads bobbing up and down, and peeping round 
to look at each other. Isn't that capital fun now? Indeed, indeed, 
papa, you must let me bathe; and if you don’t, I won’t mind a single 
word you say about wearing shabby things out of sight, or any thing 
else, for amonth to come. You had better mind what I say at once, 
Pappy,” added the young lady, mimicking her mamma’s constant 
phrase when lecturing herself, and only substituting Pappy for Patty, 
at the end of it. 

This last sally was more than the father could withstand; the mi- 
micry was excellent, and his enjoyment of it so great, that he swayed 
himself backwards and forwards upon the sea-rail, over which he hung 
till his daughter seized the flaps of his coat to pull him back, lest he 
should fall over it. 

“ You little devil, you!” burst from him as soon as he could reco- 
ver his voice. ‘1 should like to see the man that could say you 
nay. And so you must bathe, must you? And bob your hand- 
some head up and down among the rest of ‘em? And so you shall, 
saucy one, if you like it, Only it must not be above once a week, 
Miss Patty, remember that, for it comes deuced dear, I promise you.’ 

In short, one way or another, the first week, and the second week, wore 
pleasantly away, notwithstanding the absence of their great relations, 
and considerably before the expiration of the fortnight, Mrs. O’ Dona- 
gough herself confessed, that much as she doted upon her darling 
Agnes, Brighton was a very delightful place, even though she was not 
there to enjoy it with her. 

The daily increasing intimacy between Mr. O’Donagough and the 
sporting portion of the officers quartered in and near the town, had 
unquestionably much to do with this general family feeling that 
Brighton was the most agreeable place in the world; but about three 
days after the departure of the Huberts, another circumstance occurred 
which greatly enhanced their enjoyment of it. 

In the same house with the O’Donagough family, occupying the 
front parlour as their sitting-room, lodged two young ladies, sisters, of 
an uncertain age, but of the most certain decorum and respectability. 
The windows of their parlour, commanding as they did the approach to 
the house-door, and a full unbroken view of the steps leading to it, 
enabled these young ladies to form a very just and accurate estimate of 
the number and quality of the guests who visited ‘‘the family in the 
drawing-room.” ‘Tell me who are your friends, and I will tell you 
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what you are,” was a proverb, the recondite wisdom of which was fa- 
miliar to the minds of both the sisters, and it would have been difficuit 
to find an occasion on which it would have been more profitably ap- 
ee. A few days of diligent observation, followed by a clear- 

eaded logical deduction of conclusions from premises, enabled the 
two Miss Perkinses to decide, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the 
O’Donagoughs were persons of high consideration, and the most un- 
questionable respectability. In the first place, the approach of Gene- 
ral Hubert’s stylish servant had been noted, commented upon, and 
duly estimated ; and when the visit of the general himself and his lady 
followed, whose names and persons were as well known to the whole 
motley mass of Brighton elegance as those of royalty itself, the vicinit 
of such neighbours became matter of very serious importance indeed. 
Then quickly followed the information on the unquestionable authority 
of the maid of the house, that they had all actually dined at General 
Hubert’s, and were, moreover, very nearly related to him. After this 
intelligence reached them, the excellent good sense of the Miss Per- 
kinses decided that a feeling of what they owed to themselves rendered it 
absclutely necessary that they should in some way or other find means 
of becoming personally acquainted with the occupiers of the drawing- 
room apartment. 

This matter was still in discussion between the two sisters, though 
more as to the feasibility of the object they had in view, than from any 
doubt as to the propriety of the measure, when it was observed by both 
the ladies, each from the window which she especially called her own, 
that several military gentlemen, of different ages, but all, as Miss Ma- 
tilda observed, looking perfectly like men of fashion, were coming and 
going, both morning and evening, in a manner that gave every reason 
to believe they were on terms of great intimacy with the family they 
came to visit. 

No one in any degree acquainted with the moral and social map of 
the ordinary existence of single ladies, “ living on their means,” and 
passing a season at Brighton, can doubt for a moment that this disco- 
very very sharply pricked the sides of the Miss Perkinses’ intent of be- 
coming acquainted with Mrs. O’Donagough. In fact, it produced a 
sort of irritating intensity of purpose, especially in the mind of the 
youngest sister, which could hardly fail, sooner or later, of achieving its 
object. 

“‘ That is the third, I have watched in and out, to-day!” said Miss 
Matilda, in a voice that faltered from agitation, as Cornet Dartmore, 
of the dragoons, passed out upon the pavement. 

‘‘The third, is it? I have seen two,” returned the less observant 
elder sister; and then, after a moment of reflection, she added, “Of 
course, Matilda, the O’Donagoughs must see a great deal of the mili- 
tary at General Hubert’s, and in that way I dare say they will get ac- 
quainted with them all.” 

‘“* Of course they do, Louisa. You don’t suppose I was so stupid as 
to express any surprise at it—quite the contrary; for I am sure I should 
think it the most unnatural thing in the world if they did not. What 
I was thinking of, and what I very often do think of, Louisa, was that all 
the vulgar, commonplace nonsense people talk, about the disagreeable- 
ness of being an old maid, does not signify one single farthing. 1, for one, 
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despise it from the bottom of my heart. But what I know does signify, 
and in reality makes all the difference between being happy and miser- 
able, is having the cleverness, or good luck, or whatever it is, not to be 
left out of every thing that is going on; and just to know gentlemen 
enough to speak to now and then, or to take a turn with one, like 
other people, if it was only for two or three minutes at a time.” 

“* That is perfectly true, my dear,” replied Miss Perkins, ‘‘ and it is 
just like your good sense, ‘and right way of thinking to Say it; and it 
certainly is very hard, when people are as reasonable as you are, that 
they should not have what they wish.” 

‘“* I do think it is,” said Matilda, with a gentle sigh; ‘‘ and I give 
you my word and honour, that, if I know my own heart, I should be 
perfectly contented, and perfectly happy, if we could but get into a 
gay set of acquaintance. But that 1 do wish for, and I won't deny 
it.”” 

“To be sure it would be a great blessing in every way!” replied the 
elder sister, with much feeling. ‘* What a difference it would make 
every day ‘of our lives ! and of course, Matilda,. you think about it 
still more than I do, and it is very natural you should, my dear. You 
are five years younger than I am, and that makes a great difference, 
particularly just at your age.’ 

“ Five years and three months,” rejoined the younger, My birth- 
day is in Se ‘ptember, almost the end, and yours in July, at the very 
beginning. 

‘‘ Very true, my dear, so it is indeed. And besides, you happen to 
be so very remarkably young-looking, Matilda, that you look like a 
mere girl beside me. Tam sure any body in the world might take you 
for a dozen years younger than I am, at the very least, instead of five, 
or five and a quarter,” 

“I don’t know about that, my dear Louisa,” replied the younger 
sister modestly. ‘I suppose I do look rather young, because every 
body says so; and besides you don’t make the best of yourself, and I 
am sure I wish you did ; you would look as young again if you would 
but take a little pains about it. That is one great reason of the differ- 
ence, for I won’t deny that I do take a great deal of pains, and so I 
think one ought. In my opinion one owes it to oneself, and it is quite 
a duty not to neglect it.’ 

After this there was a pause of some minutes, during which both 
sisters assiduously continued the needlework on which they were em- 
ployed ; but in fact their silence proceeded more from the crowding of 
their ideas, than from any lack of them. 

“ What do you think would be the best way, Louisa?” pronounced 
in an accent half playful, half shy, by Miss Matilda, were the next words 
uttered. 

‘* The best way to do what, my dear?” responded Miss Louisa, with 
a look of perfect and most genuine innocence: for in truth, the mind 
of the elder sister had been occupied in meditation on the general 
question of old-maidism, and not on that icular branch of it which 
concerned the officers who visited the family in the drawing-room 

“Don’t you remember what we were talking about, sister? ?” said 
the younger, colouring a little, and somewhat in an accent of re- 
proach. 
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Yes to be sure I do, my dear; about the foolishness of caring so 
overmuch about being married.” 

“* No, no, I don’t mean that, Louisa! we were talking of something 
quite different. I want you to say, sister, what you think would be the 
best and most lady-like way of making acquaintance with Mrs, 
O’Donagough. I am more and more convinced, the longer I think of 
it, that it ought to be done somehow or other. It is really too stupid 
sitting here like two fools, and speaking to nobody.” 

‘Dear me! Think what a head I have got! If you will believe 
me, I didn’t the least bit remember that we had been talking about 
that,” replied the more resigned and tranquil-minded elder sister. 

“‘ Then I wish you would remember it, Louisa! It is excessively 
hard upon me to have every thing left for me to manage. Do tell me, 
wil] you, at once, what you think would be the most advantageous way 
of beginning the acquaintance ?” 

‘‘Upon my word, Matilda, that is no easy thing to say. People so 
highly connected, you must remember, are never so easy of access as 
those that are less distinguished; and |though I don’t mean to say that 
people in our situation of life, living as we do independently on our 
own fortunes, are not company for any body, yet this family cannot be 
treated in the same way one might go to work with common ordinary 
ladies and gentlemen, like the Larkins last year at Hastings, you re- 
member, or those dear, goodnatured Thompsons at Worthing. But to be 
sure, Matilda, it would be a very great thing for us both, and particu- 
larly for you, my dear. The place so full and all !” 

‘* Jt would be just every thing, Louisa! and one way or another it 
must be managed. That fine tall girl of theirs looks the very picture 
of good-nature, and Hannah says she isn’t the least bit proud in any 
way; chattering away with her about the officers, and every thing else, 
in the kindest manner possible,” replied Miss Matilda, eagerly, ‘ 1] 
would give the world to know her!” 

“« Then suppose, my dear,” replied the eldest sister, “we were to 
try first with her? I have often observed that very young girls, and 
quite oid gentlemen, are the easiest people to get acquainted with 
every where. Suppose, Matilda, we try speaking to the young lady 
first ¢” 

‘Stop a moment, will you! I will hear the rest presently!” cried 
Miss Matilda, suddenly starting from the work-table, and hurrying out 
of the room. 

Her sister looked up as the door closed sharply behind her, with 
some degree of surprise; but being naturally of a composed tempera- 
ment, she soon restored her attention wholly to the quilling o her 
tulle, nor ceased her occupation, twiddling it into becoming shape as a 
tour de bonnet, with rosebuds, ribbons, and so forth, till the entire 
fabric was complete. How long exactly this might have taken her she 
would have been at a loss to say; but when the work was ended, and 
had been tried on and approved, Miss Perkins began to wonder where 
sister Matty might be, chiefly because she wanted her to pass judgment 
on her performance, and confirm her own conviction that it was very 
pretty indeed. 

Having looked at herself in the glass four several times, and out of 
the window upon the open sea as many, this sisterly longing was lead- 
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ing her towards the door, when she was stopped by hearing voices upon 
the stairs in gay, laughing, loud conversation, one of which was her 
sister's. Miss Perkins hesitated a moment whether she should open 
the door in order to discover who Miss Matilda’s merry companion 
might be, and had just decided that it would be quite ridiculous not to do 
it, when the desired operation was performed from the other side, and 
Miss Matilda entered side by side with Miss Patty O’ Donagough, both 
talking together, fast and loud, and apparently the very best friends in 
the world. 

Miss Matilda Perkins bore in her hand a telescope, and the first. 
words her sister distinctly heard and understood were, ‘*‘ Oh, my dear 
Miss O’Donagough, you must positively just come in and have a peep ! 
You have no idea howexceedingly amusing it is, especially just now that 
it happens to be high water, with so many boats about, and so many 
people bathing! This is Miss O’Donagough, sister—Miss Perkins; 
Miss O’Donagough. I was so lucky, Louisa, as just to meet this young 
lady, as I came down from our room with the telescope, and I have just 
been so excessively amused by it up stairs, that when I saw her look 
with curiosity at the instrument, I could not resist my inclination to ask 
her in tolook through it. Is it not good-natured of her to come? So 
very kind and obliging!” 

‘* am very happy to see the young lady, I am sure, for that or any 
other reason,” replied the elder sister, assiduously opening the window, 
and fixing the telescope commodiously. ‘‘ It is a very nice clear glass, 
Miss O'’Donagough, and this window has got such a beautiful view! 
It is certainly very amusing.” 

** Now isn’t that first-rate capital fun!” exclaimed Miss Patty, after 
a long steady gaze through the glass. ‘‘ How I do envy Tr having 
such a beautiful amusement! You are looking through it all day long, 
ain't you, when you are not walking out ?” 

** We do use it a good deal, certainly,” replied Miss Matilda, with 
an expressive nod of the head: “ but I do assure you, my dear Miss 
O'Donagough, that both my sister and myself shall always have the 
very greatest pleasure in giving it up to you, or your mamma either, if 
she would do us the favour to call in and use it.” 

‘Oh! for that, mamma will never get it out of my hands, I promise 
you, whenever I get it into’em. But it will be very good-natured of 
you, I am sure, if you will let me come and have a peep sometimes.” 

Both sisters were most earnest and eager in their assurances that 
there was nothing in the world they should like so well as seeing her 
come in and out fifty times a day, if she liked it. 

“* Well then, I shall like it, you may depend upon it,” replied Patty. 
“ft will be such nice fun to gallop down here, whenever I am tired of 
the old ones up stairs. Hannah told me you were very free, pleasant 
sort of ladies, and so you are.” 

‘*T am sure it is very kind of you to say so,” replied Miss Perkins, 
simpering, ‘‘ and it will be no sacrifice at all for me to give up the te- 
lescope, because of course you know, my dear, I don’t think so much 
of all those little gay amusements as my sister does. I am so many, 
many, years older than Matilda, that it makes a great difference in all 
things of that sort, you know. So she and you, my dear young lady, 
may take the glass, turn and turn about, whenever you are here, and that 
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would be better almost than having it all to yourself, for that might 
make your eyes ache, which would be a pity, I am sure, so beautiful as 
they are.” 

Patty repaid this amiable prelude to lasting friendship by saying, as 
she again put the glass to her eye, “‘ I am sure you are monstrous kind 
and good-natured, and so I shall tell mamma, and papa too-—and I 
shall make them both come and see you.” 

A happy and triumphant look was exchanged between the sisters, 
while one of Patty’s bright eyes was glued to the instrument, which 
made it as she said almost as pleasant to live in a house, as upon the 
pier itself, and the other screwed up with skilful and most patient per- 
severance till she had carefully scanned every individual head within 
reach of her examination, 

The acquaintance thus happily begun between the drawing-room and 
the parlour, progressed without the slightest drawback from the feel- 
ings of any single individual concerned ; and many were the miles of 
hot walking spared Mrs. O’Donagough thereby, at the which she ree 
joiced not a little, for much as she loved to see, and be seen, the exces- 
sive activity of her lively daughter, had already caused her to pant and 
to blow under all the brilliance of a September sun at Brighton, for 
more hours than were quite agreeable to her age and size, and it soon be- 
came an understood thing between the new associates, that the Miss 
Perkinses should take care of Patty in all her long lounges backward 
and forward, over the cliff, and under the cliff; while in return, Mrs. 
O’Donagough should chaperon them all, about three times a day to 
the libraries; by which arrangement, Miss Louisa got a great deal of 
very agreeable and improving conversation with Mrs. O’Donagough, 
and Miss Matilda very soon achieved a bowing and sometimes even a 
speaking acquaintance with all the gentlemen of Mr. O’Donagough’s 
Brighton acquaintance. Their evening pirties, too, were quite delight- 
ful. Asthe hours of daylight shortened, the hours for the card-table 
lengthened, and the company of the Miss Perkinses was agreeable in 
every way. 

Nobody made tea for a party of gentlemen with so much skill, and 
so inexhaustible a stock of smiles as Miss Matilda; and no one was 
ever so well qualified to teach new stitches to waning eyes as Miss 
Louisa, who still struggling against spectacles herself, had discovered 
or invented a prodigious number of devices. by which “patterns” would 
do just as well a little awry, as not. | , 

In this way, the fortnight of her “darling niece’s” absence made 
itself wings ; and when at length Mr. O’Donagough brought home the 
news that he had seen General Hubert on horseback, it was hailed by 
his lady with infinitely less ecstasy than he expected. 

“* You don’t seem half so much out of your wits, my dear, as I ex- 
pected,” observed Mr. O’Donagough, laughing in high good-humour 
—the result, probably, of the propitious termination of his morning’s 
amusement. ‘ I thought you would begin singing and dancing, when 
I told you that your beloved niece was come back!” 

«« Nonsense, Donny! my singing and dancing days are over ; how~ 
ever, of course I am very glad, and I shall take Patty to call there to- 
morrow without fail. But the fact is, this place is so delightful—Patty 
is so much admired—the prawns and every thing are so nice—those 
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dear good Perkinses are such a comfort to me—and you are almost 
always in such high good-humour, that I am sure I don’t want’nieces or 
— or any body else to make me happy here. However, of course 
I shall go and call to-morrow.” 

“Lor, mamma, I hope you will] leave me behind if you do!” ex- 
claimed Miss Patty. ‘* 1 had rather take one walk with Matilda Per- 
kins, old as she is, than a dozen with that prig in petticoats, Elizabeth 
Hubert.” 

‘* That's likely enough, darling,” replied her mamma; “ but if you 
are the sharp girl I take you for, you'll soon find that there’s more 
reasons than one for making much of one’s relations. You only just 
look at the Perkinses, Patty, when I talk of my niece, Mrs. Hubert, be- 
fore them, or at Dacre, or Willis, or Foxcroft, or any one of the offi- 
cers, and you'll see fast enough whether they are worth calling upon 
or not.” 

“That's true as that the sun’s in heaven, Patty,” said her father with 
great animation ; ‘‘ so keep a proper look-out, girl, or you and I shall 
be two.” 

‘La! what a fuss you are making !” said the young lady, 
tartly; ‘I never said I meant to cut’em, did 1? But I suppose I may 
think them fogrums and quizzes, if 1 choose ?” 

** 1 don’t care what you may think ’em, my black-eyed beauty, 
if you do but take care to make the most of the cousinship,” said 
her father. ‘* So mind, miss, I shall question your mother about your 
behaviour to-morrow, and if I hear of sour looks, or impertinent airs of 
any kind, you shall not bathe again as long as you stay at Brighton. 
Just mind that.” 

Miss Patty tossed her head, but said no more; for she, as well as her 
mamma, had learned to know when her papa was in earnest. 

It rarely happened but that when one parent admonished Miss 
O’Donagough, the other declared her to be peculiarly impeccable, and 
even praiseworthy on that particular point; but in the present instance, 
the case was otherwise. Mrs. O’Donagough was equally edified and 
gratified by the sentiments expressed by her husband, and to atone for 
any seeming indifference manifested by her own manner of receiving 
the intelligence of her elegant niece’s return, she took an opportunity 
about an hour afterwards, when both the Miss Perkinses and Lieute- 
nant Foxcroft were present, to make her joy and gladness appear with 
such eloquent vehemence, as elicited from all, the most cordial congra- 
tulations on the event. 

** You may well be proud of your niece, ma'am,” said the lieutenant. 
** She's the first woman in Brighton, out and out.” 

‘* Ah! Captain Foxcroft,” replied Mrs. O' Donagough, who generally 
gave brevet rank to all her military acquaintance, ‘** beautiful as she is, 
that is her least merit I do assure you! Dear creature! I brought her 
up entirely myself, and therefore you know I may venture to speak for 
her mental qualities. To be sure I did take incessant pains with her! 
Every one of her accomplishments were of my own teaching, and I must 
say it, though I should not, that she has turned out exactly what I de- 
sired she should be.”’ 

“* How very gratifying!” exclaimed Miss Perkins. 
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“And such an elegant creature, too!” subjoined Miss Matilda. 
“What a reward for all your care !” 

‘* | must say,” added Mrs. O’ Donagough, looking with an expression 
of ingenuous modesty in the face of Lieutenant Foxcroft,—* I must say 
_ that she had both precept and example to help her, and I have the 
pleasure of knowing that the excellent match she made was entirely in 
consequence of my having fortunately attracted the attention of Ge- 
neral Hubert—he was only Colonel Hubert then, but a most distin- 
guished man in every way; and when he found that Agnes had been 
brought up by me, he immediately paid his addresses to her. Cannot 
you guess, my dear Miss Perkins, how gratifying the remembrance of 
this must be to my feelings while witnessing their present conjugal hap- 
piness 2” 

“Oh, dear me! yes, I can indeed, Mrs. O’Donagough, and I hope 
and trust the same delightful thing will happen over again with your 
charming daughter.” 

‘‘T am sure you are very kind,” returned the gratified mother ; 
‘“‘ yes, that is exactly the sort of marriage I wish her to make—such 
high connexions you know!—so every way desirable.” 

And here, while Mr. O’Donagough and the lieutenant sat down to a 
game of piquet, Mrs. O’ Donagough lowered her voice to a confidential 
whisper, while she poured into Miss Perkins’s ear numberless interest- 
ing little particulars relative to many of her own youthful adventures, 
among which the touching episode of Lord Mucklebury’s sending her a 
set of shells, long after they were parted for ever, was not forgotten. 

While this went on at one end of the room, on the sofa, Patty, by a 
movement of the finger, and a wink of the eye, invited Miss Matilda 
to station herself beside her, at a still open window, at the other. 

‘* Don’t go on listening to mamma's prosing, Miss Matilda; there’s 
no fun in that,” said she, familiarly passing her arm through that of 
her new friend. 

‘*What a dear girl you are!” murmured Miss Matilda in reply; 
‘and how I do wish you would always call me Matilda, without any 
Miss at all before it!” 

“Do you?” replied Patty, laughing; ‘‘so I wil! then, for I like 
monstrously to be intimate with you, because you are such a capital one 
for fun, Don’t those dear feathers look beautiful in the moonlight, 
marching along under the windows ?” 

‘“‘ That they do indeed, Patty!’ replied her friend, with a speaking 
pressure of the arm. ‘That's Captain Thwaites that’s just past—he’s 
reckoned the handsomest man in Brighton; but I think your cousin, 
General Hubert, is handsomer, though, to be sure, he is not quite so 

oung.”” 
’ ‘* He handsome !—what that tall, thin, hideous, stiff old fellow? Oh, 
Matilda! if I could but show you one man, you'd never think any other 
handsome again—that is, not very, very handsome, as longas ever you 
lived.” 

‘* Indeed, Patty! and who is that, my dear?” 

‘‘Hush! Don’t speak loud! But if I am to call you Matilda, and we 
are to be out and out real friends, I don’t think it would be at all right 
for me not to tell you every thing. For real particular friends you 
know, never have any secrets from one another.” 
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‘¢ Dear creature!” exclaimed Miss Matilda in a whisper, with an- 
other affectionate pressure of the arm; “ tell me every thing then !” 

“ And you will never say a word about it to mamma, nor to your 
sister either?” 

‘*No! not for the whole world, my dearest Patty.” 

‘¢ Let us lean out of the window, then,” said Miss O’Donagough, 
‘‘ and I will tell you the history of the only real lover I ever had, that 
was worth talking about.” 

With arms still interlaced, and heads projected, as if gazing on the 
beautiful effects of the moonbeams on the sea, the two friends there 
stood together, till Patty had poured forth the whole history of Jack’s 
tender attentions during the whole voyage from Sydney; his escape 
from drowning—his recovery from death on her lap; and lastly, the 

arting kiss, by which, as she said, she well knew he meant to pledge 
is troth to her for life. 

*“* But my darling girl, do you mean that he was a common sailor ?” 
demanded the confidant, in an accent of considerable surprise. 

‘« A common sailor, indeed !—Good gracious !—no, Matilda. Before 
he went on shore, mamma found out that he was certainly somebody of 
very great consequence in disguise.” 

‘Good heavens! my dear, you don’t say so! What a complete ad- 
venture! And you so young, too! Oh, you lucky girl!” 

** Ain't I, Matilda? But when shall I see him again, dear? Do you 
think he willever come to look for me?” 

“* You may depend upon it, Patty,” &c. &c. &e. 

. . o > * e 

And so the conversation went on, deepening in its tone of affectionate 
confidence, till two or three more officers came into the room, and then 
Miss Matilda was summoned to her well-loved place at the tea-table. 
But this did not happen till a very broad and lasting foundation of 
friendship had been laid between Miss Matilda Perkins, and Miss 
Martha O'Donagough—a friendship which was not without a lasting 
influence on the happiness of both. 


Cuar. XV. 


AN ARRIVAL—AFFECTIONATE GREETINGS AMIDST LATENT FEARS— 
THE DISCLOSURE—MANLY DIGNITY, AND FEMALE VENGEANCE— 
DETERMINED COURAGE—A TRIAL OF STRENGTH. 


** Here's aunt Betsy !—here’s aunt Betsy!’’ burst from the little 
Emily, as she stood at the drawing-room windows the day after General 
Hubert, his wife, and daughter, returned to Brighton; and the words 
were accompanied with such gay clapping of the hands, and such joy- 
ous skippings and boundings, as left no doubt of the sort of welcome 
the great-great-aunt was likely to receive. 

“* She is come, indeed, mamma!” cried Elizabeth, throwing aside the 
book she was reading, and exhibiting very nearly as much childish glee 
as her young sister. ‘‘ May I run down to meet her?” 

“* No, no, Elizabeth, let me go first and take her into the parlour,” 
replied Mrs. Hubert ; ‘‘ she may be tired by her journey, dear, and may 
wish to be a little quiet at first.” 
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«* Mamma! mamma! Compton is come too! Compton is handing 
aunt Betsy out!” cried Emily, who still kept her post at the window. 
This was intelligence that seemed naturally, and of necessity to break 
down all restraints, whether of ceremony or prudence, and mother 
and daughters very nearly vied with each other in the velocity with 
which they descended the stairs. The old lady and her young attendant 
were, however, in the hall by the time they reached it ; and the presence 
of the young man proved to be of considerable utility, occupying his 
two sisters so completely for a minute or two, as to give Mrs. Hubert 
the power of leading her venerable aunt quietly to an arm-chair in the 
parlour, and hearing her declare that she had enjoyed the journey ex- 
ceedingly, and was all the better for it. Mrs. Elizabeth Compton, as 
she was of course called by all the world, save the Hubert family, was at 
this time somewhat past seventy; but never was the allotted three 
score years and ten borne with less consciousness of their weight than by 
this fragile-looking little spinster. She was as thin as it was well possible 
to be, her delicate little hand literally permitting light to be visible 
athwart its slight integuments; but all there was of her seemed im- 
perishable; hardly partaking of the materials on which the wear and 
tear of time takes hold, and with an unquenched spirit in her eye that 
shot forth the same intellectual vigour it had ever done. 

‘*« My dearest aunt!” cried Mrs. Hubert, fondly hanging over her, 
and looking into the cheerful face that smiled upon her, with truly filial 
affection,—‘* my dearest aunt, how delightful it is to see you thus so 
completely yourself, so perfectly well and unwearied, after your long 
journey !” 

‘“‘ No very long journey, dearest Agnes! You see how I am ac- 
companied—and I suppose you guess that I arrived in London the day 
before yesterday, and waited till my application to the Stephensons 
to run away with my young squire, from their river abode at Richmond 
to your marine abode here, could be forwarded and granted. Do you 
think the general will be very angry with me for stealing a week or two 
from the mathematics ?” 

‘* Not past forgiveness, aunt Betsy !’’ replied Mrs. Hubert, now step- 
ping towards the door by which her son was entering, and offering, with 
successful rivalry, a mother’s arms to draw him from those of his sister’s, 
which still encompassed him. 

‘‘Is he not grown, mamma?” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ Did you ever see 
any thing so tall ?” 

‘“‘ Rarely at sixteen, minus four months,” replied his mother, looking 
at him with irresistible admiration. ‘I only hope he does not mean to 
grow any taller.” 

** J shall not answer that till I have measured myself with my father,” 
said the boy, drawing himself up, and exhibiting as fine a face and 

rson as nature ever bestowed. ‘‘ My intention is to be exactly as 
tall as General Hubert; for, as it is my full purpose and resolution to 
be a General Hubert myself, I really think the best thing I can do is to 
take him for my model. But do not talk of my being tall, Elizabeth is 
a perfect giantess! Thank Heaven! however, I do not think she is quite 
so ugly as she was—what do you think about it, aunt Betsy ?” 


* + + * € 
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_ Altogether there never was a ier family-meeting, every heart was 
overflowing with love and joy ; and had it not been that the recollection 
of the O’Donagough family once or twice mantled the cheeks of Agnes 
with a blush which the old lady saw, but could by no means under- 
stand, every one of the little party might have been said to be in a state 
of perfect enjoyment. 

fn about an hour after Mrs. Compton’s arrival, and when she was 
comfortably installed in the drawing-room, General Hubert returned 
from his ride, and again all the pleasure of the meeting was renewed. 
He was almost as fund of the eccentric old lady, as Agnes herself, and 
felt adegree of pleasure from her society, and from the whimsical, but 
shrewd spirit of her conversation, which is rarely communicated by 
persons of her age. But in the midst of their lively talk, there were 
moments when the brave general looked almost as embarrassed as his 
fair lady, upon recollecting the nature of the family news be had un- 
dertaken to communicate, and not even the sight of his noble-looking 
boy, whom he had not seen since he left him at Sandhurst some months 
before, could drive Mrs. O'Donagough and her family from his head 
for ten minutes together. At length, suddenly coming to the convic- 
tion, like Macbeth, that, 


“ If it were done, when ’tis done, then "twere well 
It were done quickly.” 


He stopped his son Compton short in a very animated description, which 
he was addressing to his mother and sisters of a royal review of which 
he had been recently a spectator, and saying, laughingly, ‘‘ Aides-de- 
camps—chargers—dukes—marquises—firing and charging !” 

‘** Mercy on me, Compton! you are like a magazine of powder in the 
very act of ignition. Do explode, for the especial advantage of Eliza- 
beth and Emily, in the dining-room, will you—for I really want to 
converse a little with your aunt.” 

The gay young trio started up, and made their exit, while the face of 
their mother, who perfectly comprehended the motive of the manceuvre, 
instantly became of a very bright ‘* celestial rosy red,” and she had 
actually the cowardice to walk to the other end of the room for her 
work-box, in order to have something on which to fix her eyes, that she 
might avoid the danger of encountering those of aunt Betsy. 

‘* He-hem!” said the general. 

‘** Are you going to work, dear Agnes?” said the old lady. ‘ Don’t 
go to work yet, love! I have not looked at you half enough.” 

** My dear aunt!” began the general, and paused. 

** My dear general!” returned the old lady, gaily, with her head a 
little on one side, and her bright eyes twinkling in his face, with a look 
of exceeding pleasure; for there was nothing she liked better than to 
be called ** aunt” by General Hubert. 

‘* My dear aunt, we have some news to tell you,” he resumed ; “* and 
I am sorry to say that I am not quite sure you will like them.” 

‘** Indeed !—what can that be, Lwonder? Montague is not ill, ishe? 
I have seen all the rest of you—pooh ! nonsense, general !—tell us your 
news, I do assure you I am not the least afraid to hear them.” 

‘* Aunt Betsy !—Mrs. O’Donagough and her family are come to 
Exgland.” 
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- A most perfect silence, which lasted for at least two minutes followed 
this announcement, and then the old lady said, in a sort of lively tone, 
iar to herself, quite indescribable, but exceedingly expressive of a 
ittle internal méchanceté—** Mrs. O’ Donagough and her family, atrived 
in England? Well, General Hubert !—I really cannot conceive why 
you should imagine this news would not be agreeable to me. All per- 
sons, I believe, rather like to have their prophecies come true. Re- 
member what that keen observer, the Dean of St. Patrick said, 


‘ He'd rather that his friend should die oo” 
Than his prediction prove a lie,’ 


‘¢ Then why, my dear sir, should you entertain any doubt of my heart- 
felt. participation of your joy on this occasion. Look up, my dear Mrs, 
Hubert !—never mind your carpet-work fora few minutes. Let me wish 
you joy, my dear! You are now about to reap the reward of all your 
unwearied and unceasing attentions to these amiable relatives! How 
you must enjoy the ideaof it! And the general too—just as his young 
family are growing up! What an advantage for them! Elizabeth in 
particular; I should think the young ladies must be nearly of the same 
age, and I cannot doubt that my niece, your aunt, Mrs. O’Donagough, 
formerly the widow Barnaby, keeping in mind the many proofs of af- 
fectionate remembrance which you have bestowed on a during the 
whole period of her absence, will indulge Miss Hubert with her daugh- 
ter’s company both in town and country as much as you could 
sibly desire. I really wish you, heartily, joy of this most happy family 
reunion. It is, as indeed you well know, no more than I was quite 
sure would happen ; but as you never appeared to agree with me in this 
opinion, the circumstance must come upon you with all the additional 
delight of being unexpected.—I wish you joy, General Hubert, heartily.” 

General Hubert looked half angry at some parts of this harangue ; 
but before it was ended he had perfectly recovered his good-humour, 
and said with a laugh, that was at least half genuine, 

‘Come, come, aunt Betsy! As you are great, be merciful—you 
certainly appear to have seen further into futurity, than either Agnes 
or myself—I freely confess that I never thought these good people 
would return to England, and I will freely confess also, that I should 
have been quite as well pleased if they had not. But jesting apart, 
their arrival cannot in reality be matter of any very serious uneasiness to 
us, and I confess I feel not in the least degree doubtful but that I shall 
be able to guard my stronghold, wife, daughter, and all, against all the 
attacks which the O’Donagough faction may be able to bring against 
it. 

The flexible and speaking features of the little old lady’s expressive 
face, changed as she listened to these words, from a sort of gateté ma- 
ligne to a look of lamb-like gentleness aud submission. 

‘Oh! dear me, General Hubert! How can you for a moment sup- 
pose I doubt it. Don’t mind me, or any thing I say. It is only my 
foolish joking way, you know. I should behave better if you had not 
all, young and old, conspired to spoil me. But do not fancy for a mo- 
ment that I am not aware of the utter impossibility that you should 
blunder in any way.” 

Agnes looked up at her aunt from the corner of her eye, and shook 
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her head, though almost imperceptibly, as she listened to her; but the 
unsuspicious general walked across the room to the venerable mystifier, 
and taking her hand, replied, ‘‘ Thank you, dear madam, for your con- 
fidence in me. Even Agnes must know by this time that it is impos- 
sible to pass through life without finding ourselves occasionally obliged 
to associate with persons extremely far from agreeable; and the great 
secret I believe is, to learn how this may be done without jostling 
against them.” 

“I dare say it is,” said Mrs. Compton, in the same gentle tone ; 
**and you must have had so much experience in the course of your 
varied and busy career, that it cannot be doubted but you must under- 
stand this better than most people—or at any rate, better than a poor 
old recluse like me.” 

“* Perhaps I do know something about such mysteries,”’replied General 
Hubert, smiling, land dropping into a chair close beside the old lady ; 
‘and therefore I flatter myself that you will let me keep watch and 
ward over you all, and guard you from all social perils, let them come 
in what shape they may.” 

‘* Happy are those so guarded !” responded Mrs. Elizabeth Compton, 
solemnly, 

Here again Mrs. Hubert looked into the face of her aunt; but this 
time she did not shake her head, appearing on the contrary, well satis- 
fied at its expression, and looking herself more comfortable and at her 
ease than she had done since the discussion began. 

“‘ Perhaps,” said General Hubert, now fearlessly resuming the theme, 
-—‘‘ perhaps, under any other circumstances, I should be disposed to 
shake off the acquaintaince of this O’Donagough family altogether, 
and so get rid of the inconvenience as you would do, my dear lady, at 
once. But I confess, after our long correspondence, it strikes me that 
there would be something very pusillanimous in this, and that it would 
look vastly as if we were conscious of not having tact and savoir faire 
enough to take care of ourselves.” 

‘*« A soldier, and afraid ?’” cried Mrs. Compton, briskly. ‘‘ Nay, 
then my dear general, if such be your feeling, who can wonder at your 
scorning what none but an old woman, perhaps, would deem the better 
part of valour? But tell me, dears, in what part of England do our 
recovered relatives take up their abode ?” 

General Hubert and his wife exchanged a furtive glance; but the 
gentleman answered boldly, ‘1 really do not know, dear aunt, where 
they mean to live; but at this moment, I believe, they are at 
Brighton,” 

The old lady was engaged in neatly folding a silk scarf she had 
taken from her shoulders; but, on hearing these words, she stopped 
short in the middle of the operation, and remained for about a minute 
as still as if she had been shot; and then, having taken rather a long 
breath, she resumed her employment, and pronounced very tranquilly 
the monosyllable, *‘ On !” 

It was precisely at this moment that a servant entered the drawing- 
room, and putting a visiting-card into the hands of Mrs, Hubert, said, 
“ Are you at home, ma’am ?” 

This discreet individual was the old butler, who, although he had 
received no orders to deny his mistress, felt doubtful whether the re- 
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cent arrival of Mrs. Compton might not render the admission of com- 
pany inconvenient. 
_ Mrs. Hubert changed colour as her eye glanced upon the card. 

** Who is it, Agnes ?” inquired the general. But Agnes, instead of 
answering, gave back the card to the servant with a silent movement 
of the head, which indicated that it was to be handed to his master. 

There could hardly be a greater proof of the high consideration in 
which Mrs. Compton was held, than that General Hubert coloured also 
as he read the same; but he rallied ae and said, “ This is Mrs, 
O’Donagough’s card, my dear madam. Perhaps we had better send 
down word that we areengaged? You are too recently arrived to wish 
for company.” 

“Decline seeing Mrs. O’Donagough on my account, General Hu- 
bert !” said the old lady, with a smile of ineffable sweetness. “Oh! 
no—I would set off for Compton Bassett again instantly, if I believed 
such a thing possible. I do assure you I shall be delighted to see her. 
I consider her coming just now as peculiarly fortunate.” 

‘** Desire Mrs. O’ Donagough to walk up,” said the general. 

‘* This is quite an unexpected pleasure,” said Mrs. Compton, turning 
towards Agnes. ‘‘I assure you I feel quite curious to see her.” This 
was said so naturally, and moreover it appeared so very likely that the 
old lady might feel curious tosee her travelled niece, that Mrs. Hubert 
was perfectly restored to composure by the assurance, and rose to re- 
= her aunt and cousin with as little repugnance as if she had been 
alone. $ 

This entire composure was, however, a little shaken by the ardour of 
Mrs. O’Donagough’s approach, who rushed forward with the same 
warmth of rapture that marked the first interview with her beloved 
Agnes upon her arrival; and it required very considerable self-com- 
mand on the part of Mrs. Hubert, to endure, without wincing, the 
long close hug bestowed upon her, conscious the while that aunt 
Betsy’s eye was fixed upon her, and the capacious mass by which she 
was enveloped. At length, however, she was released; and then, with 
the sweet gentle gracefulness which could not forsake her, even when 
withdrawing from the arms of Mrs. O’Donagough, she said, ‘‘ Give 
me leave, Mrs. O’Donagough, to introduce you to our aunt Compton. 
It is so many years since you met, that it is probable neither would 
now recollect the other.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough started a little, but immediately put herself in 
an attitude of great dignity, while, probably to the astonishment of all 
parties, Mrs. rin oe rose from her chair, and placing her hands be- 
fore her, made the lowest possible courtesy, saying, as she did so, witha 
most courteous smile, “ You wrong my memory, niece Agnes; and, as 
I should surmise, that of Mrs. Barnaby O’Donagough also, We are 
neither of us cast in moulds so common as to be easily forgotten. For 
myself, at least, I can declare with all sincerity, that I should have re- 
cognised this lady as the daughter of Miss Martha Disett in any part 
of the world.” 

“‘ Well, ma’am, and I believe I can say as much for you,” replied 
Mrs. O’Donagough, ceremoniously returning the courtesy. 

- & You should have known me for Miss Martha Disett’s daughter!” 
retorted the old lady, in her gayest voice. 
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“ No, ma‘am, certainly not,” replied the swelling Mrs. O’Donagough, 
filling a good-sized sofa with her presence as she spoke. “‘I could 


hardly have mistaken you for my mother’s daughter, I think. But I 


should have known you for my father’s sister any where.” 

‘1 thought so, I thought so. And pray is this beautiful young lady 
your daughter, ma’am ?” said the whimsical spinster, fixing her looks 
upon Patty with a mixed expression of wonder and admiiration. 

Mrs, O’Donagough looked for a moment as if she did not quite know 
what she would be at; but her internal conviction: of Patty’s extreme 
beauty, and the indisputable glory of maternity which she knew attached 
to herself, and which now, for the first time, was displayed before the (of 
course) envious eyes of her old aunt, speedily restored her complacency, 
and she replied with an air that perfectly enchanted the old lady,“ Yes, 
ma’am, this young lady is my daughter, Miss Martha O’Donagough ; 
as remarkable, I beg to assure you, for the accomplishments of her 
mind, as for the beauty of her person. Though I bring her up with 
the very greatest care, to prevent any thing like ‘vanity entering her 
head, I don’t scruple to allow that she is handsome before her face— 
because she well knows that handsome is as handsome does. Her ex- 
cellent father, who is one of the best and most thoroughly gentleman- 
like men in the world, has always taught her to understand that 
beauty is of no consequence whatever in comparison to good beha- 
viour.” 

‘* What a treasure ‘she must be!” cried Mrs. Compton, gently but 
fervently; ‘and so beautifully dressed too! It is easy to perceive, 
Mrs. Barnaby—O’Donagough I mean,—that she is a young lady of 
great fortune.” 

** Yes, ma’am, thank God! The days are gone and over with me 
when I wanted any body’s help—Mr. O’Donagough is a man of for- 
tune, and in every way.a gentleman.” 

‘* Indeed, ma’am, it seems to me that you are the most fortunate 
lady in the world,” said Mrs. Compton, gravely. 

«* And so I am, ma’am, and-no thanks, I must say, to any body but 
my own good conduct and knowledge how to conduct myself. How- 
ever, I'am willing, if other people are, to let bygones be bygones—and 
anly to remember that my relations are my relations, without raking 
up any disagreeable old stories about what’s od 

‘*T am sure, Mrs. O’ Donagough,” replied the old lady in what might 
be almost called a voice of contrition,—‘‘ I am sure we must all be very 
wicked people indeed, if we returned such generosity on your part 
with ingratitude. I am grown older, and I hope wiser than I was, Mrs. 
O’Donagough, when I saw you last, and I hope my conduct will give 


proof of it.” 


‘* Well, ma’am, it is never too late to mend,” replied the large lady, 
bestowing a sort of encouraging nod upon the little one, whose figure, 
by comparison, hardly seemed to exceed the proportions of a fairy ; ‘I 
dare say we shall get on very well together. And as you took such a 
fancy to my niece Agnes, because she was pretty, it’s likely enough you 
may do the same by my daughter; and if you do, you will find her 
every thing that a gentleman's daughter ought to be,—and as kind and 
civil to you as if you were as handsome and smart, and young as her- 
self. Go over, Patty, and kiss your aunt Compton.” 
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The young lady rose, and so did the old lady also; but no one, save 
Mrs. Hubert, in the least degree, comprehended her feelings. 

“¢ No, no, young lady!” she said, waving her off with her hand, and 
walking with a quick step towards the door as she spoke.  ‘* No, no, 
no! I know better than to let the kisses of a young beauty be wasted on 
a little hunchbacked old woman like me! You must let me look at 
you, and admire you, which I am sure | shall do without ceasing. 
oe as to kissing—no, no, no !—the young lady knows better than 

at.” 

With these words she slipped out of the room, and took refuge in 
one on the same floor, to which she had been already introduced as 
her own, 

_ “What a funny old woman!” cried Miss Patty, a little before the 
door was closed after her. 

Hold your tongue, child!” said Mrs. O’Donagough, rather sotto 
voce ; ‘‘ as we have made up all our old quarrels so well, I shan’t let 

ou put your own nose out of joint by any pertness, remember that. 

ow wonderfully well the old lady takes care of herself!” continued 
Mrs. O’Donagough, addressing Mrs. Hubert. ‘I declare I think she 
looks better than ever she did in her life. By the by, my dear Agnes, 
what was all that stuff she told us, about her being as rich as a Jew? 
Don’t you remember? 1 suppose it was all a joke, wasn’t it ?” 

‘* Mrs. Compton is too generous to be very rich,” replied Mrs. Hu- 
bert, gravely. 

‘¢ What, she stills gives away all her little substance to beggars, does 
she? She need not have lived like a toad in a hole in her own farm- 
house as she did, if she hadn’t turned her back upon her own relations, 
and given all she had to make herself a name among the poor. Your 
wife comes of a very good family, General Hubert, little as that queer 
old soul may make you think so.” 

“Tam fully aware, Mrs. O’Donagough, of Mrs. Elizabeth Comp- 
ton’s claims to respect in every way,” replied General Hubert, with 
some stateliness. 

‘Oh! dear me! I didn’t mean to doubt it, sir—I know too well 
what a gentleman is, to have any question of it. My own Mr. O’Do- 
nagough will, I am quite sure, conduct himself towards her exactly 
upon the same principle. But it is quite right, nevertheless, for the 
credit of the family, that you should, both of you, know that notwith- 
standing her unaccountable queer looks and ways, she is a born gen- 
tlewoman.” 

‘* Believe me, madam, I have never doubted it,” replied General 
Hubert, rising as if to leave the room. 

‘** Will you excuse me, aunt,” said Agnes, rising also, ‘if I leave 
you now to go to Mrs. Compton? She is but just arrived from town, 
and may require some attention after her journey.” 

“To be sure, my dear, you are quite right. I never preach what I 
don’t practise. Let us all be attentive to the poor old soul. I am sure, 
if she behaves but decent, I don’t want ever to quarrel with her again. 
Come along, Patty. We shall find our party at the library, I re pre 
I hope, my dear Agnes, that you, and the general, and Elizabeth, will 
all give us the pleasure of your company to tea and a sandwich some 
evening. Aunt Betsy seems so mighty brisk, that perhaps she may 
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come too; and I’ll engage my word for it, that Mr. O’Donagough will 
receive her with every politeness,” 

Mrs. Hubert coloured, faltered, and finally turned an imploring look 
upon her husband, which he rightly interpreted into a petition that he 
would reply to Mrs. O’Donagough’s invitation. 

“You are very kind, Mrs. O’Donagough,” said he, stepping for- 
ward ; ‘* but when Mrs. Elizabeth Compton is with us, we never an- 
swer for ourselves.” 

*« My goodness !” exclaimed she, with unfeigned surprise, ‘ that is 
treating her with respect! ButI suppose you have some reason for it. 
Upon my word, however, I would not engage to say that my Mr. O’Do- 
nagough would go quite that length if ever she comes to stay with us. 
However, if you have really cockered her up to that pass, general, I 
suppose I must send a written invitation in proper style, and then you 
may consult her, and let me have a regular written answer. I 
shouldn't wonder if the old lady was to feel a little curiosity to see 
what sort of style we live in. She'll find a difference, Agnes, I can 
tell her, from the time when you and I broiled over to Compton 
Bassett, and found her stuck up in the middle of her bees. Do you 
remember ¢” 

** Perfectly,” replied Mrs. Hubert. 

‘*He! he! he! What an old frump she was to me! Do you re- 
member ?—But never mind! I have promised the poor old soul that 
bygones should be bygones, and so they shall for me. Come, Patty.” 

. * . * * 

For a minute or two after Mrs. O’Donagough and her daughter had 
left the room, General and Mrs. Hubert remained looking at each 
other in silence. At length Agnes said, ‘‘ This will never do, Monta- 
gue! We really must not let them meet again. It is impossible Mrs. 
O’Donagough should long remain insensible to the bitter quizzing aunt 
Betsy is pouring upon her.” 

“| do request, my dearest Agnes,” replied the general, ‘‘ that you 
will let things take their course. I have little doubt bat that aunt 
Betsy will manage her gibes and her jestings too discreetly, and too 
skilfully, for any mischief to come; and even should the two ladies 
quarrel outright, it would be a matter of no great consequence. Butthe 
fact is, Agnes, that aunt Betsy’s quizzings are rather directed against 
me then Mrs. O'Donagough. 1 understand her perfectly, dear whim- 
sical little old soul, and entre nous, | am quite determined to over- 
throw her tactics. She wants to prove that we have acted very unwisely 
in neglecting her advice when she recommended us not to answer Mrs. 
O'Donagough’s first letter from Australia; and I am determined to 
show her that I really know how to take care of myself and you too, 
even though the redoubted Barnaby, daughter, husband and all, have 
had their claim of kindred fearlessly admitted.” 

Agnes smiled. 

**So then,” said she, ‘‘the business afoot, is nothing less than a 
sharp encounter between the wits of General Hubert and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Compton, Eh bien! Faites votre jeu, my husband! As it is 
utterly and altogether impossible that Mrs. O'Donagough should ever 
trouble my spirit more, except by troubling yours, | shall sit by and 
watch your maneuvres as composedly as if you were performing a 
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comedy expressly for my amusement, Neither am I in the least afraid 
of trusting my beloved aunt Betsy in your hands—though I suspect 
you mean to plague her a little—don’t you ?” ' 

** A little, perhaps,” replied the general, laughing; and upon my 
word she deserves it. She really seems to suppose that I and - race 
are in danger of being blighted and disgraced for evermore, by the 
overpowering influence of these Australian cousins. Don't you think 
she overrates their importance a little, Agnes ?” 

‘“* Why, yes, I hope she does, But, indeed, Montague, if she goes on 
in the complimentary strain with them, I cannot answer for my gravity. 
The surprised stare of the young lady’s enormous black eyes, and the 
comical struggle between gratified vanity and suspicious mistrust in the 
countenance of my aunt Barnaby, are almost irresistible. What will 
you say tome if I laugh outright? And how on earth are we to k 
Compton in order? You know aunt Betsy is in all things considerably 
too much inclined to charter the vehement exuberance of his saucy 
animal spirits, and I fear, that if he should perchance take it into 
his head to amuse himself at the expense of my exotic relatives, she will 
hail him as an ally a great deal to joyfully. fous my word, Montague, 
I think we should do very wisely if we moved our sea-quarters to East 
Bourne, or Hastings.” 

“« And upon my word, Agnes, Iam more nearly angry with you for 
saying so, than I ever was in my life before. Should you really think 
it wise and reasonable if I were to permit myself and my household to 
be driven round the country from terror of what the O’Donagough 
family could do to us? Come, come, Agnes! This craven pro 
only proceeds from a little covert inclination to take part with aunt 
against me—is it not so ?” 

‘« T don’t know—I assure you, Montague, I think we shall get intoa 
scrape while you and aunt Betsy are running this tilt together.” 

‘« Fear nothing, dearest—for I only mean to prove to the mischievous 
old lady, that notwithstanding all her predictions, we have run into nd 
danger whatever.” 

‘* Well then,—I trust that you will soon succeed, and that the joke 
will be safely over. But I have staid too long from her. Do you think 
I had better say any thing to her about Mrs. O’Donagough, or let the 
subject drop ?” 

‘* Decidedly say nothing about them, unless she leads to it herself, 
and I entreat, if she does this, and perseveres in the same tone of per- 
siflage, that you will ‘* fool her to the top of her bent,” and appear to 
derstand every thing she says, literally.” 

‘< This will be no easy task, Montague, if she pushes the joke much 
farther. However, ¢ I will in all my best obey you, sir:’ and trast that 
the influence of my name may enable me to enact the vrai Agnes to 
your satisfaction.” 

. * . ” * e 

While this conversation took place at one end of the Marine-parade, 
Mrs. O’Donagough pursued her way in excellent spirits to the other. 
Miss Patty, who had scarcely ever heard the obnoxious name of aunt 
Betsy mentioned in her life, had now to listen to a great many very deep 
and shrewd observations concerning her. 

‘It is no little matter we have done to day, Patty, I can tell you 
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that,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, with an accent, which to the young lady 
seemed rather mysterious in its solemnity, Some people say that that 
little crooked old woman is immensely rich ;—if she is—but that's neither 
here nor there—I won’t pretend even to give an opinion upon it,—only, 
this much I will say, that it is perfectly and altogether beyond the reach 
of belief that General Hubert should Jet his wife make such a fuss about 
her if she is not,” 

** She looks as if she had been buried fifty years, and dug up again,” 
observed the young lady. 

** That's a monstrous good description of her, Patty. Butdon’t you 
let your wit outrun your discretion, darling. If she has scraped and 
hoarded up some money from what ought to have belonged to my poor 
dear father, and nobody else, there is no reason under the sun why it 
shouldn’t every farthing come to you. Every body that ever Reset of 
her, knows that she is the most capricious old soul alive, first taking a 
fancy to one person, and then toanother. All of a sudden once, for no 
reason in the world, that any body could find out, she took it into her 
head to spend, nobody knows how much money in dressing your cousin 
Agnes from top to toe, and sending her off miles and miles from home 
to a fine school. And to my certain knowledge she had never seen the 
child above once or twice before. 1 was by when she took the fancy into 
her head, and Iam as sure as sure that it was for no other reason in 
the world than just because the girl looked pretty when she took off her 
bonnet, and shook back her cu is. I remember the stare she gave her, 
as well as if it was but yesterday. And d’ye think, Patty, I didn’t see 
the stare she gave you to-day? Agnes Willoughby was no more to be 
compared to you, at the time I speak of, than chalk to cheese, and I do 
believe in the bottom of my heart, that if we have but wit enough to 
flatter her up a little, and manage to put you forward well, you will have 
a better chance now than any of ’em.” 

** Well, mamma,” replied Patty yawning, “all I have got to say is, 
that if the old mummy has got some tin to give, I wish she’d come 
down with it at once, for I want to have a black silk cloak trimmed 
with lace like Matilda Perkins’s: and if I don’t get what she has 
hoarded soon, I shan’t care a farthing,about it at all; for I'm sure, when 
I'm married, I shall expect my husband to shovel out the money when- 
ever I may happen to want it.”’ 

** Nonsense, Patty! don’t talk so like an idiot,” replied her mother. 
** You are old enough to know better; or if you ain’t, 1’m sure you have 
no business with a black silk cloak trimmed with lace. How do you 
think, child, that you are to get this fine rich husband that is to shovel 
out such loads of money upon you? I should think you might know 
without my telling you, that a girl’s chance of a good match is doubled 
_ trebled a hundred thousand times over by her having some money 

erself.” 

‘** Money enough to buy nice things, and set her beauty off, of course 
she ought to have, and it's a sin and a shame if she has not,” replied 
Patty; but I don’t see what she wants of any thing more, if she’s 
handsome.” 

“* Why, then you are not half such a clever girl as 1 took you for, 
Miss Martha. Take my word for it, that there is no man but what 
likes to get money with his wife, if he can catch it.” 
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“You don’t mean to say, mamma,” cried the young lady, colouring: 


as ted as scarlet, ‘ you don’t mean to say that such a girlas I am, ought 


to be married for her money ?” 


* Lor a-mercy, Patty, what a pepper-box you are! I never said any © 


such thing you little fool,” replied her mother laughing. ‘* You need 
not be in such a fright. Nobody can know the value of: fine eyes 
better than I do; my time is not so long gone by, I can tell you, but 
what I can remember what they are worth. But that’s neither here 
nor there, Patty ;—the fact is, you must be civil and attentive to this 
crabbed old lady, and when your father hears what I shall tell him 


about her, he'll be sharp enough in looking after your behaviour, ’lt 


engage for it.” ) 

‘Phen let him give me a black silk cloak,” said Patty; “I'll be 
a if I plague myself to be civil to that little old witch for no- 

ng.” 

By this time they had reached their own lodgings, and it was with 
great satisfaction that Mrs. O’Donagough found her husband in solitary 
possession of the drawing-room, for her mind was full of important mat- 
ter, and telling Patty that she had better go and call on the Perkinses, 
she seated herself exactly opposite to her spouse, and informed him of 
the unexpected interview she had had with her old aunt. She recounted 
at length the history of the perfect reconciliation which had taken place 
between them—described the old lady’s evident and frankly-expressed 
admiration for Patty—related the rumours which had reached her before 
she quitted England, concerning her aunt’s accumulated wealth—and 
finally expressed her conviction that the best and wisest thing they 
could do, would be to cultivate the acquaintance of the old lady most 
assiduously. ' 

“‘I shall say the same, my Barnaby,” replied Mr. Allen O’Dona~ 
gough, ‘if I can find out that you are right about the old queen’s 
cash. But you don’t seem over clear upon that point, and I have too 
much promising business upon my hands already, to waste time in run- 
ning after moonshine. I wonder how the old lady came—whether she 
staged it, or posted ? You did not happen to hear, did you ?” , 

‘* No, Donny, I did not,” replied his wife; “ but it would bea 
capital thing to find out, wouldn’t it? It would be as good as a peep 
into her strong box.” 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough did not answer, but sat musingly swinging 
one leg over the arm of his chair for a minute or more, then suddenly 
starting up, he said, “* Let me find you here when I come back, Barnaby 
—I shall not be long.” 

Had time been allowed, the lady might have questioned him as to 
his purpose, but there was not; for before she could say ‘‘ Stay !’’ he 
was out of the room, and in the next moment, she heard the house-door 
close after him. 

Though still unrecognised by any former acquaintance, Mr. Allen O’Do- 
nagough had fully renewed his intimacy with all the holes and corners, 
terrestrial and aquatic, with which Brighton, in common with all other 
watering-places abounds. To one of them he now made his way, and 
beckoning to him one of the satellites whom he knew as ever ready to 
do his bidding for sixpence, he instructed him to repair to the house of 
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General Hubert, and inquire of the domestic who should answer 
the bell, if he could be so obliging as to tell him where Mrs. Elizabeth 
Compton’s carriage put up. 

In less than five minutes after Mr. O'Donagongh had pointed out the 

neral’s mansion to his agent, the fellow returned to him at his station, 
in an obscure street close by, and told him that the lady's carriage was 
at the Wellington Arms. Having honourably paid the promised six- 
ep Mr. O’Donagough proceeded to the stables indicated, and there 

ad not only the satisfaction of seeing Mrs. Elizabeth Compton’s 
handsome travelling-carriage, but also a most respectable-looking do- 
mestic, who stood by, evidently to superintend the various cleaning 
operations that it was undergoing within and without. 

Mr. O’Donagough approached and fixed his eye on the lozenge with 
the air of an experienced herald. 

“This is Mrs. Elizabeth Compton’s carriage, sir, is it not?” said 
he, civilly addressing the servant. 

** Yes sir,” replied the man, touching his hat. 

**I hope she is quite well ?” 

** Quite well, sir, thank you.” 

“She must be getting old now, good lady. Did she come down 

st all the way from London to-day ?” 

“ Yes, sir; my mistress travels wonderfully well still. Shecame post 
from Exeter to London the other day, without stopping above an hour 
on the road.” 

** That is capital, indeed! Good morning.” 

* * . . * 

“ Yes, my Barnaby, the game is worth following. Her own car- 
riage—post all the way from Exeter, and a servant that looks as if he 
might belong to a duke,” said Mr. O’Donagough, re-entering his 
drawing-room, and reseating himself in the chair he had left about forty 
minutes before. 

** Bless my soul !— you don't say so!” exclaimed his wife in 
return. ‘* Whata sly old miser she must have been for years and 
years, to be sure! But no matter for that, Donny—no matter how the 
money was scraped together, so as our Patty does but get hold of it. 
If she does but get half, it would be well worth having, you know. 
Her own carriage—just think !—post all the way from Exeter. Her 
own servant—think for a moment, my dear, whether the half of that 
would not be worth having! and remember, that if she was to die to- 
morrow, we have just exactly as good a right to it as the Huberts. 
My Patty, you know, is precisely the selfsame relation to her as Agnes. 
Don’t you see ?” 

“Yes, my dear, [ see,” replied Mr. Allen O’Donagough; “and a 
very pretty little sight it is, there’s no doubt about that. All you have 

t to do is, to keep it in view, and come in at the death if you can.” 

‘Then I will immediately write an invitation to them all to spend 
the evening here on Wednesday next,” said Mrs. O’ Donagough. 

** Do, my dear,” replied her spouse; “ and if they come, I assure 

u I shall think very well of your chance.” 

‘*Mrs. O’Donagough only gave an intelligent nod in reply, and 
seating herself at the table, immediately composed the following note : 
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“« My dearest Agnes, | 

**T cannot describe to you the pleasure it has given me to see my 

dear father’s own sister again once more, and that, too, in a manner so 

much more agreeable than upon any former occasion. ThankProvidence! 

my circumstances are such, that I shall never want to be troublesome 

to her any more in any way; and this must, of course, be a relief to 

her mind, dear old lady. Will you, my dearest Agnes, have the kind- 

ness to present my most dutiful respects to her, and tell her that I 

should consider it as the very greatest honour and favour if she would 

come with you, and the general, and our dear Elizabeth, to pass the 

evening with us on Wednesday next. I think that if possible, our 

sea view is still more beautiful than yours. Atleast Patty says, that at 
high-water, it beats all the rest of Brighton. Poor dear girl !—she is 

positively longing to see her great-aunt again ! She has been telling her 

, papa, that she never in her whole life saw any old lady that she so much 
| admired, and felt so much inclined to love. Do, my dear Agnes—my 
own dear sister’s only child !—do exert yourself to obtain this great 


pleasure for us, and believe me, my beloved niece, 
‘“‘ Your ever affectionate aunt, 
‘** Mantua O’Donacoucn,” 





(To be continued.) 











A MORNING CONVERSATION IN BERKELEY-SQUARE, 
Dramatis Persona, A Mother and Daughter—Time, 1838. 


MOTHER-——-DAUGITER, 


Mother. Why doesn’t he propose, my dear? Why doesn’t he propose ? 
You really should contrive to bring the matter to a close ; 
I’m tired of giving balls, and fc/es, and dinners every day,— 
And then to think that after all they’re only thrown away ! 
Your dresses, too, and ornaments, you've had them by the dozen. 
(crescendo) I wish you'd taken my advice, and not refused your cousin, 
And Colonel Smudge, and Captain Stodge, and Lord Augustus 
Haynes,— 
I’m sure you'll never catch the Earl, with all your cares and pains. 
You’ve flirted and quadrilled it now, through nearly all the spring, 
And every body’s asking me, “ Is it a settled thing ?” 
I’m sure I’ve done my very best—it’s really quite provoking! 
(con espress.) You know I told you from the first that he was only joking ; 
But you don’t mind a word I say ; you thwart my prudent schemes, 
To follow all your idle whims—your wild romantic dreams ! 


Daughter. Now do, mamma, some patience have—I’m sure he won't be long— 
A few more strolls beside the lake—another moonlight song— 
Another fcte champétre—ball—and party on the river ; 
(con fuoco) Indeed, mamma, indeed you must, so pray don’t frown and shiver, 
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Another breakfast at the Duke’s—a few more quiet mornings; 

I’m certain it will come at last—I've had some diltle warnings. 

He said my gems were far less bright than the glittering curls they 
braided : 

He said my blonde was not as white as the snowy neck it shaded ; 

He said my voice was like the breeze that murmurs through the 
flowers, 

When spring returns, and wakes the smiles that lurk in nature's 
bowers, 

He said my step was like the fawn’s, that prints the morning dew ; 

My eyes like southern midnight skies, so radiant and so blue ; 

My blush, like those soft rosy clouds, that tell when daylight’s 
closing : 

And after that, mamma, you know, he cannot help proposing. 


Mother. Oh! as to that, the men, my dear, are all perfidious creatures ; 
They ‘praise your voice—extol your step—your air, your smile, 
your features ; 
They call, write verses, copy songs, send bouquets, every day ; 
And then, without the /east remorse, they leave their “P. D. A.” 
I wish you'd had your cousin—4e was really very fair. 


Daughter, What! with such a nose—and such a mouth—and such a head of 
(forte) hair! 


Mother. Well, Colonel Smudge, why not have Aim ? 


Daughter. Oh, heavens! such a Tartar! 
I've no desire at all, mamma, to be a saint or martyr. 


Mother. And Captain Stodge ? 


Daughter. A horrid fop, and only five feet one ! 
I'm sure I’m quite surprised, mamma, you'd think of such a son ! 
And as to Lord Augustus, I should lead a pretty life, 
With all his stupid notions on the “ duties of a wife,” 
(sempre “ Propriety,” “ Economy,” and such old-fashioned cant— 
Jorte) LT told him it was beautiful, and would delight—my Aunt! ! 


Mother. Well, it’s all extremely pretty, but bills are very long ; 

Then recollect my cold the night when you sang your moon- 
light song!” 

Your father’s cross—the mercer’s fierce—the jeweller is pressing, 
And if you don’t make haste, my dear, it will be quite distressing. 
And only think—my dearest girl—if after all that’s past, 
And all we've done and suffered, you should lose the Earl at last. 
But here’s the servant with a card—dear me! whose can it be ? 


een 


Daughter, “ The Earl of Doldrum, Coldstream Guards.” Ob, mother! 


(reads) "PF CL LIS 


E. E. W. 
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THE FUEGIANS.* 


Tne Yacana-kunwy, natives of the north-eastern part of Tierra del 
Fuego (100 adults) resemble the Patagonians in colour, statue, and 
clothing, excepting boots. They seem to be now much in the condition 
in which the Patagonians must have been before they had horses, 
With their dogs, with bows and arrows, balls (bolas), slings, lances, and 
clubs, they kill guanacoes, ostriches, birds, and seals, 

The north-eastern portion of Tierra del Fuego, is a better country 
than Patagonia. The woody mountains of the south-western islands 
are succeeded, towards their north-east district, by hills of moderate 
height, partially wooded ; northward of which are level expanses, almost 
free from woad, and covered with herbage adapted to the pasturage of 
cattle. The climate is a mean between wetness and drought, which 
are so much felt in the neighbouring regions; and when a settlement is 
made at some future day, says Captain Fitzroy, at that part of the 
world, San Sebastian bay, in the Yacana country, called by Narbo- 
rough, King Charles South Land, would be an advantageous position 
for its site. 

The Tekeenica, natives of the south-eastern portion of Tierra del 
Fuego (500 adults), are low in stature, ill-looking, and badly-propor- 
tioned; the colour of old mahogany, or between dark copper and 
bronze ; the trunk large for the size of their cramped and rather crooked 
limbs; and savage features of most villanous ort From being 
cramped up in their wigwams and canoes, their legs become injured in 
shape and size, and they move about in a stooping manner, with the 
knees much bent; but they are nimble, and rather strong. They have 
an aversion to the smaller tufts of hair, and even their eyebrows are 
almost eradicated—two muscle-shells serving for pincers. The hair on 
their heads, however, is suffered to grow, excepting over the eyes where 
it is jagged away or burnt. They are in height from four feet ten inches 
to five feet six inches, with bodies proportionate to men of six feet. 
Sometimes they ‘wear a guanaco or sealskin upon their backs, with per- 
haps, the skin of a penguin, or a bit of hide in front; but often they are 
entirely naked, or have over the back and loins, only a scrap of hide 
fastened across the breast by strings, which they shift according to the 
direction of the wind,and which serves them for a pocket for the stones 
for their slings, which they are never without. 

The women wear rather more clothing, that is, they have nearly a 
whole skin, of guanaco or seal, wrapped round them, with a diminutive 
apron. The upper part of the wrapper, which is tied round the waist, 
serves to carry an infant. Neither men nor women have any substitute 
for shoes. No ornaments are worn in the nose, ears, or lips, or on the 
fingers ; but the women are very fond of necklaces, and bracelets, made 

of shells, or pieces of the bones of birds; or when they can get them, 
of beads, buttons, pieces of glass, or bits of crockery-ware. They wear 
the hair longer than the men, but none cut away excepting over the 
eyes. Their stature is about four feet some inches. 





* Continued from No. ccxxiii., page 377. 
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Both sexes oil themselves, or rub their bodies with grease ; and daub 
their faces and bodies with red, black, or white paint: sometimes the 
face is crossed by two broad transverse bars ; the lower of a bright red, 
reaching from ear to ear, including the upper lip; the upper, white; ex- 
tending parallel and above the other, so that even the eyelids are so 
coloured. The colours are presently reversed and varied. _ These 
people, also, sometimes paint the whole body of one colour, black, 
white, red, &c., or in stripes. Ai fillet is often worn round the head, 
and which on extraordi occasions is Ornamented with white down, 
white feathers, or pieces of such cloth as they can get from the shipping. 
Small lances, headed with wood or bone; bows, and arrows headed 
with obsidian, agate, or jasper, clubs, and slings, are the weapons used 
by the Tekeenica. ) 

A Tekeenica wigwam is of a conical form, made of a number of large 
poles, or young trees planted, touching one another, in a circle. Some- 
times bunches of grass, or pieces of bark, are thrown upon the side, 
which is exposed to the prevailing winds. No other Fuegians make 
their huts in this manner. Their canoes are made of several large 
pieces of bark, sewed together, twelve to twenty feet in length, and one 
or two feet in diameter, and are propelled by paddies. ! 

The country of this people is characterized by deep but narrow arms 
of the sea, intersecting high mountainous islands, many of whose sum- 
mits are covered with snow, while the lee or eastern sides of their 
steep and rocky shores, are more than partially covered with evergreen 
woods. Cloudy weather, rain, and much wind prevail ; really fine days 
being very rare. 

The Alikhoolip (400 adults) are the tribes between the western port 
of the Beagle channel, and the Strait of Magellan. The men are the 
stoutest and hardiest, and the women the least ill-looking of the Fue- 
gians. Though not dissimilar, they are superior to the Tekeenica; 
but they are inferior to the Yacana, and far below the natives of Pata- 
gonia. Their canoes, although made in the same manner, are rather 
better than those of the Tekeenica. 

The wigwam of the Alikhoolip, and indeed of all the Fuegians, 
except the Tekeenica, is shaped like a beehive or haycock. Old Sir 
John Narborough called them “ arbours.” Their height is not above 
four or five feet from the ground ; but an excavation is usually made 
within, which gives another foot, making about five feet and a half of 
height inside, and it is two, three, or four yards in diameter.. It con- 
sists of a dozen or two broken branches, pointed at the thick ends, and 
stuck in the ground in a circular or elliptical space, the ends of which 
are bent together over the centre, and fastened with ligatures of rush. 
Tufts of grass, rushes, bark, or skins, are thrown over the part ex- 

tothe wind. The whole isthe work of an hour, and it is seldom 
used for more than a few days. It is always left standing until en- 
tirely decayed. Their canoes are rather better than those of the Tekee- 
nica, made, however, in the same manner. 

The country and climate of the Alikhoolip are similar to the Tekee- 
nica, though wetter, more windy, and more disagreeable. Both men 
and women are better covered with seal or other skins, than the Tekee- 
mica and Pecheray tribes. 

The natives of the central parts of the Strait of Magellan (Pecheray, 
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200 adults) appear to be almost as miserable a race as the Tekeenica, 
differing from them only in language and the construction~of their 
wigwams. Their climate is nearly the same as that of the Alikhoolip3 
and the country is similar, though more wooded in many places, be- 
cause more sheltered. | aba 

The Nuelwul (100 adults) living near the Otway and Skyring waters, 
near the western entrance of the Strait of Magellan, seem to bea 
mixed breed, rather resembling the Yacana, of which tribe they are 
probably'a branch.. In habits, as well as in appearance, they partake 
of some of the peculiarities of the Patagonians as well as 
Their country is like the Yacana; Tierra del Fuego blending or sink- 
ing into Patagonia, and having the qualities of each region, and theres 
fore preferable to either. They have very few canoes, and no horses; 
but large dogs are used by them in hunting the Nuelwul (a kind of 
roebuck) and Guanaco. 

The Chonos (400 adults), who live on the western shores and 
islands of Patagonia, are rather like the Alikhoolip, but not quite so 
stout or so darmg. In general, they are less savage than the Fue- 
gians ; and though their habits and life are similar, traces are visible 
of former intercourse with the Spaniards, which doubtless has tended 
to improve their character. Their wigwams are of the beehive form, 
Their canoes are made of planks sewed together, larger than the pre- 
ceding, and rowed with oars. 

The climate of western Patagonia is so disagreeable, that the country 
is almost uninhabitable. Clouds, winds, and rain, are continual in 
their annoyance. Perhaps there are not ten days in the year on which 
rain does not fall, and not thirty on which the wind does not blow 
strongly ; yet the air is mild, and the temperature a uniform 
throughout the year. The country is like the worst part of Tierra del 
Fuego—a range of mountains half sunk in ocean ; barren to seaward; 
impenetrably wooded towards the mainland, and always drenched with 
the waters of frequent rain, which are never dried up by evaporation 
before fresh showers fall. 

The most remarkable traits in the countenance of a Fuegian, are 
his small flow forehead, his prominent brow, small eyes (the, lids 
rendered red and watery by the wood-smoke in their wigwams), wide 
cheek-bones, wide and open nostrils, large mouth, and thick lips; the 
chin varies much; that of a Tekeenica, for instance, being smaller and 
less prominent than that of an Alikhoolip, in whom it is large and 
rather projecting. Their heads are remarkably low, but wide; and 
fall from the ears backward. The neck is short and strong; the 
shoulders square, but high; the chest and body very large, the trunk 
being greatly disproportioned in length to the extremities. They are 
mostly bowlegged, and turn their feet inwards. Their dress and mode 
of painting generally, is the same as among the Tekeenicas already 
described. Their teeth are very peculiar: no canine or eye tooth pro- 
ject beyond the rest, or appear more pointed than those; the front 
teeth are solid, and often flat-topped like those of a horse eight years 
old, and enamelled only at the sides; the interior substance of each 
tooth being seen as plainly as in that of a horse. Patagonians also 
have similar teeth. There are some few exceptions to the general aps 


pearance of these people. 
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When discovered by strangers, the instant impulse of a ie 9 iS, 
to run off into the woods with the children and property ; if no- 
thing hostile is attempted by the intruders, the men gradually return, 
cautiously making signs, waving skins, rubbing and patting their 
bellies, and shouting ; and if all goes on quietly, the. women return 
whith the children, leaving the property in the woods until wanted for 
barter, They have hasty tempers, and revengeful dispositions, and 
ought never to be trusted. They show much hardiness and daring, 
being always ready to defend their own property, or resent any ill- 
treatment ; and they are enterprising thieves. 

There is no superiority among them, except that gradually acquired 
by age, sagacity, and daring conduct; but the “doctor wizards,” as 
among the Patagonians, have much influence. These being always 
concerned in every mischief, to be troublesome as a Fuegian doctor, 
became a saying among the English party. 

Hostilities are usually carried on with slings and stones, with which 
they are exceedingly expert. They use also spears, bows and arrows, 
stones in the hand, and clubs, Their bodily strength is very great ; 
and like wild beasts, they seem to have no comprehension of numbers, 
as they will, single-handed, defy a whole boat’s crew, and attempt to 
kill them. 

The word of an old manis never disputed. Any thing, in their opi- 
nion, said or done wrong, is believed by them to occasion bad weather or 
other evil. The Fuegians are supposed to bury their dead similarly 
to the Patagonians in some instances, and in others, to wrap the body 
in skins, and deposit it far back in the woods, covering it with branches. 
They marry young; they allow children to possess property, and con- 
sult their little whims and wishes in its disposal. 

There seems to be no doubt that the Fuegians eat human flesh upon 

rticular occasions,—namely, when excited by revenge, or extremely 
pressed for hunger. Almost always at war with adjoining tribes, they 
seldom meet but a hostile encounter is the result; when those that are 
vanquished and taken, if not already dead, are killed and eaten by the 
conquerors. The arms and breast are eaten by the women; the men 
eat the legs; and the trunk is thrown into thesea. In times of famine, 
during a severe winter, they lay violent hands on the oldest woman of 
the party, hold her head over a thick smoke, made by burning green 
wood, and pinching her throat, choke her. They then devour every par- 
ticle of the flesh, not excepting the trunk, as in the former cases. 

The usual food of the Dabione is shell-fish, guanaco-meat, birds, 
eggs, and in fact every thing that is edible, both roasted and raw. 
Seals and porpoises are much valued, both for the flesh and oil. Pen- 
guins are much prized; as is also the otter, the body of which they 
throw away, excepting in famine. The fins of a dead whale are 
esteemed; but if other food is to be had, they do not eat the blubber. 
Their manner of catching fish is by a baited line, without a hook, .en- 
ticing them to the surface of the water, suddenly seizing them with the 
hand, or if the bait is swallowed, jerking them out of the water before 
they can disengage themselves. 

f vegetable food they have very littke—a few berries, cranberries, 
and those which grow on the arbutus, and a kind of fungus, of a bright 
vellow colour, about the size of a small apple which adheres in vast 
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numbers to the bark of the beech-trees. Mr. Darwin. particularly»de- 
scribes it in his volume. The only drink of the Fuegians is pure 
water. 

They are very fond of swimming; the women dive for sea-eggs in 
winter as well as summer. Directly they leave the water, they run to 
the fire, and rub their bodies with oil or grease, and ochreous earth, to 
keep out the cold, swinging between trees on ropes, made of strips of 
sealskin, is a favourite amusement. With similar ropes the men are 
lowered over steep cliffs in search of eggs and young birds, and to attack 
seals, otherwise inaccessible. 

When seriously ill, the Fuegians know of no remedies, but rubbing 
the body with oil, drinking cold water, and causing perspiration, by 
lying near the fire, wrapped up in skins. 

The Fuegians generally, could not be made to comprehend the effect 
of fire-arms upon human life, although every means were taken to con- 
vince them of it, by firing at targets, birds, and quadrupeds; and, ex- 
cept in one solitary instance, none of them were even wounded, 
are still comparatively ignorant in this respect. When a few great 
guns were fired at Port Famine to frighten them, as the shot fell in the 
water, they returned them with arrows and stones thrown by hand. 
When pistols were fired close to them, they looked astounded and 
rubbed their heads, thinking it was a blow; and after staring awhile 
gabbled to their companions, but did not think of running away. As 
balls were always fired over them, they laughed when a musket was 

resented ; even when they have seen animals killed, they seemed not 
in the least aware how deadly the instrument was. The invisibility of 
the ball, from its velocity, is to them incomprehensible; and the pene- 
tration of a hard substance without tearing it, by a bullet, leads them to 
think it has no force at all. 

The Chonos tribes, living on the western or Pacific shores and islands 
of Patagonia, are a far finer race than the Fuegians of the southern 
islands: they are taller, more upright, and better-proportioned ; have 
cleaner and clearer skins, and less ugly features : they are also less dis- 
honest and deceitful. They have great sagacity, and possess exten- 
sive knowledge of their coasts; their canoes are nearly thirty feet. in 
length and seven broad, with ae page depth, being made of planks 
sewed together, and are propelled with oars about seven feet long. They 
have great faith in a good spirit, whom they call Yerri Yuppon, “ the 
author of all good,” whom they invoke in distress or danger. They 
also believe in an evil spirit, called Yaccy-ma, ‘‘ capable of all kinds 
of mischief, author of bad weather, famine, illness, &c.” He is 5 a 
posed to be like an immense black man, always weneereg in 
woods, yet ubiquious and omniscient. They have regular places for 
depositing their dead, which are placed in a large cave in shallow 

raves, about a foot deep, which are covered over with twigs and 
eaves. ) 

One of the most interesting incidents connected with the voyages of 
the Beagle, is that of some aboriginal natives having been brought from 
Tierra del Fuego to this country by Captain Fitzroy on his return from 
the first voyage; and, after a course of education, or at leastso much as 
could be accomplished in so short a time, being restored to their rela- 
tives in their native land, after an absence of three years, accompanied 
Sept.—voL. LViI. NO. CCXXV. G 
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by a missionary, with an abundant supply of such articles as was 
thos suitable for the gradual civilization of their countrymen. 

e must refer to the volumes of Captains King and Fitzroy, for the 
circumstances which placed these natives under the charge of the latter 
gentleman: they were four in number, and their names and estimated 


ages be 
™ York Minster (Alikhoolip) .........-.ss0ss+seerses 26 
Boat Memory (Tekeenica) .........++-++ -begenete 20 
Seeb TRGOR, CEE) <0. 1000 cpoccoccescccscccccvcse 14 
Fuegia Basket, a girl (Alikhoolip).............. - 9 


Immediately after their arrival in England, they were placed by Cap- 
tain Fitzroy, at whose expense they were principally my oy after 
being vaccinated, in a quiet farm-house. In November, Boat Memory 
having taken the At on the Fuegians were sent to the Royal 
Hospital at Plymouth, where Boat Memory unfortunately died. Nei- 
ther of the others being attacked—the vaccination having taken effect 
—they were shortly afterwards removed to the Infant-School at Walt- 
hamstow, where they remained from December, 1830, till October, 1831. 
They were there taught English, the plainer truths of Christianity, the 
use of common tools, a slight acquaintance with nregornne ee! 
and mechanism. They gave no particular trouble, were healthy, and 
the two younger ones became general favourites. In 1831, they were 
presented to their Majesties William and Adelaide, from whom they re- 
ceived great kindness. For further particulars respecting their stay in 
England, and their voyage to their native country, we must refer to 
Captain Fitzroy’s volume, and to the appendix to the work. 

Fuegians were much elated at the certainty of —s their 
country; and on the passage, Jemmy Button continually spoke of the 
excellence of his own land, and how glad his friends would be to see 
him, and how well they would treat Captain Fitzroy and his Bd in 
return for their kindness to him. On arriving off Tierra del Fuego, a 
group of Indians were seen near Cape Penas, at whom York Minster 
and Jemmy asked Captain Fitzroy to fire, saying that they were 
** Oens-men—very bad men.”’ 

At Good Success Bay, where they first came in contact with natives 
(not the tribe of our Fuegians), “‘ It was amusing and interesting,” says 
Captain Fitzroy, ‘to see their niceting with York and Jemmy, who 
would not acknowledge them as countrymen, but laughed at and 
mocked them.” 

Further on the coast, York Minster told Captain Fitzroy that he 
would rather live with Jemmy Button in the Tekeenica country than go 
to his own people. This was a complete change in his ideas, which 
Captain Fitzroy was very glad of; because it might be far better that 
the three, York, Jemmy, and Fuegia, should settletogether. He little 
thought how deep a scheme master York had in contemplation! On 
passing the Yacana country, the natives seen were stated by Jemmy 
not to be his people, who were very good and clean; and York laughed 
heartily at them, calling them large monk Fuegia was shocked 
and ashamed ; she hid herself, and would not look at them a second 
time. It was interesting to observe the change which three years only 
had made in their ideas, and to notice how completely they had for- 
gotten the appearance and habits of their former associates; for it 
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turned out that Jemmy’s own tribe was as inferior in every way, as the 
worst of those whom he and York called “monkeys, dirty, fools, 
not men.” 

Arrived at length at Jemmy’s land, Wollya, in Murray's Narrow, 
which Captain Fitzroy describes as decuedhigly beautiful, resembling a 
scene in the South Sea Islands, from the first natives that were seen 
Jemmy heard of his mothers and brothers, but found that his father 
was dead—a fact of which he was singularly enough several months 
previously convinced through a dream which he had communicated. 

oor Jemmy looked very grave and mysterious at the news, but showed 
no other symptom of sorrow. He reminded his English friends of his 
dream, and then went for some green branches, which he burned, 
watching them with a solemn look ; after which he talked and laughed 
as usual, never once, of his own accord, recurring to the subject of his 
father’s decease. Notwithstanding his ridicule of the former natives, 
his own people were found as abject and degraded in their outward ap- 

rance, as any foreigners that had been seen. It was here found 
that Jemmy had almost forgotten his native language, and that York, 
although belonging to another tribe, was rather the best interpreter. 

At last Jemmy’s family approached in a canoe. ‘ When it arrived,” 
says Captain Fitzroy, ‘instead of an eager meeting, there was a cau- 
tious circumspection which astonished us. Jemmy walked slowly to 
meet the party, consisting of his mother, two sisters, and four brothers. 
The old woman hardly looked at him before she hastened away to se- 
cure her canoe and hide her property, all she possessed—a basket con- 
taining tinder, firestone, paint, &c., and a bundle of fish. The girls ran 
off with her without even looking at Jemmy ; and the brothers (a man 
and three boys) stood still, stared, walked up to Jemmy, and all round 
him, without uttering a word. Animals when they meet show far more 
animation and anxiety than was displayed at this meeting. Jemmy 
was evidently much mortified ; and to add to his confusion and disap- 
pointment, as well as my own, he was unable to talk to his brothers, 
except by broken sentences, in which English predominated. After a 
few minutes had elapsed, his elder brother begun to talk to him; but 
although Jemmy understood what was said, he could not reply. 
York and Fuegia were able to understand some words, but could not or 
did not choose to speak.” Jemmy passed the first evening on shore 
with his mother and brothers, in their wigwam, but returned on board 
to sleep; and York and Fuegia went about among the natives, who the 
next day made wigwams, one for Mr. Mathews, the young missionary, 
one for Jemmy, and another for York and Fuegia, who had decided on 
becoming man and wife. 

A small plot of ground was selected near the wigwams for a garden, 
in which various vegetables were planted and sowed. Jemmy clothed 
his family with old clothes received from his English friends, and pre- 
sented them on board. His eldest brother, Tommy Button, was dis- 
covered to be a “doctor,” and held in high estimation among his 
tribe for conjuring and doctoring. On the third day after their arrival 
Jemmy’s paternal uncle visited him; and many strangers came, who 


Jemmy said were bad people, ‘no friends,” and who continued so to 
increase that his mothers and brothers had no longer any influence over 
the majority. 
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‘In the evening, Mathews, Jemmy, York, and Fuegia, went to their 
new wigwams. The most valuable of Mathews’s articles were deposited in 
a box, and hid in the ground underneath the wigwam, where fire could 
not reach, He continued steady to his , and was as willing as 
ever for a trial. The Beagle then left their new colony for the night, 
Being exceedingly anxious about Mathews, boats were sent in the next 
day, when Captain Fitzroy ascertained that nothing had occurred to 
damp his spirits, or in any way check his inclination for his attempt. A 
longer absence was then Actartainesl ou, and after a cruise of nine days 
the Beagle again returned to Woollya. On approaching the shore, 
parties of natives were seen ornamented with rags of English. clothiag, 
evidently the last remnants of the new comer’s stock. Mathews, 
Jemmy, and York, however, appeared dressed as usual. The former 
gave a very bad account of the prospect before him, and did not think 
himself safe among such savages. No actual violence had been com- 
mitted, beyond holding down his head by force, as if in contempt of 
his strength; but he had been harshly threatened by several of the men, 
During the last few days he had been altogether occupied in watching 
his property. Three days after the departure of the Beagle, several 
canoes full of strangers to Jemmy’s family arrived, who robbed »Ma- 
thews incessantly, threatening him, pulling his hair, pushing him about 
and making faces at him. His only partisans were the women, who 
treated him kindly, Fortunately the most valuable of his things were 
hidden underground, or overhead, unsuspected by the natives. York 
and Fuegia had fared very well; they lost nothing; but Jemmy had 
been — plundered, even by his own family. The garden was 
trampled over by the natives, notwithstanding Jemmy’s exertions to 
preserve it. ‘* M ple, said he, “‘ very bad; great fool; know no- 
thing at all; very great fool.”” It was soon decided that Mathews 
should not be allowed to remain: he had already undergone a severe 
trial. His property and tools were dug up and reconveyed on board. 
Captain Fitzroy then distributed several useful articles, such as axes, 
saws, gimlets, knives, and nails, among the natives, bade Jemmy and 
York farewell, promising to see them again in a few days, and departed 
from Woollya. 

Eight days afterwards they were again visited, and found little 
changed. They were tidily dressed, and York was engaged in build- 
ing & canoe out of planks left for him for that purpose, Jemmy was also 
engaged in hollowing out a canoe from the trunk of a large tree. The 
garden had been left uninjured since its repair, and vegetables were 
sprouting. Strangers, however, had been there, with whom they had 
had “ very much jaw,” and a fight, throwing ‘‘ great many stone.” 
They had stolen two women, Jemmy’s party stealing one of theirs in 
exchange. Jemmy's mother was decently clothed, Finding that the 
were apparently contented and happy, Captain Fitzroy left them, wi 
rather sanguine hopes of their effecting among their countrymen some 
change for the better. 

Twelve months now elapsed before the Beagle revisited Woollya. 
The wigwams of York, Jemmy, and Fuegia, were found empty, seeming 
to have been deserted many months, and not a living soul was apy 
where visible. After an anxious hour or two, three canoes were seen 
in the offing, paddling hastily to the vessel. Through the glass, two 
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natives were seen washing their faces, and in a few moments one was 
recognised as Tommy Button, Jemimy’s brother, | ; 


' “Tn the other canoe,” says Captain Fitzroy, “was a face which I knew, 
yet could not name. ‘It must be some one’ I have seen before,’ said J, 
when his sharp eye detected me, and a sudden movement of his hand to his 
head (as a sailor touches his hat), at once told me it was indeed Jemmy But 
ton !—but how altered! I could hardly restrain my feelings: and I was not 
by any means the only one so touched by his squalid, miserable appearance. 
e was naked, like his companions, except a bit of skin about his loins; his 
hair was long and matted, just like theirs ; he was wretchedly thin, and his 
were affected by smoke. We hurried him below, clothed him imme- 
diately, and in half an hour he was sitting with me at dinner in my eabin, 
using his knife and fork properly, and in every way behaving as correctly as if 
he had never left us. He spoke as much English as ever; and, to our asto- 
nishment, his companions, his wife, his brothers and their wives, mixed broken 
English words in their talking with him.* Jemmy recollected every one well, 
and was very glad to see them all, especially Mr. Bynoe (surgeon), and James 
Bennet (cockswain). I thought he was ill, but he surprised me, by saying that 
he was ‘ Hearty, sir; never better’ (a former saying of his), that he not 
been ill, even fora day, was happy and contented, and had no wish whatever 
to change his way of life. He said that he got ‘plenty fruits’ (fungi and 
berries), ‘plenty birdies,’ ‘ten guanaes in snow time,’ and ‘too much fish.’ 
Besides, though he said nothing about her, I soon found that there was a good- 
looking (for a Fuegian) young woman in his canoe, who was said to be his 
wife. Directly this became known, shawls, handkerchiefs, and a gold-laced 
cap appeared, with which she was speedily decorated ; but fears had been ex- 
cited for her husband’s safe return to her, and no finery could stop her crying 
until Jemmy again showed himself on deck. While he was below, his bro- 
ther Tommy called out in a loud tone, ‘Jemmy Button, canae come!’ After 
some time the three canoes went ashore, laden with presents, and their owners 
promised to come again early next morning. Jemmy gave a fine otter-skin to 
me, which he had dressed and kept purposely ; another he gave to Bennett,” 


York and Fuegia, it appeared, had Jeft some months before the ar- 
rival of the Beagle, and went in a large canoe to their own country. 
The last act of that cunning fellow was, to rob poor Jemmy of all his 
clothes; nearly all the tools of which his Tekeenica “ friends” had not 
deprived him, and various other necessaries. Fuegia was dressed as 
usual, and looking well when they decamped : her helpmate was also 
well clothed, and had hardly lost any thing left with him. Jemmy 
said, “‘ York very much jaw,” “ pick up big stones,” ‘‘all men afraid.” 
Fuegia seemed to be very happy, and quite contented with her lot. 
Jemmy asserted, that she helped to ‘‘ catch arte his clothes” while 
he was asleep, the night before York left him naked. 

Not long after the departure of the Beagle in the former year, the 
Oensmen (a tribe of Tekeenica, living beyond the mountains on the north 
side of the Beagle channel), came in numbers, overland, to Woollya ; 
obliged Jemmy’s tribe to escape to the small island, and carried off 
every valuable which his party had not time to remove. They had, 
doubtless, heard of the newly-acquired property there, and hastened to 
seize upon it like other * borderers.” Until that time, York had ap- 
peared to be settled and quite at ease; but he had been employed 





* The Fuegians, however, who were takeo to England, were found to be much 
slower in learaing English than was expected, from the quickness of their nation in 
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about a suspiciously large canoe, just finished when the inroad was 
made. He saved his canoe, in which indeed he escaped from the ma- 
rauders, and afterwards induced Jemmy and his family to accompany 
him, and “look at his land.” They went together in four canoes 
(York’s | one and three others) as far west as Devil’s Island, at the 
junctions of the north-west and south-west arms of the Beagle channel, 
where they met York's brother, and some others of the Alikhoolip tribe; 
and while Jemmy was asleep, all the Alikhoolip party stole off, taking 
nearly all Jemmy’s things, and leaving him in his original condition. 
Captain Fitzroy feels quite sure, that from the time of York changing 
his mind, and desiring to be placed at Woollya, he meditated this 
robbery. Since this last depredation, Jemmy and his people had aban- 
doned Woollya for his own island. 

Thus ended Captain Fitzroy’s humane attempt at civilizing Tierra 
del Fuego! It was, however, generally remarked, that Jemmy’s famil 
were become considerably more humanized than any sa that h 
been seen in the country—that the first step towards civilization had 
been made. ‘I cannot,” says Captain Fitzroy, ‘‘ help hoping that 
some benefit, however slight, may result from the intercourse of these 
mon aa Jemmy, York, and Fuegia, with other natives of Tierra del 

uego. Perhaps a shipwrecked seaman may hereafter receive help 
and kind treatment from Jemmy Button’s children; prompted, as they 
can hardly fail to be, by the traditions they will have heard of men of 
other lands; and by an idea, however faint, of their duty to God as 
well as to their neighbour.” 

Besides the two other skins which Jemmy had preserved and 
sented to Captain Fitzroy and James Bennett, he sent a bow and quiver 
of arrows to the schoolmaster at Walthamstow, with whom he had 
lived, and made two spear-heads expressly for Mr. Darwin. 

As, with Captain Fitzroy’s limited means, nothing now could be 
done in the sabe of his noble project, leave was taken of Jemmy 
and his family, every one of whom was loaded with presents; and the 
Beagle finally sailed away from Woollya, to continue the object of the 
expedition. 

re it was not our intention of following the expedition in its various 
explorations, and having merely limited ourselves to Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego, and their inhabitants, those of our readers who may 
be desirous of more minute particulars on this subject, or of becomi 
acquainted with the other discoveries and remarks of Captains King 
and Fitzroy, and Mr. Darwin, are referred to the work itself, which 
will amply repay the time occupied in perusal, affording an inex- 
haustible fund of instruction and amusement to all intelligent and 
reflective minds. 
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THE MAN-EATER* 








BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 






*< Tle came, he went, like the simoom, 
That harbinger of fate and gloom.”— Byron. 









Ow the banks of the river Cauvery stands one of those mean-looking 

villages, which occur, at intervals of a few miles, throughout the greater 
part of the Mysore country, a small mud fort, long since dismantled, and 
now almost concealed by jungle, overlooked a sluggish stream, whose dark 
waters lazily licked the crumbling walls. The snow-white egret and the 
stately crane waded amongst the shallows, with their long necks out- 
stretched, in attitudes of intense watchfulness. The scaly alligator la 
basking on the half-covered sandbanks, and the Brahming kite hov 
above the reeds, uttering its querulous note, as its bright chestnut wings 
quivered in the level beams of the setting sun. Herds of sluggish buffa- 
loes, their bare black hides plastered with mud, were slowly returning 
from their pasture, a sunburnt urchin perched upon the back of the 
most docile, shouted at the top of his voice a wild recitativo, addressed 
to his charge, who responded by deep surly grunts. The shrill cry of 
the wild peacock, perched upon the ruined battlements of the fort, 
was answered by his mate from the rank thicket underneath, And the 
soft cooing of the turtle-dove whispered among the mango-leaves, 
As evening advanced, the huge vampire-bats, which hung in clusters 
suspended by their hiader claws from the drooping branches of the 
banyan-trees, dropped, one by one, and glided silently away in search 
of food. Labourers, with their black blankets hanging over their shoul- 
ders, came in straggling parties from the fields, driving their bullocks 
before them: and the women returned from the wells in picturesque 
groups, each supporting with one hand an earthen jar of antique form, 
gracefully balanced on her head; whilst the jingling sounds of the 
bangles which encircled their ankles, made music to their light elastic 
step. Such was the peaceful scene, as evening closed upon that 
lonely village. 

But at intervals, a wild startling*shout would come booming on the 
breeze, and ere its falling notes had died away, the cry was taken up, 
and continued from an opposite quarter. This was the shikar*-cry of 
the Mysore woodsman; and, to an Indian sportsman, told itstale. A 
jungle village on the banks of a river, is generally haunted by a tiger; 
if there be a ruined fort, overgrown with grass and brushwood, such 
pore is much increased—and whenever the woodcutter returns 

urriedly at sunset, shouting that ominous holla, the chances are, that 
a tiger dogs his steps. 

The sun had set, and the shades of night were fast approaching, as 
Rung Row, the venerated priest of the village, strode along the banks 
of the river to a convenient spot for making his evening ablutions. He 












































* Continued from No, cexxii., page 218, ¢ Shikar, bunting. 
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returned with dignified condescension the salutations humbly offered by 
each Ryat whom he met, and proceeded on wrapped in his own medi- 
tations, . Little. bt the prond Brahmin, as ered over the 

success of his last project in priestly that he was not 

At a winding of the river, less than a quarter of a mile from the vil- 
lage was a little bay, sheltered from observation by. some aloe-bushes. 
The water was not too deep; and soft sand, pleasant for the foot to 
tread, shelved gradually intoa clear pool. | 

“* Here shall | enjoy a refreshing bath,” thought the luxurious priest, 

“and then shall the antelope-eyed Luxshmee welcome me to her 
arms.” 
Having no clothes to encumber him, save .a cotton wrapper round his 
loins, the devout worshipper of Vishnoo waded at once into the stream, 
muttering a prayer at every step, and commenced the important: cere- 
mony of ablution, by pouring water, from a small brass vessel, over his 
shaven crown and well-oiled skin. 

What rustle was that ?—The Brahmin’s ears heard not, they wete 
stunned by the cold stream which poured over them. His eyes, too, 
were closed, else would he have seen two bright green orbs, glaring 
fiercely upon him, through the branches of an aloe-bush at his side. 
His hour had come, for the famous Man-eater of Shika was 
his trail. Her eye had rested on her victim, and she thirsted for his 
blood, Her grim head was cautiously thrust through the bushes, and 
the striped monster issued from her lair with stealthy tread. Draggin 
her belly along the sand, her tail switching impatiently, her ears lai 
flat u her neck, and her whiskered lips drawn back, so as to ex 
her formidable array of tusks, she crept silently to the brink of the 
water, there, gathering herself together, she glared for one moment on 
the devoted wretch like a triumphant fiend, and bounding forward, 
threw herself upon him with a roar, which thrilled through his guilty 
soul, and drowned the death-shriek which he uttered in his agony— 
struggle there was none—the paw of the tigress fell like a bar of iron 
upon his skull, crushing it to the brain, and her powerful teeth met in 
his throat. Death was almost instantaneous—a senseless body hung 
quivering in her grasp, as she turned to the shore, but she still shook 
it with ferocious energy, and buried her tusks deeper still, as it throbbed 
at the last convulsive gasp. 

This fearful death had been the fate of many a poor Ryat and woodcut- 
ter belonging to the village, for the tigress had haunted it during several 
months. Their fate created little sensation—they were only Soodras;* 
but when a herd-boy, who had witnessed this tragedy, ran to the vil- 
lage screaming, Bhag/ Bhag '+ and announced that the Man-eater 
was supping on the holy carcass of a Brahmin priest, the holy brother- 

were roused from their apathy into a state of keen excitement. 
Women ran about beating their breasts, and howling their national 
men, Shep? village resounded with the dismal cries of Wha! Wha ! 
, , 

After a decent indulgence in strenuous demonstrations of grief, the 

Ameldart despatched a peon to summon Bhurmah, the principal SAi- 


* A low caste of the Hindoos. + Atiger. §¢ A native ningistrate of s ‘district. 
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karie of the'village. In a few minutes he was acer the officious 
policeman, as if he were a criminal, into-the great ‘man's pre ; and 
abused, with that despotic “of oh per ‘wrong, which ever 
accompanies an Asiatic’s possession of power. © ' xtpae-ee 

Bhurmah was one of the most noted Shikaries' of that are 
whole life had been spent in watching beasts of prey; but ‘the dréaded 
tigress of Shikarpoor had as yet him; and now’ that she ‘had 
killed a Brahmin, it followed, according to a Brahmin’s reasoning, that 
poor Bhurmah, together with all his kindred, but more especially’ those 
of the female line, were every thing that is odious in a Brahmin’s eyes. 
meri 2 been duly apprized of these’ fair inferences, resulting from a 
priest having been eaten, he was commanded upon pain of an Ameldar’s 
displeasure, to produce the head of the tigress, before she committed 
further sacrilege. 

** It is an order!” answered the submissive Hindoo, shouldering the 
long matchlock, on which he had leaned a3 this satisfactory 
audience ; and the man who wore three medals on his breast, rewards 
for gallantry in his many conflicts with tigers, retired cowering from the 
presence of an effeminate Brahmin, without a word of reply to the most 
insulting and unjust abuse. 

Bhurmah, a poor Shikarie, and Mansfield, a British officer, were 
very different persons, and very different was the style in which the 
Ameldar addressed them. 

As soon as he had vented his wrath upon the inferior, the administra- 
tor of jastice penned a flowery letter to his superior, the en hint 
rah Sahib, of whose arrival in a neighbouring village he had that day 
a informed. nen 
aving described the sad event in glowing lan , he proceeded to 
beg that ‘‘ the mighty warrior, the sal and owerfal lord, in whose 
hands a lion was as a mouse, would be graciously pleased to extend the 
shadow of his protection over his devoted slaves, and come with his 
elephant and death-dealing weapon, to rid them of the déstroyer'of 
their peace. vs eenee 

Before sunset next day, Mansfield and Charles, attended’ by ‘the 
trusty Azapah, were galloping along a path which led to Shikarpoor. 
The Doctor, whose battered frame had not yet recovered’ from ‘the 
effects of the previous day’s adventures, had remained behihd, intend- 
ing to follow them at a more sober pace next morning. ‘Their’ road 
iey, for some miles, through a bamboo jungle, the outskirts of the 
~ Crees Forest, and as the day declined, the faster did they ply their 

spurs. 

Fhiste ete mementoes enough on that silent road, to warn the tra- 
veller not to linger after the sun had set. Heaps of stones, raised ‘by 
the passers-by, to mark the spot where some ill-starred wretch had 
been killed by a tiger, presented themselves in many a gloomy spot, 
and as the riders passed each of these sad memorials, the foaming Arabs 
— pushed on at renewed speed—it would not do to be benighted 

re. “ 

*) Phe open country was gained, the lofty pinnacle of the village pa- 
‘-goda''was seen towering above the trees, and, ere another mile was 
peed, the riders had pulled up their smoking horses in the midst’ of 

bazaar, and were surrounded by a host of natives, all salaaming with 
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tapariontel obsequiousness Se pee ys Remrnene hands the offer- 
ings of fruit, without which, it presumptuous to approach a 
cugprine. They were the duthorities of the village, sleek, well-fed Brah- 
mins, each vying with the other in the favour of his welcome, and 
for the invincible warrior’s prosperity. 

this must be submitted to; and, although Mansfield fidgeted in 
his saddle, he was too wellbred to show his annoyance. He returned 
their salaams, answered their compliments, pocketed as much of the 
fruit. as he could, and insisted on the Ameldar remounting his little 
ambling pony, from which, in his humility, he had dismounted. With 
thig gracious order the smooth-faced Brabmin complied, after a decent 
show of resistance, and was forthwith imbedded in a crimson cushion, 
which, with its licated trappings, smothered the little punchy 
steed, so as to leave little visible, save a white head, and a pink tail* 
that on y the ground. 

A band of native musicians, armed with terrible instruments of dis- 
cord, struck up a barbarous piece of music, that might have shattered 
the nerves of a Highland bagpiper. Armed peons cleared the way— 
the mob shouted, and the cavalcade proceeded. Charles was delighted 
with the bustle and novelty of the scene; but poor Mansfield, who had 
long ago been disgusted with the barbarous pageantry and fulsome 
flattery of native dignitaries, most devoutly wished the obsequious 
Ameldar and his shouting myrmidons at the devil. 

It would be amusing to a stranger to contrast the dusty, wayworn 
figure of the European, to whom all these honours were paid, with the 
spotless white robes, gaudy turbans, and magniticent shawls, of his 
fawning flatterers. His shooting-jacket, which had once been green, 
was now indeed a garment of many colours. His hunting-cap, bruised 
and battered out of all shape, matched it well, and brown cord breeches, 
met by deerskin gaiters, completed the attire of the weather-beaten, 
sun-dried sportsman, who rode on with Quixotic gravity, surrounded by 
a staring if not an admiring throng. Thus escorted, the noble Ara 
which he rode alone denoting his rank, Manstield was conducted, in a 
sort of triumphant procession, to a garden on the banks of the river, 
where a tent was pitched for his reception. The elephant, just arrived, 
was refreshing itself in the stream, and a party of Coolies were cook- 
ing their messes, to recruit themselves after their march. Here the 
Brahmins asked permission to take their leave, a boon most willingly 
granted, and Mansfield was left to a conference more congenial to hi 
taste. They were no sooner gone, than he threw aside his coat, kicked 
off his gaiters, dropped into an arm-chair, and inhaling a long whiff 
from the hookah, placed at his side by a venerable Mussulman, damned 
the whole fraternity of Brahmins for a set of hypocritical scoundrels, 
and despatched Azapah tosummon Bhurmah the Shikarie. , E 

* oe > . 7 

It was not yet light enough to distinguish objects clearly, when 
Mansfield was roused by his attendant announcing that the dawn had 
come, and that the people were ready. A sleepy voice answered, 
“* Order the gray} horse and the chestnut pony to be saddled. Take 





* The natives of India dye the tails of the horses, which are used on state occasions, 
ofa piak colour. 
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the rifles and ammunition and go to the jungle where Bhurmah lost 
the trail yesterday. Order the Mahout* to start with the elephant im- 
mediately, and see that there is a bundle of rockets in the howdah.} I 
shall be with you before you reach the ground.” 

The interval between the first faint dawn, and the bright glare which 


immediately precedes sunrise, in the tropics, is brief. By the time the two 
sportsmen were mounted, there was i eeepc 
out the elephant’s tracks, guided by which, they overtook the panes 


as Bhurmah was leading the way into a tigrish-looking valley, 
bright verdure of which couttestnl eerengly with the brown tints of the 
surrounding country. A ravine, which was never dried up in the 
hottest weather, ran through it, and discharged itself intoa tank at one 
extremity, where the cover was thickest. On that side, the jungle 
ended abruptly ina plain, where hog might be ridden, so free was it from 
brushwood. On this, the valley contracted gradually towards the hills, 
till it’became the mere bed of a little mountain-stream. 

‘¢ I carried it thus far, Sahib, by sunset yesterday,” said the Shika- 
rie, pointing to the impression of four huge paws in the soft bed of 

ravine. Mansfield, dismounting, stooped over the trail, and 
examined it fora few seconds attentively, whilst the natives awaited 
his opinion in silence. Having satisfied himself, he sat down, and with 
an air of serious gravity, commenced the following dialogue with 
Bhurmah : 

“* She was in no hurry when she took that line. A hurried step 
would not leave so smooth a trail.” 

“No, Sahib, she had travelled three cosst before she crossed the 
hills, in the gray of the morning, and she would come in here quietly, 
before the sun was hot. The trail was long cold when I ran it up to 
this jungle.” 

‘** You have been on her trail before. Is this one of her favourite 
haunts ?” 

‘‘T have marked her into it more than once,” answered the old man, 
‘* But who can tell where a wandering tigress will lie down to-mor- 
row, although you have found her bed warm to-day? She is seldom 


more than twelve hours in one place, and the death-lament may now be | 


singing ten coss off, for the man she killed last night. I have lived in 
the jungles now more than thirty years, and the people have not called 
me Bhag-mar§ without a cause, but this tigress has always proved too 
cunning for me.” | 

“* Ay, but you are the man, Bhurmah, who is destined to run her 
down,” interrupted Mansfield, who thoroughly understood native cha- 
racter, and observed that the old Shikarie’s want of confidence, had 
thrown a damp over the spirits of the rest. «It is you and you only, 
that shall bring her to bay. I was told it in a dream.” - 

At this announcement, every face brightened and every doubt of 
success vanished. ‘ 

‘€ Well, Sahib, your words must be true,” replied Bhurmah, stroking 
his long white mustache, with a look of gratified vanity; “and as 
such is my fate, I shall follow her to the world’s end. May dogs defile 





* The driver of an elephant. + A seat fastened on the back of an elephant. 
+ Coss, two miles. § Bhag-mar, tiger-killer. 
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her grave! myonlyson fell under her accursed paws, and I suppose I shall 
die ~ fe eigen; 60) when my hour comes. But whe eal’ escape his 
fate 





“Very true, my fine fellow; but your fate is to get another medal, 
for ridding the county of this incarnate devil—so, let us to work. You say 
that you found no track leading from the east side into the jungle, so 
now try the outskirts to the westward with your people, while I follow 
the trail along this ravine with the elephant, and mind you get into trees 
the moment you hear me holla—I am sure she is here.” | 

While the natives, fifteen in number, examined the edges’ of the 
cover, Mansfield and Charles, mounted on the elephant, searched the: 
bed of the ravine: following the foot-prints until they ‘were lost on 
rocky soil. After making several fruitless casts to recover the trail, 
they rejoined the natives, who had also failed in hitting on any fresh 
track. A brief consultation was held, and the result was Bhurmah 
declaring his conviction that the tigress lay concealed in the cover. 

Manstield, therefore, ordered every man, except Azapah, who would 
accompany him on the elephant, to take up a position, by which all 
points might be guarded. And, as a further precaution, a native horse- 
man was posted on an eminence, commanding a clear view, with orders 
not to lose sight of the tigress if she broke away. ' 

arrangements having been made, the stately elephant advanced, 
at the word of command, crashing his way through the yielding 
branches as a ship tosses the opening waves from her side. His pro- 
gress was slow, for the utmost exertions of the Mahout were required to 
force him through some parts of the thicket, where masses of prickly 
shrubs bristled against him, and tough creepers matted the bushes into 
a compact barrier, which threw back the immense animal at every rush 
he made to beat them down. Some hours were spent in this arduous 
search. The heat was becoming intense ; the elephant growing sulky, 
and the Mahout muttering to himself broken sentences, expressive of im- 
ao even Azapah relaxed in the diligent scrutiny with which he 

d examined each tuft of grass. But the leader persevered in his 
usual patient manner, never passing a bush until it was thoroughly 
_ beaten, although no trace had as yet been found to cheer them. 
Once, indeed, the elephant trumpeted, and a rustle was heard in front. 
The rifles were raised, and the eyes of the sportsmen eagerly fixed 
upon the moving bushes; but Mansfield’s weapon was quietly replaced, 
and Charles's suddenly snatched from his hand, as the shaggy hide of 
a bear brushed through the underwood. Charles opened his eyes in 
astonishment, at being thus unceremoniously disarmed, and tu upon 
Mansfield in no very amiable mood. But the old sportsman met his 
angty glance with a quiet smile. 

** Come Charley, my boy,” said he, returning the rifle, “do not be 
angry. ‘Tis very annoying, I grant you, to be deprived of so tempting 
a shot; but I really could not afford to lose the tigress, after all the 
trouble she has given us, for the sake of a bear which we can find at 
any time. You have no idea what skulking brutes these Man-eaters 
ate; they never show fight unless they are driven to it; and this old 
devilhas become so cunning, from being frequently hunted, that the- 
report of a rifle would send her off to her strong hold among the hills, 
if she be within hearing.” 
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One corner of the valley, in which were some. withered brambles; 
pital site by high spear-grass, was yet untried... To. this. the; wearied 
elephant. was advancing with unwilling steps, when a monkey, whichi 
had been quietly watching their proceedings, was observed to spring 
from tree to tree, looking down, grinning, and chattering, with every 
mark of violent agitation, while the long gue waved below him. 


‘* Look, Sahib,” cried. Azapah, from the back of the howdah, 

‘ Push on the elephant to his utmost,’’ shouted. Mansfield in a voice 
of thunder ; “ she is there and is making off.” 

The sagacious brute, knew well that his none was near. His eye 
glistened, and flapping his ears, he rushed forward with his trunk 
curled in the air. 

“‘ There is the trail |" exclaimed Azapah, pointing to a fresh impres- 
sion of paws on the side of the ravine. 

‘‘ Shall I cross?” asked the Mahout, looking over his shoulder. 

? i Over, quick,” was the reply. ‘She is away! Hark to that 
olla!” 

While he spoke, a piercing yell proclaimed a view; and then arose 
the wild Shikar cry, in full chorus, causing every nerve to thrill with 
excitement. The goaded elephant scrambled across the ravine, and 
threaded his way to the point where shouts of Bhag announced that the 
tigress was approaching. The jungle rang with the cry, and it was 
returned in echoes from the hills. Earnest exertions were making to 
turn her in; but she had baen hunted before, and would not be 
nae. The directing signal from the scouts was still forward, and, 
before the elephant had forced a passage through the jungle, a Shikarie, 
watching the plain, waved his turban, and uttered the well-known 
whoop, which announced that she had broken cover. 

‘‘ Confound her for a cunning devil!” muttered Mansfield, ‘ she has 
beaten us, and is off to the hills.” 

Charles, who had been standing up to the howdah, trembling with 
eagerness, and stamping impatiently with his feet, as if by doing so he 
could drive the elephant faster, dropped his rifle, and sank back into 
his seat with a blank look of disappointment. 

They had now reached the open plain, and there was the Sewar,* on 
whom all their hopes of marking the game depended ; his arms and 
legs going Jike a windmill in fits, screwing along his old spavined mare, 
in apparently hot pursuit of the flying tigress. He might safely have 
done his best, for there was little fear of a native horseman overtaking 
a wandering Man-eater across a hilly country. But, to make ‘‘ cers 
tainty more sure,” he pulled yet harder than he spurred ; and the con- 
segnenee was, a pace admirably adapted for raising a cloud of dust. 
Of course, as he intended, the tigress disappeared over the brow of a 
hill, well in advance, and he returned faster than he went, brandishing 
his spear manfully, as if he really had intended to use it. Without 
slacking his speed, he galloped up to the elephant all in a foam, and 
pune the poor old mare on her haunches, by a tug that wellnigh 

roke her jaw, blustered out a confused account of his own amazin 
zeal, and hints of what he would have done had the tigress not 





* A native trooper. 
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before him. ‘‘ Jnshallah / she did not wait till my spear could reach 
her—she fled like a bird before a hawk !” 

** It is well for you that she did so,” replied Mansfield, drily. ‘ You 

to have your mare tolerably well in hand too. But did you 
mark the tigress? Was she in sight when you gained the top of the 
hill ?” 

“What could your slave do?” replied the Sewar, looking rather 
crest-fallen. ‘ Could he outstrip the wind?” 

This unsatisfactory reply spoke volumes. Mansfield turned from 
him in disgust, and, po em his followers, urged the necessity of 

ing on at once, and endeavouring to hit her trail. ih 

‘‘ That fellow has been of little service as a marker,” he added ; 
* but we may track her up again; she has not gone far. A hundred 
rupees to the man who strikes her trail, and runs it to her lair!” 

Money will do any thing with a native. The wearied, dispirited 
Shikaries roused themselves at the sound of rupees, and the chase 
recommenced. 

From the point where the tigress was lost, they scattered themselves 
over the country, inspecting the soil with earnest gaze, as if searching 
for treasure. Some time elapsed without anv discovery being made. 
At last a young villager who had been examining a sheep-track, stopped 
short, and gave the signal of success. All ran eagerly to the spot, 
crowding round a foot-mark, which certainly was that of a tiger. 

** Look at it, Bhurmah,” said Mansfield, uncertain how to act. 

The veteran gave it a single glance, and turning away with a look 
of contempt, declared the marks to be three days old. 

An assurance coming from such authority, admitted of no dispute, 
and the search was resumed. 

As when a puppy, opening on a false scent, brings around him some 
babblers, who bustle about, whimpering and lashing their spotted sides 
with their feathery tails; an old hound raises his head, and joins them 
for a moment; but, detecting the error at the first sniff, leaves them 
with disdain to make his own cast. So Bhurmah, his long white 
mustache giving him an air of peculiar sagacity, struck off from his 
less experienced companions, and, as if guided by some unerring in- 
stinct, proceeded straight in a line, which brought him to a little 
mountain-stream. Into this he dived, and, for some time, disappeared ; 
then, raising his head above the bank, sent back a thrilling halloo, 
which was answered by a shout of triumph from the rest of the human 


“ Hark to Bhurmah !” shouted Mansfield. ‘ That signal can be de- 
pended upon. Bravo! old fellow; you deserve another medal, and 
shall have it.” 

On joining him, he was found inspecting the margin of a small pool. 
“ She has stopped here to drink, and cannot be far ahead; for the 
sun has not yet dried the moisture from her foot-prints.” This was 
addresse¢ by Mansfieid to his , Azapah, who, jealous that 
another should excel, began to doubt before he had deigned to look. 
The old Shikarie listened in silence, and with a smile of triumph to 
the acknowledgment, which, after a careful examination of the spot, 
the peon was obliged to make, that they were now on the true scent. 
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The new trail was followed up rapidly, each step eliciting some 
cheering remark, as to its distinctness. It had been found the 
summit of the hills, where a considerable extent of table-l inter- 
vened before the country beyond became visible. Over this the Shi- 
karies proceeded at a long trot without a check, till the plain lay 
stretched beneath them. A flock of goats was feeding amongst the 
rocks on the mountain-side, watched by a shepherd, who sat motion- 
less like a bronzed figure on the heated rocks. The little gray fox 
basked in the sun, heedless of his proximity; and the wolf b 
at a lazy trot, lolling out his tongue, and hanging his slouchi 
as if indifferent to the presence of man. Ranges of naked rocks en- 
eircling a plain of barren sand, like a vast amphitheatre, met the eye 
on every side. The scanty vegetation was scorched into a uniform 
sunburnt tint, and the few sickly date-trees which reared their stunted 
heads in the midst of the wilderness, only served to heighten the ap- 
pearance of desolation. There is something peculiarly wild in such a 
scene. A sky without a cloud, a plain without a spot of verdure 
cracked into gaping fissures, and the sun, like a ball of burnished 
metal, blazing over its nakedness, No smoke to mark the site of a 
single hut; no trace of man, save that solitary goatherd, passing his 
life amongst the beasts of the desert, and they not fearing him. 

So far the party had pursued the wandering tigress by her trail. The 
nature of the chase was now altered. , 

While the natives stood clustered together at fault, having lost 
the track among stones, Mansfield was looking around considering 
where they would probably bring her to bay, when his quick eye per- 
ceived the goats to start, and scramble in confusion up the rocks. 

** My rifle, Azapah; there she goes !” 

It was indeed the hunted tigress once more in view. Charles threw 
forward his rifle, and fired without a moment’s hesitation, although the 
tigress was nearly three hundred yards distant. But the bullet fell far 
short of its intended mark. 

“That is rather too long a range for accurate shooting, Master 
Charles,” said Mansfield, “‘ we must push on and get nearer, She can 
never keep up that pace under such a sun.” sm 

“ Sahib, if an old man may speak,” interrupted Bhurmah, “ it will 
be better to remain quiet. She is making straight for her house—that 
ravine below us. There she willlay up. I have followed her trail into 
it before now.” 

“I dare say you are right,” replied Mansfield, watching the tigress 
with his glass. ‘‘She is nearly blown. Ay, now she looks back—I 
can see her jaws wide open, her tongue is hanging a foot out of her 
mouth, and is as white as her teeth. We have her now—she has dis- 
appeared under the bank. Her race is run, and she must stand to bay. 
But, oh! for two hours more of daylight !” he added, looking at the 
lengthening shadows on the plain. 

“It is a strong hold she has chosen,” observed Bhurmah. “I 
have seen a tiger hold out for a whole day against three elephants in 
that er he and you may be sure the Man-eater of Shikarpoor 
knows the stron te oie 
‘‘ She shall not beat us,” exclaimed Mansfield, rising and motioning 
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the Mahout. ‘She shall not beat us if we should be forced to 
bern her in her lair. Come on !” ? 

“ The bushes are green,” quietly observed Bhurmah. “ In that re- 
mark there was much meaning, as the sequel proved.” 







































sun was gilding the hill-tops with its setting rays. Not a moment was 
lost. Bhu mounted the howdah that he might guide the Mahout 
at wnce to the spot where he expected to find the tigress, for he knew 
every inch of the ground, and, on this occasion, he was not mistaken. 


ble bushes which grew upon a high ledge of almost perpendicular rock. 
Farther progress was impossible. Pointing nina to an Opening in 
the grass, through which a heavy animal had evidently , he said, 
‘‘ There is her den!” A low growl from the centre of the bushes con- 
firmed his accuracy. 

She had chosen her stronghold admirably. It was protected, in 
front, by a mountain-stream, and backed by a perpendicular rock, which 
projected over it so as to shelter it from above. Mansfield looked in 
vain for a path where the elephant might find footing. There was none. 
A man might have reached the den by climbing; but certain death 
would have been the fate of him who dared to approach the watchful 
tigress. One chance of success still remained, and it was adopted. The 
elephant having been withdrawn, Mansfield and Charles posted them- 
selves on a rock, sufficiently high to protect them from the tigress, in 
the event of her bolting, and directed the people to bombard her 
position with rockets from the opposite height. But all was ineffectual. 
Showers of rockets lighted up the gloomy chasm, and ignited the 
thin grass along its edges, but it quickly consumed, without spreading 
to the bushes in which she lay: they were green and would not burn. 

When the whole stock of combustibles had been exhausted, rocks 
were hurled down, and volleys of matchlocks fired ; but the only result 
was an occasional surly growl; and the party, wearied, and dispirited 
by their fruitless efforts, were unwillingly obliged to retire, it having be- 
come too dark for further operations. 

For three whole days the same party traversed the country without 
finding a mark, or hearing any intelligence of the dreaded tigress. But 
she was pursued by men who had sworn that she should die, and the 
ardour of their search was not relaxed. 

On the morning of the fourth day, whilst Bhurmah and his men 
were trying some covert in the neighbourhood, two herd-boys sat 
watching their buffaloes, in that valley where the pursuit had first com- 
menced. They cared little about tigers: for they knew that the old 
ball of their herd would protect them while they kept at his side. And 
now that the great Man-eater had been driven from the neighbourhood, 
there was nothing to fear. Thus unsuspicious of danger the boys 
sauntered along, picking berries, and amusing themselves with childish 
sports,jtill they had wandered aconsiderable distance from their protectors, 

Alas! the destroyer was at hand. She had crept from bush to bush, 
so silently, that her heavy breathing first gave warning of her approach. 
The hindermost child turned round, his heart beating with a vague pre- 
sentiment of danger. The fierce eye of the tigress met his. He ut- 


By the time the indefatigable band had surrounded their game, the 


The experienced Shikarie brought the elephant under a clump of bau-_ 
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tered a scream of terror, and shrieked the fearful name of Bhag / The 
sound had scarcely his lips, when the terrible roar of the monster 
shook the earth, and his small bones crackled between her jaws, The 
other boy fled to the nearest tree, into which he climbed, with the agility 
of a monkey; from thence he saw the tigress toss her prey over her 
shoulder, and trot back, growling, to the jungle. As soon as she was 
out of sight he hurried to the village to give the alarm; and, in less 
than an hour, Mansfield and his followers, guided by the little herd- 
bor, were on their way to the fatal spot. 

t wasa sight to make a woman weep, to see that poor trembling child 
standing with the tears rolling down his cheeks, over the scene of the 
late tragedy. 

The ground was spattered with the blood and brains of his brother ; 
and as Ihe told his melancholy tale, a cold shudder would run through 
his little frame, and choked his feeble voice, each time that his down- 
cast gaze fell upon the horrible traces. 

Mansfield drew a rough hand across his eyes as he ordered the ele- 
phant to kneel, in a voice that faltered. 

“ Ask that boy, one of you,” said he, addressing a Peon, “if he 
would like to come with me, on the elephant, and see that cursed 
tigress die.” ‘ 

The man whom he addressed stared ; and a murmur of amazement 
ran around, at an offer so little in conformity with a native’s idea of 
becoming dignity. To mount a naked outcast boy upon the same 
elephant with an English Burrahk Sahib! The idea was almost 
sacrilegious. But the honest, manly heart of Mansfield knew no such 
petty pride, and he repeated his orders in a tone which admitted of no 
remonstrance, whilst he cast a look of kindness on the poor despised 
child, whose large black eyes were fixed upon him, with a look of stupi- 
fied amazement. He was reluctantly obeyed, Charles had taken his 
seat, and Mansfield was about to follow, when the elephant, tired of 
kneeling so long on hard ground, gave utterance to his annoyance, by 
an angry roar. 

Before the elephant had time to rise, the buffaloes, which had been 
quietly grazing, round the edge of the jungle, raised their heads, snorted, 
and rushed in a body towards one point, bellowing furiously. 

“* Bhag ! bhag!” shrieked the terrified child, cowering down into 
the bottom of the howdah. 3 

‘* By heavens, it is!” cried Mansfield, springing to the ground. ‘She 
has taken the alarm already; the large rifle, quick!” Azapah thrust 
it into his hand. Setting the third sight, for a long shot, he stretched 
back one leg, and slowly raised the heavy weapon to his eye, his finger 
feeling the trigger, with a pressure so gradual, that the barrel seemed 
_ pour forth its contents spontaneously at the instant it rested motion-~ 

ess. 

‘ That hit her!” he calmly observed, as he dropped the discharged 
weapon into the hollow of his arm, and stood for a moment to watch the 
effect of the shot. The tigress, who was stealing along, at a distance 
of full two hundred yards, uttered a short angry roar, and dropped an 
her knees. When she rose, one fore-leg hung dangling from her shoulder, 
and in this crippled state, she slunk into cover, pursued by the buffaloes, 
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bellowing at her haunches. A mutmur of admiration ran around the 
bystanders at this. exhibition of skill, which so far exceeded what the 
majority thought possible, that it seemed more than human, and made 
them look upon the successful marksman almost in the light of a demi- 

. Even old Bhurmah could hardly believe his senses, when he 
heard the soft thud of the bullet, and saw the animal drop, at a distance 
80 mre the range of his own trusty matchlock. And the poor 
little -boy clasped his hands together, and his large eyes glistened 
with tears of gratitude when the joyful shout announced that his dreaded 
enemy was disabled from flight, and her death certain. 

Without noticing the admiration which his skilful shot had octa- 
sioned, Mansfield reloaded his rifle with scrupulous exactness, and took 
his seat in the howdah beside Charles, with the wondering herd-boy 
between them. Old Bhurmah climbed up on the elephant’'s crupper 
to ensure being in at the death, and the stately animal marched up to 
the final encounter. 

Drops of blood guided them to the bush in which the wounded 
tigress lay. The heavy foot of the advancing elephant shook the 

und, She raised her head, laid back her ears savagely, and ceased 

icking the blood from her shattered shoulder. Mansfield cautioned 
Charles to be ready, but not to fire in a hurry, as he would wait for 
him to take the first shot. They were now near enough to observe the 
bush agitated, as if she was collecting herself for a rush, and a low 
growl gave forth its warning. Old Bhurmah danced about like a ma- 
niac, one hand grasping the back of the howdah to support himself, 
the other brandishing his sword, and his long white mustache, which 
curled up to his eyes, giving him a look of ferocity almost equal to 
that of the tigress. The sagacious elephant twisted his trunk up to 
be out of harm’s way, and advanced cautiously another step. A 
louder growl increased to a short hoarse roar. 

‘Keep him steady now, my lad—she is coming,” said Mansfield, 
addressing the Mahout with perfect coolness. Charles held his breath, 
and his eyes seemed as if starting from his head with excitement, as 
he cocked both barrels of his rifle, and half raised it to his shoulder. 

‘* No hurry, boy; take her coolly,” said Mansfield. 

The branches crashed—a brindled mass gleamed through them, and 
the tigress sprang forth. Her flaming eye gazed wildly around, then 
settled on her foes. Every hair in her body stood erect—her tail 
lashed her painted sides, ad her flanks heaved laboriously, as if almost 
suffocated with rage. Uttering a deep growl, she arched her back and 
lowered her head for a spring. 

“Now!” Quick as lightaiog followed the flash of the rifle, both 
barrels being discharged almost simultaneously, and the tigress stag- 
gered back with two balls in her chest. She recovered her footing, and 
was in the act of bounding forward to the charge, when a shot from 
Mansfield’s unerring rifle entered her brain. She dropped from her 

ud attitude, and the famous Man-eater of Shikarpoor lay gasping 
m a pool of blood, which gushed from a ragged hole between her 
eyes. 

Whilst Azapah busied himself in the important operation of singeing 
the whiskers of the dead tigress, the overjoyed natives crowded around 
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rending the air with shouts, and invoking blessings on the head of the 
Burrah Sahib, the invincible slayer of wild beasts, whose powerful 
hand had rid the country of this dreadful scourge. 

Mansfield and Charles reloaded their rifles, and, guided by the keen 
eye of old Bhurmah, followed the back trail to examine the lair of the 
famous Man-eater. They now forced their way through the tangled 
brushwood without fear of danger; and, in the heart of a thick clump 
of bauble bushes, soon found the half-devoured remains of the unfor- 
tunate herd-boy. On a further search, many more ghastly traces were 
found of the dreaded monster's fearful devastation. Human bones, 
and human bones alone—for, of late, she had confined herself exclu- 
sively to man-eating, lay scattered about in various directions ; and 
one there was which, more than all the others, smote the heart of 
Charles with a feeling of deadly sickness. It was a mangled and dis- 
jointed skeleton ; but the long silken tresses of a woman still hung in 
tangled masses from the grinning skull; and silver dangles, once the 
cherished ornaments of female beauty, now encircled bleached and 
marrowless bones. What a fearful mockery of human vanity was 
this! And, oh! what dreadful pangs had racked those fleshless bones ! 
What maddening thoughts may not have flitted through that now 
senseless skull! What wild shrieks of despair may not have been 
uttered by those mouldering jaws, ere the trembling spirit took its 
flight! How many unavailing tears have been shed for the untimely, 
perhaps unknown fate of her, who now a loathsome skeleton, may 
once have been the smiling beauty of the village !—perhaps a beloved 
wife !—perhaps the widowed mother of children !—helpless, friendless 
children, who now look in vain for the fond smile of maternal tender- 
ness, in the cold eyes of strangers; and, with feeble voices, call upon 
the name of her who loved them, 

Reader, if thou hast ever assisted in slaying a man-eater; if thou 
hast ever gazed on such a scene as this, thou wilt doubtless have felt, 
as Charles did, something more than a hunter's triumph at the sue- 
cessful termination of thy labours; and thy heart will have swelled 
with a grateful consciousness of having been an instrument in the 
hands of Providence, to deliver thy helpless fellow-creatures from one 
of the most dreadful scourges by which the human race is persecuted 
—a confirmed Man-eater. 


KOONDAH. 








A FAIR SHOT. 
BY LOUVISA H. SHERIDAN. 


S— spoke of the lover, who, pleading in vain 

Had a shot at the lover so dreadfully plain ; 

I answered, “Such taste must be strange, past disputing, 
For / think her too ugly for oving or shooting 

“ Yes—for loving,” said he, “ but for shooting she’s not, 
For what no one will take is the rubbish that’s shot [” 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS* 
COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 
Part V, 


I nate shaving, or being shaved ; its a disagreeable operation, ad- 
mitting only of the alternative of cutting yourself, or being cut by 
some one else; and no man likes to be cut, either actually or metapho- 
rically, Then the temporary obscuration of three-fourths of one’s face 
by a mass of soapsuds is unpleasant; for no one, even a schoolboy, 
likes to be luthered, though the mowing process is ay” age most | 
objectionable, particularly when one’s countenance, like u’s, th 
founder of the sect called hairy’uns, bears such a harvest as to re- 
quire being laid in swarthes, like a grass-field with a heavy crop upon 
it; not to mention having one’s nose made a handle of by the operator, 
and having to twist one’s facial muscles into positions both ludicrous 
and painful. But however disagreeable the operation is, it is one 
which both fashion and cleanliness require; and if a man cannot per- 
form upon himself, like a self-acting pianoforte, he must employ a 
substitute, however discordant it may be to his feelings. . 

Every college has, as part and parcel of its establishment, an officer 
called a tonsor, who, like the chest of drawers in the Deserted Village, 


. has “a double debt to pay,” being not only oe at any moment 
rl 


to respond to the call of *‘ one hair cut and curled” (as Mr. Keeley says 
in the farce called the ‘‘ Burlington Arcade’) or “ one gentleman to be 
shaved,” but also to procure a supply of servitors and bible-clerks, 
sub rosa, who are able and willing, in order to increase their very 
limited allowances, to do impositions and college exercises for those 
who are unable or unwilling to do them themselves. This is now the 
most profitable part of their profession, as they get a prettier pei 
centage from the inside of their employé’s heads, than they do from the 
outside of those of their employers—at least, since the expulsion of 
pigtails, powder, and pomatum. 

Mr. Chops, the tonsor of St. Peter's, kindly operates half-price on 
the college servants, and I gladly avail myself of his services, as I am 
too nervous to look myself in the face with an edged tool in my hand 
ever since, in my first attempt to remove a few sprouting signs of man- 
hood, I mowed off not only the crop itself, but three inches and a half 
of the epidermis on which it grew, along with it. Mr. Chops makes 
ine nervous sometimes, as he has acquired by constant practise, and at 
a considerable expense, that peculiar tremulousness of the hand which 
invariably follows ** potations pottle deep;” and when he has exceeded 
ee his wont “ cut follows cut,” as the broadsword-players say, in ra- 

id succession, and all expostulations are speedily ended by a thrust of 
the soap-brush so near the region of eloquence, as to render it unsafe 
to “show one’s teeth,” so he can “ cut and come again” with impunity. 
One thing, however, I must in justice state, he supplies styptics and 
sticking-plaster, gratis. , 





* Continued from No. ccxxiv., page 501. 
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I have but little doubt in my own mind that Xenophon and the other 
Greeks of old, called their foreign foes 4 SapSapo: from their profi- 
ciency in cutting, gashing, and drawing blood, and that thence the 
modern designation barber was derived; though it must be allowed the 
ancients had the advantage of us moderns, as they could and did re- 
turn the compliment, which the rigidity of our laws will not permit us 
todo. We must “grin and bear it,” as Mr. Polito used to assure the 
laughing hyena when he disturbed his slumbers by stirring him up with 
the long pole. 

A few mornings since when Mr. Chops called to operate upon me, I 
felt that I was in danger of being mangled more unmercifully than 
usual, as he always indicates an addition to his habitual shakiness, b 
humming the tune of ‘‘ Come where the aspens quiver,” to his 
victim for his fate ; and this particular morning I shuddered as I heard 
him harmonizing louder than usual, and ending with a prolonged shake 
upon the penultima of the last word as he opened my parlour-door. 

‘ a Peter,” said he, for he stammers most 
awfully. 

I politely returned his salutation, and with timorous fortitude sub. 
mitted my bare throat to his weapon. The application of the brush 
was indicative of what was to follow for the first thrust which he made 
at my chin, lighted upon my nose, and then he flourished and ran as 
rapidly over the lineaments of my face as a harper, ignorant of his art, 
does over the strings of his instrument, seldom hitting the right chord, 
as Horace better expresses it— 

“ Qui chorda semper oberrat eAdem.” 

He then proceeded to strop his razor, and to my surprise, succeeded 
in, doing so without cutting his thumb off. He next seized me by the 
nose, and putting the high pressure upon his thumb and finger, in order 
to ‘‘ hold on by,” as the sailors say, applied the cold iron to my cheek 
with much the same sort of touch that a miniature-painter uses im 
putting in his background. UHaving cleared about three inches, and 

rawn blood in three places, he relinquished his hold to apply his styp- 
tic, and coolly observed 

“« You’ve c—c—cotched it n—ni—nicely —” 

I could not speak, so I merely nodded to intimate that I felt.the 
truth of his remark; but when he added, “In the Tp sed 
I threw a look interrogatory into my eyes which elicited this expla- 
nation, 

“ Mrs, Ch—Ch—Ch—ops and my gals t—take in the p— ny 
p—p—eriodical of |—l—itterater and B—B—ell’s Letters, and there's 
a cr—cr—itic (meaning critigue I presume) on your ‘ L—l—ife and 
T—t—imes’ in this n—n—umber ; they |—lay it on p—pretty thick 
(here he renewed the application of the soap-brush) I can t—t—ell 
yous they’ve c—c—ut you up m—most inhumanely ( a gash an inch 

ng just under mynose); they’re sh—sh—arp pr—pr—actitioners, and 
don’t se—eem to care for the f—f—eelings of no—body (two drops of 
styptic that burnt like caustic, and brought the tears into my eyes). I 
se—ee you f—f—eels it. You shall se—ee it when they’ve d—d—one 
with it in the b—b—uttery ; they’ve w—wiped you down handsome ;” 
and he concluded his performances and remarks by removing the sa- 
perfluous soapsuds with his napkin. 
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I put on my coat and a philosophical sneer, and positively declined 
reading “ Mrs, Ch—Ch—op’s ch—ch—eap publicatton.” 

“ Well, if you w—w—on't, b—b—y,” said Mr. Chops, resum- 
ing his rounds and his roundelay, “‘ Come where the aspens quiver.” 
I was congratulating myself on having escaped without having my nose 
chopped off, and my best feelings lacerated by the concentrated venom 
of some “ judex fatalis incestusque,” when I was interrupted by a 
loud single rap, which would have thrown any of my former masters 
into sudorifics, and which caused Mrs, Priggins to look out of temper 
and the window, and say, 

“‘Deary me, how very tiresome! Brome and Dusterly coming to 
call, and my hair still in puppy lots,” which, she says, is French for 
curl-papers. 

No woman is exempt from what I call personal hypocrisy, and Mrs, 
P., of course, has her share. She tells every body “‘ she wears her own 
hair,” and so she does; but it has been cut off her head for these ten 
years, and made up, by Chops’s ingenuity, into false-fronts; each of 
which looks to me, as it lies for the night in its oblong pasteboard-box, 
like two poodle-dog’s ears nailed to a long arenes to render the 
deception practised on the public more complete, the curls are put 
into papillotes as long as Mrs. P. “is in dish-a-bill,” which is, until 
she “ cleans herself” for dinner. 

She, of course, vanished up stairs, as ‘‘ she was not fit to be seen 
that figger,” and I opened the door to admit my friends Broome and 
Dusterly, who always run in couples like the Pylades and Orestes of 
ancient, and the Pontos and Snowballs of modern days. They seem 
to be almost as inseparable as those pretty little Indian birds, which 
my youngest daughter calls afidavits, though their proper name is, I 
believe, Averdevats. 

1 concluded that they had merely called to take their customary 
* morning,’ and was going to send Peter, jun., to the buttery to pro- 
cure the requisites, but was interrupted by Dusterly, who called out, 
emphatically as usually, 

“* Stop ha hinstant! now Mr. Broome, hout with the hinformation.” 

Broome dived into the depths of his coat-pocket, and with some 
difficulty brought out a double diurnal newspaper, and rey the 
dining-table with it, turned it inside and outside, and at last found 
and pointed out to me an article headed ‘‘ Reviews of the Periodicals,” 
directing my attention more particularly to the remarks on the N. M. M. 
Upon skimming it over as rapidly as possible, I found ‘‘ Paper by the 
Editor—good as usual. By Mrs. Trollope—satirical as ever, with two 
engravings. Several others, all intended to please, which will be much 
approved of by some people, but perhaps not by others. Peter Prig- 
gins again—more university profligacy—we've no doubt it’s all false— 
that is, fictitious, imaginary, though we think it a true picture of Oxford 
life—rather over-coloured, or over-drawn—but by the hand of an artist. 
We think it bad taste to bring such scenes before the public, though 
we confess we approve of their exposition, especially as we have had 
scenes of naval and military life, and of high life or low life usque ad 
nauseam, and though we think the publication of life at college and pub- 
lic schools may do a great deal of harm, we are still of opinion that it 
will certainly produce a great deal of good. The author, we understand, 
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has been offered 30007. and a D.C.L. degree, by the delegates of the 
University Press, if he will allow his MS. to be printed at the Claren- 
don, and published amongst the other standard works of that admira- 
ble and useful institution.” 

“ Well,” said Broome, dodging me round the dining-table, until he 
got me into a favourable position for an examination, by placing his 
back against the window, and causing the light to fall upon my face, 
“well, is that true?—are we to congratulate you on being an ho- 
nourary doctor ?” 

“* Hand hif you his to ave hall that here hammount, you can hafford 
to beave andsome to han hold friend—his hit true ?” 

** Quite as true,” I replied, ‘‘as the accounts you may have seen 
lately in the papers of the enormous sums of money given by their 
po ag publishers to the authors of the most popular works of the 

ay.” \ 

“« But,” continued Broome, smiling at the dubious looks of Dusterly, 
who could not quite comprehend whether I was to be a D.C.L. or not, 
*‘what answer do you make to the charge of overcharging your de- 
scriptions—overcolouring or overdrawing, as the critic calls it ?” 

“* Haye, hexhaggerhating as J call it! What do you say to that?” 

“‘Simply this: You both of you know as well as I do, that many 
such scenes as I have described, have really been witnessed in Oxford 
——(and in Cambridge too, I've no doubt—similes similibus gone. 
unsanctioned, of course, by the authorities. To please the taste of the 
public, which, in these days, requires highly seasoned dishes, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to embellish, or in the words of the critic before us, 
to overdraw and overcolour. This remark will apply not only to writ- 
ings intended to amuse, but to those meant to instruct; indeed, to 
very many things besides, do you think,” said I, pee to a very 
flattering likeness of Mrs, P. in a very handsome gilt frame, carefull 
covered over with fly-defying yellow gauze, “‘ do you think that my ol 
woman would have allowed that misrepresentation of herself to hang 
there if the artist had not improved upon nature? ut pictura poesis— 
the best book that ever was written would not sed/ in these days with- 
out a great name, a grand and startling title-page, or plenty of puffing 
and patronage, and scarcely with all these advantages, without twenty- 
four ‘ etchings by Mr. Straightlegs.’ This is peculiarly the age of em- 
bellishment, 

* tas nostra nova rerum nomina protulit.’ 

What mamma would send her son to Mister Birch’s school? but 
Doctor B.’s classical and commercial academy for the instillation of 
merchant’s accounts and metaphysics, though alter et idem, is a very 
different thing. Mrs. P. calls having a few friends to tea and talk, 
‘giving a swurry and conversationy, and designates her little back- 
bedroom as her ‘ boodoye;’ a common headach is termed ‘a nervous 
disarrangement of the internal contents of the occiput,’ and even @ 
pair of boots are called a ‘ membraneous envelopement of the lower 
extremities.’ ” 

“ True,” said Broome,“ for Mrs. B. calls my old arm-chair a ‘ footeel,’ 
and the footstool an ‘ ottymum.’ ” ; 

“And my missus,” observed Dusterly, “calls hour hass hon which 
hour Enry rides, his ‘ helegant portatory hanimal.’” 
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- As to the critic’s speculation,” I continued, “ about the good or 
harm likely to result from my stories of college life, I can only say 
that they are not written with s view of effecting any change whatever 
in the sentiments of the public towards the universities, but merely to 
amuse the readers of the N.M.M.; and if they prove offensive to any 
one of its numerous perusers, he has the remedy in his own power— 
let him leave my leaves uncut, and my contributions unread.” 

_. Mrs. P. bere made her appearance “commyfo,” and invited 
friends to a “‘ little déjinnay,” in the shape of bread, cheese, and:ale, 
of which Dusterly eat enormously, declaring that a * little snap was . 
more ealthy than a great cloggy meal.” 

When they had taken their “little snap,” and their departure, I 
strolled into my garden, and found my son and successor, Peter, junr., 
busily employed in washing out the barrels of a double gun, under the 
pump, preparatory to “ the first,” not for himself, but for one of his 
masters, who always resides during “‘ the long,” for the purpose of en- 
joying a little fishing and shooting, without being pestered and annoyed 

y the interruptions of the undergraduates. ! ie 

The sight of the gun brought to my mind an old story of “‘ a day’s 
shooting,” which I shall tell by and by. 

The shooting about Oxford would be very good if the men could only 
get leave to go into the preserves, but as that is a very difficult thi 
to obtain, unless they happen to have a good introductiou to the land- 
lords or farmers in the neighbourhood, they are driven to the open 
and unpreserved parts of the country, which are not very thickly popu- 
Jated with camiins or pheasants, except for the first week or two of 
the season. I myself have seen ten men, snobs, in top boots, and 
tinder-boxes (i. e. flint guns) in their hands, marching down Wolver- 
cot field, massacreing every thing, feathered or flicked, that got up be- 
fore them, without /eave or licence, and that in the good old times when 
gentlemen did not pay their fishmongers in kind, but distributed their 
game to their friends. So that when the men come upin October there 
are but a few larks left for them to practice upon, with now and thena 
solitary. rabbit in a hedgerow, who has been shot at too often to venture 
out except at midnight. This scarcity of game in the unpreserved dis- 
tricts compels them, much against their will, to intrude upon the 
neighbouring preserves, and to resort to all manner of tricks to elude 
the vigilance of the keepers and their employers. 

Sometimes this is effected by driving up to the cover-side, hav- 
ing a pull right and left at the pheasants, and driving off before the 
keeper can get tothe spot. Sometimes by sneaking into cover without 
a dog, going directly to the barley-rick, where the birds are fed, and 
after bagging a brace, lying quietly in a ditch, or up in a thick tree, 
until the search is over. At other times it is necessary to bribe the 
keeper, and if he is too conscientious to accept the offer, to give him a 
false name, or the governor's certificate, and if that won’t do to give him,, 
which he must take, a sound threshing, and then run for their lives. 
One or other of these plans generally answers. 

Some of the uninitiated may ask if shooting is allowed by the au- 
thorities of the university. The statute “‘ De armis non gestandis,” 
waa | forbids “‘ intra universitatis ambitum,”’ ‘‘ the carrying of arms, 
either offensive or defensive, such as swords, daggers, little dittos, com- 
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monly called stillettoes, skeans, bows’ and arrows, bombardas (what 
they are, even Ainsworth did not know, as he has left the word out of 
his dictionary), either by day or night, except on a distant journey to or 
from Oxford, under the penalty of being fined two shillings to their 
university.” The same statute, however, allows the members to ca 
bows and arrows, ‘* honeste: recreationis caus,” which is doubtless the 
origin of the archery meetings which are now held in the ens of 
those colleges which are fortunate enough to have these delightful ap- 
pendages. 

As these statutes were written before the days of Friar Bacon, who in- 
vented gunpowder, and lived at or upon Grandpont (the bridge at the 
bottom of St. Aldates), and, have not been materially altered since 
Friar Bacon’s time, no mention is made of cannons (excepting 
those of Christ Church), guns, pistols, or pistolets—the use of them 
is therefore allowed, or at least winked at, which is the same thing, 
‘¢ honestee recreationis causf,” in lieu of the bow and arrow, the use of 
which is confined to a few very fine men, who like to attitudinize and 
show off their figure before the ladies. 

Archery meetings, I allow, are very pleasant things for bringing people 
together to eat and drink in a tent, lounge about prettily laid-out 
grounds, and finish the evening with a dance; but it puts me in an 
awful rage to see a great, strapping, full-grown fellow with a diminutive 
bow in his hand, fancying himself Robin Hood, because he happens to 
have on a Spanish hat and feathers, a suit of Lincoln green, with a 
‘* quiver full of arrows” at his back, a delicate white kid glove on one 
hand, and a thing like three tailor’s thimbles on the otHer, to prevent his 
tender fingers being hurt by the string! I say it puts me in a passion 
to see this archer—toxophilite, I beg pardon—after putting himself into 
the most approved position, and with difficulty sending forty or fifty 
little arrows, not clothyard shafts, eighty or ninety yards, some to the 
right, and others to the left, to the danger of his surrounding admirers ; 
receive the congratulations of his friends, and a silver bauble from the 
hand of some beautiful girl, for having, by great good luck, put one 
arrow out of the lot into some part of a target, six feet indiameter. But 
I am wandering as far from my subject as toxophilites’ arrows do from 
the mark at which they are aimed. 

Mr. Nathan Nevermiss, the hero of this tale-—he shall be his own 
historian, when I have properly introduced and described him,—was a 
fellow commoner of St. Mark’s College, and a constant visiter in our 
common room, where his agreeable manners, witty conversation, and 
vocal powers rendered him an acceptable guest. In person he was tall 
and thin, with a face that would have made a comedian’s fortune—it 
was naturally so very ugly; and he had increased its ugliness by screw- 
ing it up into a wrinkled cumulus, in his efforts to remedy the short- 
sightedness with which he was so much afflicted, as to be obliged at last 
to wear spectacles constantly. He was never seen to smile, even at his 
own jokes, though they threw all his friends into convulsions. His 
laugh, if it could be called such, was a sepulchral oh! hah! which 
issued from his chest without any sympathetic movement of the muscles 
of his face. His whole appearance indicated ill-health and bodily weak- 
ness, so much so indeed. that a Wiltshire farmer, who was travelling 
with him one very windy day, on the outside of a coach overcome by his 
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humane feelings, said tohim, “‘ Put down thy umberrelly, lad, or theeIt 
be blawed right ath’ert that volla veild.” But appearances, in his case 
as in many others, were deceitful ; he was one of the most powerful men 
of his day, and never paid a doctor a shilling since he was innoculated 
and had the hooping-cough. He used to amuse his friends by tying $ 
kitchen poker round his neck, lifting two half-hundred weights, an 
knocking them together over his head, and other feats of strength ; his 
hands, though thin and bony, were so very strong that he could crush 
a pewter measure with ease, and would have strangled the American | 
sea-serpent if he had been lucky enough to get him within his grasp. 

Asa f of his powers of compression I will relate an anecdote 
which I from one of his friends. 

As they were walking along Fleet-street, arm-in-arm, they observed 
@ very suspicious looking character dodging them, and at last, as ey 
— to look in at a print-shop, endeavouring to extract their hand- 
kerchiefs. “ Wait a minute,” said Nathan, “I'll have him.” The 
moved on, and the oy ket taking advantage of a favourable crus 
of passengers, put his hand into Nathan’s coat pocket. He seized it 
immediately, and in spite of all the fellow's exertions to release himself, 
held him asin a blacksmith’s vice. 

** Let me go sir—pray let me go! I'll never again—oh—oh—pray 
sir!” and the fellow roared so loudly, and performed so many extraor- 
dinary gyrations, as to attract a large crowd, who could not tell what 
to make of it. Nathan, however, walked on very quietly, increasin 
the strength of his grasp, until he dragged the man, now pale wit 
= and utterl# unable to do any thing but groan, through Temple- 

, and into the first apothecary’s shop he saw, where he released him, 
and pulling out half-a-crown, laid it on the counter, and coolly re- 
quested Mr. Bolus ‘to give that poor fellow a lotion.” 

Mr. Bolus kindly inquired how he was hurt. . 

**How? Why I presume he has left his own pocket-handkerchief 
at home, and in trying to borrow mine, my rascally tailor has made the 
pocket so small, that he has crushed his hand in attempting to get it 
out again.” The thief had fainted from excess of agony. 

I shall relate one other circumstance as a proof of his great bodil 
strength and courage, which created a great sensation at the time it 
=< ay not only in Oxford, but in the surrounding neighbour- 


He had walked over to a village, about two miles from Oxford, to 
dine with a friend who had taken lodgings there for the vacatiéa, and 
when night came, the darkness was so intense, that every effortwas 
made to induce him to sleep there, and return to Oxford in the morn- 
me, but in vain. He laughed at the idea of the danger of falling into 
a ditch or the hands of robbers, and set out by the nearest cut across 
the fields. He found his way with difficulty, and was oe ee, 
himself on reaching the last gate, which opened into the turnpike-roa 
within half a mile of the town, when he heard the voices of three men 
in conversation. He supposed, however, that they were merely labour- 
ets returning to their homes after indulging to rather a late hour at 
some * ager pao he therefore leaped the gate, and saying “‘ good 

passed ae by them. 


ni 
hee still dark, but his eyes having become accustomed to the 
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darkness, he could just see that one of the three was a very tall, stout 
man, and the other two much shorter, and that all were dressed as 
en usually are, 

At this period there was only one house in this part of the suburbs; 
it stood in a walled garden, and divided the turnpike-road from the 
footpath. Thinking it would be lighter in the road than on the path 
he turned back, and passed the men again, intending to go round the 
wall, at the corner of which they were now standing, but was knocked 
violently against the wall by a blow from behind. He turned round, 
and saw the stoutest man in the act of repeating the blow, but he 
warded it off, and knocked him down: the other two then came upon 
him. He kept them at bay by striking at them, and retreating to the 
gate over which he had jumped into the turnpike-road, intending if pos- 
sible to leap over it again, and trust to his legs and the darkness for his 
escape. Before he could accomplish this, the stoutest man again camé@ 
up, and seizing a large stone from a heap placed near for the repair of 
the roads, hurled it at him with such force as to knock him backwards 
into a deep but dry ditch. The ruffian threw himself upon him, and 
seizing him by the neckcloth tried to strangle him with one hand, and 
to tear out his watch with the other, his two companions looking on 
and with dreadful oaths and imprecations urging him to murder him. 

In this dreadful strait his presence of mind did not forsake him, but 
lifting the fellow with his left elbow he contrived to take his penknife 
from his waistcoat pocket'with his right hand and to open it. “ He could,” 
as he said, ‘‘ have ripped the fellow up, but had not the heart to kill 
a fellow-creature.” He, however, drew the knife sharply across his 
wrist, and divided all the tendons of the hand which was grasping hig 
throat. The fellow gave a sharp, shrill cry, and fell over him as though 
he had fainted. As no time was to be lost, he sprung to his feet, and 
seizing the stone with which he had been assailed, ran at the nearest of 
the two, who were still on the bank, and felled him to the ground. The 
third man fled towards Oxford, and Nathan pursued him some yards, 
but in trying to follow him over a stile which Jed into the fields, he 
found himself too weak from the loss of blood which was still pouring 
from his nose. Thinking the other two might again attack him, he 
staggered on as well as he could to the turnpike-gate, and knocked the 
gate-keeper up. 

They obtained the assistance of the watchman, and returned with 
lanterns to the scene of the outrage, but found no traces of the ~ 
petrators. In the ditch, however, was a large pool of blood, which 
must have flowed from the wrist of the wounded man. 

We had in Oxford, at that time, a very clever police officer, called 
Jack Smith; Mr. Nathan went to his house, and knocking him up in- 
formed him of the circumstances, described the men as well as he could, 
and then retired to bed. 

In the morning, Jack rose before daylight, and went to all the houses 
in St. Thomas's parish, where the bargemen generally lodge, but could 
not find the men he sought. He learnt, however, at the canal wharf, 
that a boat had left at daybreak for Banbury, with two men on board 
and another driving the horse. The description of the captain tallied 
exactly with that given to him of the tallest and stoutest man, and his 
suspicions of his being the man he “‘ wanted” were confirmed by hear- 
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ing that he had asked a bystander to ‘cast off the rope for him, for he 
hurt his left hand.” 

Without explaining the reasons for his inquiries, lest a hint should be 

iven to his men, he went to Mr. Nathan’s rooms, and, after a heart 

eakfast, drove bim to Banbury, They left their gig in the town, an 
walked down to the house by the canal-side, where the bargemen re- 
sorted, and ander pretence of asking about a boat-load of timber which 
they expected, sat down in the little parlour and called for refresh- 
ments. 

After waiting some hours, a boat came in, and a tall, stout man, with 
his left hand tied up in a handkerchief, came on shore, and walked 
into the tap-room. Jack followed him, and telling him he wanted to 
speak with him a minute in the passage, asked him, ‘* How he came to 
knock the gentleman about so last night as well as robbing him of his 
watch ?” 

‘“‘ Knocked him about,” said the man, taken by surprise, and thrown 
< his guard, “I wish I had murdered him, for he has maimed me for 

ife.”” 

This was quite enough for Jack. His prisoner was handcuffed, and 
in Oxford gaol, within four hours from the time he was taken; the 
other two were also secured. 

At the ensuing assizes all were found guilty—the two were trans- 
ported, and the stout man sentenced to death, and left for execution, 
without a prospect of respite or reprieve. 

Nathan, though he knew the sentence was a just one, and the pu- 
nishment deserved, “‘ had not the heart” to be the cause of the pre- 
mature death of any one—even of a man who had had no mercy on him, 
He sent up memorials and petitions to the Home Secretary, but with- 
out effect. He then went up to town and requested a personal 
interview, which was granted. The result, however, was the same; no 
mercy could be extended in such a case. A second and a third inter- 
view was granted him, and so intense was the agony displayed, and so 
earnest were his prayers for mercy on the criminal for his sake, that 
the secretary at length yielded to his entreaties, and he returned to 
Oxford with the document which commuted the sentence to transporta- 
tion for life. 

Had he failed, and the man been hanged, there is but little doubt 
he would have been in a lunatic asylum for the rest of his days. Such 
was Mr. Nathan Nevermiss in the serious scenes of life. 


“ In war a lion, but in peace a lamb.” 


One evening as he was sitting in the common-room, entertaining the 
Copmpeny as usual with his jests and tales, and making every body 
laugh but himself, which made them laugh ten times more, the subject 
of shooting came on the ¢apis, and at the request of one of the party 
he told the following tale. 

“I was always very fond of shooting, and so I am now, but not 
aey so madly attached to it as I was. A newly-married man is ge- 
nerally very sweet upon his wife for the first month or two—but some 
how or another the heat of this attachment cools down by degrees. My 
double-barrel gun was my wife—made by Dupe. Flint and steel of course 
—for copper-caps were not invented then. I did love her dearly. She 
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was seldom out of my arms. With her in my hand IT was happy, 
though it could not be called single blessedness. Like all human 
wives, if I overloaded her with kisidali she was apt to kick, and like 
some of them had a way of ‘ going off in another man’s arms,’ as rape 
as in my own; though when she had done so she did not wait for 
newspapers to publish the affair, but gave the report of it herself. She 
was a beauty. I can truly say I was wedded to her, and what is 
more than some husbands can say, kept her in such good order, that 
she never ran rusty—oh! oh! hah! | 

‘During the last three or four days of August I was always dili- 
gently employed in screwing and unscrewing, oiling and wiping the 
locks and barrels—polishing the stock—selecting flints and agates— 
cutting out stamps—drying powder and measuring out shot—selecting 
and greasing boots and shoes—examining jackets and gaiters—in fact, 
seeing over and over again that every thing was ready for ‘ the first.” — 

‘‘T had a dog then, called Don; an old Spanish pointer, with a 
coarse short stern, and a face with a nose likea [nigger’s, slit in two, 
He combined in his person, which was somewhat of the largest, all the 
qualifications of pointer, spaniel, water-dog, and retriever—I might add 
greyhound, or rather lurcher, for if he came upon a hare in a furze- 
bush, or a bit of short cover, he was pretty nearly sure to pounce upon 
her before she could get many yards from him. He never attempted 
this, however, unless she started before I could come up within shot. 
One other virtue I must not omit—for he was more celebrated for that 
than any of the sporting qualities ;—he was the greatest and most suc- 
cessful thief that ever lived. _ Our college cook used to hate the sight 
of him; for he would slip into the kitchen, get under the dresser, and 
watch his every movement ; and the moment poor Coquus’s back was 
turned, seize upon a loin of lamb or mutton, or indeed any joint within 
his reach, for he was not particular, and run off as hard as he could 
scamper—sometimes with an additional fail behind him, consisting of 
the cook, cook’s-mates, scullery-wenches, and half a dozen of the 
scout’s-boys, armed with the readiest missiles ; the pursuit was useless 
if he once got clear of the gates and the porter’s whip, and the four 
or five pounds of meat was put down in my battels at ten or twelve 
pounds, and I was fined five shillings for letting my dog come into 
college. 

“As for sleeping a wink on the night of the last day of August, with- 
out dreaming of what was to happen the next day, was out of the 
question; the moment I had closed my eyes there I was in a turni 
field, old Don beating about, and brushing the heavy dew off the 
leaves as he bounded along; all of a sudden down he dropped—his 
tail as stiff as a poker, and his head a little turned towards me, wink- 
ing at me with one eye, as much as to say, ‘here they are, master, 
come up,’ then I would try to walk up, but my feet refused to leave 
the spot, or perhaps if I did walk up, and spring the birds, I could 
not get my gun off, though I pulled and pulled as hard as I could, 
Sometimes the hammers would go down as gently as if the spring was 
broken, at others, the report was not louder than an air-gun’s, and I 
could see the shot skimming gently through the air, and hitting the 
birds without hurting them in the least. Imagining that I had ‘left 
powder—flask—shot—be|t—or some other requisite behind me, after 
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walking six miles to the ground, was a very common oecurrence ; and 
old Don was often transformed into a pig or a sheep, and the 

into tame ducks or fowls, and sometimes into harptes, with the faces of 
my father and mother, and the rest of the family, watching my proceed- 
ings withtheir spectacles on. I would turn, and turn again, but it was 
of no avail, the instant sleep returned some annoying or ridiculous 
vision would present itself to my ‘ mind’s eye,’ and I rose feverish and 
nnrefreshed long before daylight, dressed in the dark, and groping my 
way to old Don’s kennel, started off and sat upon the gate of the field 
I had marked for the commencement of my beat, until the sun rose, 
and I could begin the slaughter according to the Act of Parliament. 
Many such nights have I — when a young sportsman. 

“ We, that is I and old Don, were pretty well known within twenty 
miles of Oxford. As I never was a pot-hunter, and cared nothing about 
the game after it was killed, and generally made a point of feeing the 
farmer's men pretty liberally, and joked and lau with every body I 
met—lI often got a day or two’s shooting where other men failed. The 
keepers, too, would sometimes request me to assist them in making up 
a basket of game for presents, and a pound of tobacco, and a gross of 
pipes. has insured me the entire shooting of a farm for the season. Some- 

ow I managed to go out somewhere every day. 

“ One day I received a note, rather a dirty one, from the keeper of 
Lord , Who lived about eleven miles from Oxford, it ran thus : 


“ae Sur, 
 ¢ Oblig me by kummin over the day after nex. I wants to kill a 
hep of gam. ! Master’s oldest sun's going to stan for M. P., and I’m 
to guv all the lectors as will vote for us a basket of gam. You nos our 
manners—kum cross lore farm, and shut all you sees in your rode. 
** © Your obedent Survunt, 
“*¢ Lone Tom. 
“«P.S. Kam arly, and the onder kipper will git brekfist reddy.’ 





‘* As his lordship’s manors were well stocked with game I did not 
hesitate a moment about accepting Long Tom’s invitation, and started 
on foot as soon as it was light, with old Don. I kept the turnpike road 
for about five miles, and then turned into a stubble field, and made my 
way across the country for three or four miles, as straight as I could for 
the lower farm. I got two or three shots as I walked along, and had 
just marked a fine covey into a bit of Swedes, and was going through 
the gateway to kill two or three brace of them, when | was interrupted 
by a tall, strapping, keeper-looking fellow, who opened the negotiation 
in a loud blustering tone, by inquiring, 

*** Who gin you toleration to shoot here ?’—‘ What's that to you ?’ 
I replied, walking up to old Don, who was standing the birds I had 
marked down. 

** * Who gin you toleration to shoot here, I say?’ was repeated in so 
loud a tone, that whurrh! whurrh! rose the birds, and bang, bang 
went my Dupe. I bad pocketed the brace, and was loading again, 
when Snob, who from instinct had waited to mark the rest of the covey, 
resumed his remarks. 

“* Do you know as you're a trespassing? I'll just trouble you for 
your name and 'tifficate, and I'll lay an inflammation agin you.’ 
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vat « If,’ said I, ‘ you'll show me your authority, you shall know'all 
ut it.’ ' 

‘* § "Thority !—d—. ‘thority !—I am keeper here.’ 

‘* « So any other fool may tell me, but I’m not obliged to believe him 
-show me your deputation, and I'll show you my certificate,’ [ 
added, walking on my way after the birds. Snob walked along side, 
and after a great many strong remarks, which will not bear repeating, 
placed his great person between me and the stile, over which I was 
going to climb into the adjoining field, and told me, with an oath of 
course, that ‘ I should not go a step further unless | showed him my 
’tificate, or gave him my name.’ 

‘*¢ IT don’t choose to be bullied into any thing, so I politely and po- 
sitively declined. 

*« «Then I'll be — if I don’t take your gun,’ said he, coming towards 
me. 

«« «Stand back,’ criedI; ‘if you dare to touch me or the gun I'll 
shoot you,’ and the click, click, as 1 cocked both barrels, made him 
turn as pale as death, and hesitate to attack me. 

** You cowardly, wizenfaced, scraggy-looking skeleton, if it was not 
for thy loaded gun there, I'd give thee a sound thrashing.’ 

«You would?’ said I. 

** * Do thee just put thy gun down and try.’ 

‘* I fired off both barrels into the air, and laid the gun down, telling 
™ Don to ‘ mind it,’ and taking off my spectacles and coat said to 

im, 

“« « Now you great overgrown bully, pull off your jacket, and I'll teach 
you a lesson in civility you will not soon forget.’ 

‘¢ The contest did not last very long. He swung his great powerful 
arms about like the sails of a windmill, and had he hit me would pro- 
bably have stunned me; but I hit straight at his head and sprung back 
from his blows until I had reduced him to my own strength, then I 
closed with him and got his bullet-shaped head under my arm, which 
I pummelled until I was tired, and then threw him from me. He 
fell completely beaten, and for a time unable to move. At len 
he rose and wiping the blood from his face said with a most vindictive 
grin, 

** «1’ll have thee up for this—here’s my deppytation.’” 

‘«* And here,’ said I, ‘ is my certificate, if you can read it?” 

** He took it, and with the one eye which was not closed by my fist 
read ‘ Nathan Nevermiss, St. Mark’s Coll. Oxford,’ and exclaimed, 

‘“« * Well, if this isn’t a pretty go. You’re the very gen’leman as Long 
Tom sent me to meet, and I've got breakfast ready for you in my cot- 
tage ; but you’re not the least like—’ 

‘¢ «The gentleman you expected to meet,’ interrupted I; ¢ but if you 
had only been civil instead of trying to bully me, you would have saved 
yourself a sound beating, and me a great deal of unnecessary exer- 
tion.’ 

‘« «I humbly beg your pardon, sir, and if you’ll do me a favour you'll 
oblige me; don’t tell any body as you whopp’d me so, or I shall never 
hear the last of it—but ‘specially my missus, or she’d whop me too 
I'll tell her Itumbled and fell with my face on a stump.’ 
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“« ET consented to keep the matter a secret, and walked to his cottage, 
where I found Long Tom and an excellent breakfast. . 

“* We were joined by two neighbouring farmers, and as the hares and 

ts were abundant, we killed enough in two or three hours 

supply all the ‘lectors in the county. It was downright murder, ar 
more like killing tame fowls and sheep than fere nature ; i 
like sport in it—human spaniels with sticks in their hands to pat 
the game instead of the exciting music of the dogs. I was quite sick 
of it, and as I had a little plan of my own to execute in my way back, 
I declined a very hearty invitation to dine with the farmers and set out 
on my return.” 

‘In my route lay a snug cover, of sixty or seventy acres, full of 
game. It belonged to a man who, in his younger days, had been a 
tradesman in Oxford, and one of the greatest poachers that ever lived ; 
but by the death of a relative had come into a considerable property, 
of which the farm on which this cover stood formed a part. 

“* He was a low-bred, nasty-tempered individual, but his money had 
the usual effect of making him what is called a country-gentleman, 
and a county magistrate, As soon as he became a beak he showed 
his talons, and had spring-guns, steel-traps, and spikes, setall over his 
estates; would not ~ soe a cur of any kind to be kept by a tenant or 
cottager and sent every man to prison whom he suspected of wiring 
a bare, or trapping a rabbit. He shot all the foxes in his covers, and 
spiked the gapways and gates, to prevent the hounds coming upon his 
grounds, and allowed no one a day's sporting of any kind. The game 
that he killed he sent up to London, exchanging it for wine and fish, 
and kept all his servants on rabbits, until they nauseated the very sight 
of them. 

* It is needless to say he was not a popular character. I owed him a 
grudge for having threatened to exchequer me for following a wounded 
bird, and picking it up on his land. He did not know me by sight, 
only by name; and | now resolved to put in execution a plan that I 
had formed some time before. I walked boldly up to his house and 
rung the hall bell as loudly as I could. The bailiff who lived in the 
back part of the mansion came with marks of alarm on his face, and 
dinner in his mouth, to see what so unusually loud an application of 
the bell-rope could mean. 

***Is Mr. Tapes at home ” 

*** No, sir.’ 

** So I suspected, and it was just what I wanted. 

*«* Is he gone to Oxford 2?’ 

“«* Yes, sir, and will not be home until dinner.’ 

*** Could I speak with Mr. Scrape, the bailiff ?’ 

*** 1'm Mr. Scrape, sir.’ 

*** Oh! then,’ continued I, * that is lacky. I have a letter to deliver 
to Mr, Tapes or yourself,’ 

“This letter | had prepared some time before—it was a regular 
forgery, and purported to be written by an attorney in Oxford, who 
was sup to be so deep in Mr. Tapes’s secrets as to have him com- 
pletely under his thumb. One of his clerks wrote it, and was so suc- 
cessful then in copying his master’s hand that no one could detect the 
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imposition ; and so much more so afterwards that he got 500/. out of 
he’ banker’s hands by a forged check, and escaped to America with the 
amount. " 

«Mr. Scrape read and examined the letter minutely. The contents 
surprised him, as he was peremptorily ordered, in the absence of his 
master, to show me an hour or two’s shooting, in the thickest part of 
his preserves, alleging as a reason for so unusual a proceeding, that he 
was under considerable obligations to my father. 

“* Mr. Scrape seemed puzzled how to act. He could not doubt the’ 
genuineness of the document, and knew that his master did not dare to 
refuse any request that his lawyer made to him. Seeing his hesitation, 
I told him that my time was but short, and I should feel obliged by his 
giving me some luncheon while he summoned the keeper, and without 
waiting for his answer, showed myself into a back room, through the 
open door of which I saw a table with a whity-brown table-cloth and 
some dishes upon it. | 

“**T’ll trouble you,” said I, sitting down and helping myself to 
some rabbit-pie, and old Don to a large piece of bacon, ‘* for a very 
large mug of very cold pump water, and some brandy; or if you've 
none at hand a bottle of sherry will do.’ 

“Mr. Scrape said, ‘He really was—very much surprised—very 
sorry—very glad—wished his master was at home—was sorry he was 
out ;’ but seeing me progressing coolly with’ my lunch, and not at all 
disposed to yield my point, left the room, and returned with a bottle of 
very good sherry. When I had finished it and my meal, I informed 
him I was quite ready, and taking up my gun walked out directly for 
the cover; Mr. Scrape following and talking to himself. 

*** Qh dear! oh dear! what shall I do?’ 

“* Do? said I, ‘unlock that gate, and take care and leave it un- 
locked. As the keeper is not here, I and my old dog shall do very 
well.’ 

‘“‘ Mr. Scrape hesitated, and wished I would but wait till his master 
came home, He would be home punctually at five, and I should have an 
hour’s sport then—he never allowed any one to go into cover. My only’ 
reply was opening the gate, and letting fly, right and left, at two fine 
cock pheasants that old Don had flushed, and begging Mr. Scrape to 
have the goodness to pick them up for me. ' 

‘‘ The report of the gun, as I suspected it would, brought the keeper 
and two assistants to the spot. 

‘“«* Mr. Scrape, I need not detain you any longer—I am obliged by 
your accompanying me thus far. Keeper, send away your dogs ‘and 
men; you will be quite enough here.’ And I walked on and banged 
away at hares and pheasants as fast as I could load and fire, leaving 
the keeper and Mr. Scrape to talk over so unusual a circumstance. 
The keeper, when he had done his consultation, followed me, and very 
civilly begged to see my certificale—I gave him the document, which I 
knew he could not read—for I had taken care to ascertain the fact. 

*** Your name is, I see, sir ?—’ 

“« Yes,” said I, nodding; ‘ you see—Snugs, of St. Paul’s College 
—it’s all right—if you come into Oxford, pray call and take some re- 
freshments in my name—you'll not forget it—Snugs, of St. Paul's,’ 
and I returned the licence into my pocket-book. | 
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‘¢ The man showed his wisdom, by scratching his head, and making 
me a bow, saying, ‘ Well ! how master could ever think of letting you or 
any body come a shooting here, I can’t think.’ 

“«* Your master,’ I replied, ‘is a very liberal man, I’m told, and 
nothing gives him so much pleasure as showing his friends sport, when 
they come to see him.’ 

** « Ees—when the do come to see him.’ 

* I could not afford to lose any time, so I went on shooting, and es 
soon killed four or five brace of hares, and eight or ten of ts. 
told the keeper I was quite satisfied, and begged him to thank his mas- 
ter in my name, and to assure him of my regret at not finding him at 
home to receive me. 

“ « Thee isn’t going to take away all the game ?’ 

“¢ The game !—decidedly—all I can carry—] am sure your master 
if he was at home, would be glad.’ 

*** Then he is at home—for there’s his voice,’ cried the keeper, as a 
loud ‘ hilloh ! hilloh!’ reached his ears. 

““* That your master’s voice?’ said I, apparently much pleased ; 
« ran instantly, and tell him I'm delighted he’s returned.’ 

‘* Away went the keeper, and away went J—in a contrary direction, 
as fast as four brace of pheasants, which I had managed to cram into 
my pockets, would allow me, leaving the rest of the game for my host. 
1 knew if I could once get clear out of cover, I could beat them all at a 
run—but how to get out was the question, as the gates and palings were 
all spiked. I tried a ruse, an artful dodge, which answered very well. 
I called old Don to heel, and giving him a sign to keep close, doubled 
upon my pursuers, whose voices I could just hear, and turning down the 
cover, by a ride which ran parallel to the one by which they were going 
to meet me, as they thought, threw myself flat upon my face, at the 
bottom of a thick thorn-bush, and lay close until they had ; 

** Though they could not see me, I could see and hear them distinctly ; 
there was Mr. Tapes, and the very lawyer whose name we had just 
taken the liberty of using. Mr. Scrape, and the keeper, with his two assist- 
ants, and a groom, leading the two nags, from which the host and his 
attorney had just dismounted. 

“« Mr. Tapes was red with rage, the attorney still redder, Mr. Scrape 
and the keeper were excusing themselves in the best way they could, and 
the groom was winking at the two under keepers, and applying his 
thumb in a peculiar way to his nose with his fingers distended, plainly 
meaning, ‘ this is fun.’ 

*** To dare to forge my name,’ said the lawyer. 

«* * To dare to drink my sherry,’ said Mr. Tapes. 

*¢ « And eat the rabbit-pie,’ said Scrape. 

« « To kill ten brace of pheasants,’ said the keeper. 

« ¢ Til hang him for fo ,» continued the lawyer. 

** ]'ll prosecute him for poaching,’ said Mr. Tapes—‘ what's his 
name ?” 

«« * Snugs,’ replied the keeper. 

*«* Don,’ replied Mi. Scrape. 

«« « Don’t you wish you may catch him?’ said the groom to the under- 
keepers. 

“«] had heard quite enough to convince me I should get into 
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trouble if I was caught; I therefore started the minute they were out 
of my sight, and ran as hard as I could for nearly a mile. I then 
pulled up, and looking round me, and seeing nothing to indicate a 
pursuit, con ated myself on having escaped, and walked on at an 
easy pace, planning with myself how I should evade the inquiries that 
would certainly be set on foot. 

“« In the midet of my cogitations I was interrupted by a loud but dis- 
tant shout, and looking round, saw Mr. Scrape on a pony, and the two 
under-keepers, about a quarter of a mile behind me, evidently on my 
trail. I knew I could beat the men in running, but the pony was four to 
two—legs I mean—against me. 

“« I laid a trap for Mr. Scrape-—I ran boldly out across the middle 
of a grass field, at the top of my speed, and made for a gap, I saw in 
the fence opposite me; I jumped through, and stood quite still on the 
other side. Mr. Scrape gave a loud view hilloh! and galloped after 
me, leaving his two attendants behind him, and most gallantly rammed 
his poney over the ditch where I was standing. I caught the bridle, and 
turning him short round, succeeded in unseating his rider so far, that @ 
gentle application of my hand to the sole of his boot, threw him out of 
the saddle on to the ground. I mounted in his stead, ,and whistling 
to Don, went off as hard as the pony could carry me, until I thought 
I was fairly out of danger of my enemies, and had sundry misgivings 
about being taken up for horse-stealing. 

“‘} rode to the nearest public, and gave a boy sixpence to ride the 
pony home with my compliments to his master and thanks for the loan 
ofhim. The landlord of this house was an old sportsman, and we were 
very well acquainted ; I therefore told him of my adventures, which 
amused him very much, and as Tapes was a very bitter enemy of his, 
he readily promised secrecy as to my name and college, and relieved me 
of my anxiety about getting back to Oxford undiscovered, by putting 
his horse into a light cart and driving me, by a roundabout road, close 
to our college gates. 

“On the following morning, I confess I was very anxious to know if 
any and what inquiries or proceedings had been instituted; but was 
afraid to venture out lest I should meet some of the parties. My ap- 
pearance is rather peculiar, hoh! hoh! bah! so I sent my scout down 
to St. Paul’s College to act as scout, and learn the tactics of the 
enemy. 

‘“‘ Mr. Scrape and the keeper had both been to inquire of the porter if 
a Mr. Snugs was there, and had described my personal appearance so 
accurately that no one who had ever seen me could mistake me. The 

rter, however, was too old a stager to betray me, and the bailiff and 

eeper returned as wise as they came. 

‘‘T took the advice of my scout and altered my usual dress, and by 
cutting off my whiskers, and substituting an eye-glass for my spec- 
tacles, looked a very different character. Still | was very uneasy; I 
did not so much fear the wrath of Mr. Tapes as that of his attorney, 
and turned over in my mind every plan I could think of for re nap 
his anger; but without success, until I fortunately recollected that one 
of our men who happened to be up, was intimately acquainted with 
him, Icalled upon him and told him of my impudent conduct of the 
day before, and of my fears of the result of it, 
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“ After listening to and laughing at my tale—for somehow every 
body laughs at me—he very goodnaturedly promised to set matters 
straight before night. 

** About seven in the evening, I received a message from him to beg 
me to come over to his rooms, I went, and to my great surprise was 
formally introduced to the attorney by my real name, which he did 
not seem to recognise. He was already up to the degree of ‘‘ Merry,” 
from the wine he had drunk, and we pushed the bottle round so ra- 
Ey and drank so many irresistible toasts, that he got boisterous in 

is mirth. I told him all my old anecdotes which were new to him, 
and sung him three or four comic songs, which pleased him so much 
that he shook me warmly by the hand, and assured me that he should 
be proud to know more of me, and to render me any assistance at any 
time that lay in his power. 

** «My good sir,’ said I, ‘1 stand in need of your professional aid at 
this moment.’ 

«I'm sorry—that is—glad to hear it—command my services; but 
what's the crime 2’ 

“* * Forgery.’ 

“ «Good heavens! forgery! On whom?’ 

*“** Yourself,’ and I told him in as amusing a way as I could every 
thing that had occurred at Tape Hall. 

“* He tried to look serious but could not, and after laughing heartily, 
oleae to relieve me from all anxiety, if I would merely tell him who 

ad imitated his writing so closely that he himself could not tell whe- 
ther it was his own or not. 

“* This I respectfully and firmly declined doing, as it might be preju- 
dicial to another's interests. At last he freely forgave me, and engaged 
to give me a note to old Tapes, which would prevent his instituting any 
proceedings against me. | 

“He kept his promise, and with the note which he had written for 
me, I rode over to Tape Halland found the owner at home. 

“ Mr. Scrape, who opened the door to me, knew me in spite of my 
disguise, and chuckled to think I should pay for the rabbit-pie and his 
tumble. 

*« «Mr. Scrape,’ said I, ‘here is a real note, not a forged one for 
your master.” 

“* He slammed the door in my face, but returned in a few minutes, 
and in a very humble tone desired me to walk in. 

“I found Mr. Tapes evidently in a bad humour at being compelled 
to pardon so grievous an offender as myself, but I brought him into a 
good humour at last, by flattering him on his merits as a country-gen- 

eman, and a county magistrate, and by expressing a wish to repay his 
aero of the day before, by giving him a return bottle of sherry in 
college. 

oF heeetien to the keeper and his subs, made them so very polite, 
that they hinted at ‘ my having another chance at the pheasants when 
1 knew their master was out.’ ” =e 


(To be continued.) 
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SNUFFS AND SNUFF-TAKERS, 


What a moment! what a doubt ! 
All my nose, inside out, 
‘ All my thrilliog, tickling caustic, 
| Pynamid Rbinocerostic, 
Wants to sneeze, and cannot do it! 
Now it yearns me, thrills me, stings me. 
Now with rapturous torment wrings me, 
Now says, ‘* Sneeze, you fool ; get through it.’ 
Shee—shee—oh! ‘tis most del-ishi, 
Ishi—ishi—most del-ishi— 
(Hang it I shall sneeze till spriog), 
Sauff’s a most delicious thing. 


Tue above is a free version of a passage from a clever little Italian 
poem on tobacco (/a Tabacheide), in which the witty author has at- 
tempted the description of a sneeze. This titillating indulgence, how- 
ever, is permitted only to the novice, for your real snuff-taker disdaineth 
to allow his nasal organ to yield obedience to the thrilling call—his 
proboscis is proof against te tickling. But if long habit have blunted 
the sensitiveness of this delicate promontory, it is fully compensated for 
in the rapture his nose knows, be it Roman or snub, when primed 
with a liberal pinch of old Pontet’s delicate Martinique, or his son’s 
more pungent mixture. 

Little fo the sneeze-totallers know of the inexpressible luxury at- 
tendant upon a pinch of fine old snuff after dinner—it is the fit com- 
panion to a glass of generous wine: and in shunning the real con- 
noisseur’s box, they deny themselves one of the greatest tg 7 dis- 
covered by man. Yes, gentle reader, sceptic though you be, it ts an 
enjoyment—a refined, a social enjoyment. Some hypercritics have de- 
nounced the habit of snuff-taking as uncleanly, an a few ultra railers 
have gone so far as to say it is unwholesome, quoting as an authority 
the late Mr. Abernethy, who, upon being asked by an_ inveterate 
consumer of rdpé, if an immoderate use of snuff was calculated to in- 
jure the brain, replied, in his usual caustic and splenetic manner, “ Not 
- the least, sir, for people who take snuff immoderately, can have no 

ains.” 

I am no advocate for excess of any kind—although instances 
might be quoted where the greatest gluttons in this way have had 
tolerably long heads—Napoleon, for instance, took snuff by handsful, 
and I think even his enemies will allow that he lacked not brains ;—but 
numberless are the examples I oval -gagt of eminent men, endowed 
with transcendent talents, who exceeded all bounds in the gratificaton 
of this taste. But return we to the rational epicure (for there are epi- 
cures in snuff), who takes his pinch at moderate intervals, and who ad- 
ministers the comfort to his nose, with such a good observance of pro- 
priety, as to be exempt from censure, and the imputation of unclean- 
iness—why is this class to be decried? Without any claim to the 
title of sensualist, let me ask why in this short span of life a man is not 
justified in affording himself all the enjoyment he can? It may be 
asked why create an artificial want? I answer, if in the indulgence of 
that want, an extra drop of joy be added to the cup of chequered 
piness, dans ce bas monde, taste of it, and leave the reasoning to 
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noseless. It has been asserted that the man who delighteth not in 
poetry or music, has no soul, and I say that the man who liketh not a 
pinch of snuff has no nose. How easily is a genuine snuff-taker re- 
cognised amongst a thousand—the a manner in which he handles his 
box will betray him. He is as easily distinguished from the o: woAAor 
as Taglioni amid the figurantes. Mark too, the indescribable ease and 
tact with which he dexterously extracts with the sinister thumb and 
finger (pardon the anomaly) the soft and fragrant portion—talk of the 
eighteen manwuvres! They are nothing compared to the manual and 
platoon of the snuff-taker’s exercise! (although some snuff-boxes play 
tunes of themselves—but this is a digression). 

The pseudo snuff-taker, and the uninitiated votary have all the 
awkwardness of undrilled recruits! For instance, your old experienced 
hand will take his pinch from out the receptacle horizontally, unstinted 
in quantity, and will inhale the bountiful and precious allowance at one 
effort, while the neophyte will insert his right finger and thumb vertically 
and falteringly into the box, and compress the scattered grains into the 
smallest possible compass, applying the aforesaid finger and thumb to 
the nose in such a questionable manner as to convey the impression that 
he is endeavouring to abstract some capillary excrescence from the 
nostril, instead of comforting the organ of smell. The veritable art of 
snufi-taking, is only to be acquired by long practice, and a close ob- 
servance of the aforesaid manual and platoon—the air and grace which 
distinguish the polished gentleman, are the more observable, in snuff-takin 
than any other fashionable indulgence. The snuff-takersof iy wate | 
St. Giles’s differ as widely in the manner of applying the redolent mix- 
ture to their noses, as the votary of Terpsichore at Almacks does from 
the coalheaver at Greenwich Fair. The democrat, the radical, and the 
leveller, may not be disposed to admit this—but the truth is undeniable. 
Some persons eat their fish, and even peas, with their knives, while 
others use forks—the former are barbarians, the latter, gentlemen. 

The number of purveyors of snuff in this demoralized metropolis 
is enormous. My list, however, will comprise but a chosen few; 
the élite of manufacturers—the elegant extracts from the erudite 
of mixture-makers. Their names are imperishable, and will be hand 
down to posterity, by their grateful customers, so long as good taste, 
discriminating judgment, and noses prevail. It will be my pleasing 
task in submitting this tobacconistical list to the snuff-taking public, to 
point out the several excellences of each firm as regards their mix- 
tures; and as I descant, en connoisseur, upon the merits of each happy 
combination, I anticipate the thanks of many an amateur, 

The most celebrated establishments are the following : 

Fribourg and Treyer ; » Haymarket 
Pontet pere ‘ ‘ : - Pall-mall 

Pontet fils. ‘ : ; .  Cockspur-street 
Harrison ; ; ; ° . St. James’s-street 
Harris ‘ - «© «  «  QOxford-street 
Hudson . ; ee Kit ; . Oxford-street 
Skinner ° . : R -  Temple-bar 
Skinner . - «  «  $ « Holborn-hill 
Procter «© © e« . , Mleet-ttrevt 
Beynon - «© « «  « Gracechurch-street 
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Fribourg’s can justly claim precedence in point of antiquity, the 
firm having been established for upwards of a hundred and fifty years. 
The race of Fribourg and of Treyer is extinct—they are gathered to 
their forefathers. The name still adorns the portal, however, and is a 
tower of strength. The business is now in the hands of the Messrs. 
Evans,—and oh Evans! what snuff they sell!!! The secret of the 
Fribourgs has been studiously preserved and handed down to the present 

ssessors, for the peculiar rich, full quality for which their snuffs are ce~ 
ebrated, is not to be met with but in the Haymarket. Where the fragrant 
leaf is culled, from which they dress their matchless mixtures it is not 
for me to say, but their snuffs, ceteris paribus, ate not to be equalled. 
Certain houses are celebrated for certain snuffs, as I shall hereafter 
show, and Fribourg’s stands pre-eminent for Bureau and Etrenne. The 
concoctors of this plain, gentlemanly mixture, have imparted a flavour 
to these two snuffs that one may look for in vain elsewhere, and I proe 
nounce it the best for a moderate snuff-taker. It is not so delicate as 
the Martinique, Bolongaro, and others of the genus brown; nor 80 
rich and luscious as the Cuba, cum multis aliis, of Carrottes, but ad- 
mirably calculated for the admirer of the juste milieu. The Messrs. Evans 
yarns nearly the whole of the stock of his late Majesty George the 

ourth, for a large sum, which they retailed at a rather extravagant 
price to their customers. The speculation must have answered, for his 
gracious majesty’s mixture lasted for an incredibly long time; but it 
is to be presumed the stock was a large one. Talking of regal mix- 
tures, if the reader be a snuff-taker, and like a rich-flavoured, and rather 
a coarse-grained snuff, and above all, if he be in favour with Mr. Evans, 
let him ask for some of the King’s Carrotte, and if he does not thank 
me at every pinch, why I know nothing of good tobacco. The name 
of Fribourg and Treyer gladdeneth the eyes of the city connoisseurs 
also, for the Messrs. Evans have a branch establishment in Cornhill, 
facing the dilapidated site of the late Royal Exchange, a formidable 
rival to Mr. Beynon, of whom anon. The snuffs are the same as at 
the fountain-head in the Haymarket, of surpassing flavour and richness. 
The next on my list is Pontet Pére. He dwelleth in the aristocratic region 
of Pall-mall. The old gentleman has some very fine snuff, and herein more 
especially must I mention some splendid Martinique, of which Papa Pontet 
is the undoubted possessor. 

Well do I remember in the days of my nonage, and nonsense, sub- 
scribing my name as a candidate for two or three pounds of this then 
celebrated snuff. Reader, in those days it was the fashion, and under its 
powerful sway did I enrol my patronymic, together with some score of my 
acquaintances. You might as well have been out of the world as out of 
Pontet’s book; for not to know Pontet argued oneself unknown. But to 
my poor judgment, there were snuffs equally as good as the far-famed 
Martinique, although not quite so much in vogue, in proof of which, in 
obedience to all-powerful custom, I had a mixture of my own. This was 
composed of three-fourths Bureau, and one-fourth Havannah Rapé, but 
then such Havannah Rdpé/ Alas! every grain of it is gone, and so 
ended my mixture. The history of this snuff may not be out of place 
here. Some twenty odd years ago, when the colonnade was added to the 
Italian Opera-house, the workmen in digging the foundation discovered 
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a cellar, in which were four’ hogsheads ; they contained pulverized 
tobacco, and which had some years previously been deposited in this 
remote cellar in the more substantial form of cigars, by Pére Pontet's 
papa, who had forgotten, ere he made the grand voyage de l'autre 
monde, to apprize his chubby son of the fact of his having built up a 
wall at the extremity of his subterranean premises. 

Thus was the present Pontet accidentally put in possession of the 
newly-diseovered treasure—the Havannah cigurs crumbled as they 
were by age, were worked up into snuff—the most wealthy and influ- 
ential customers were in due season informed of the interesting fact. 
One noble lord took one hogshead to himself; another noble lord 
shared another with a friend; and the remaining two Papa Pontet 
distributed as an especial favour, to the numerous patronizers of his 
attractive mixtures. The Havannah Rdpé, as it was christened, was 
a splendid snuff; soft and silky to the touch, arid when mixed with old 
Bureau in the proportions | have mentioned, was as pretty a mixture 
as any private gentleman need wish to carry. 

In those name-inscribing palmy days of snuff-taking, I was ever and 
anon poetical, and J remember on one occasion addressing the following 
to my discriminating nose : 

“ Knows he who never took a pinch, 
Nosey ! the pleasure thence which flows ? 
Knows he the titillating joys 

Which my nose knows ? 


“ Oh, nose! I am as proud of thee, 
As any mountain of its snows ; 

I gaze on thee, and feel that joy— 

| A Roman knows.” 


Papa Pontet, like most fathers, has a son, and a formidable rival he 
is to his fond parent. Pontet junior's depot is located in Cockspur- 
street, very near to Charing-cross. The son is worthy the sire—a more 
zealous tobacconist is not to be met with—he is proud of his calling, 
and is happy in the idea that he excels all competitors in the art 
and mystery of snufl-making. His own mixture is a delicate com- 
pound, and has been eulogized by the talented author of Pelham, who 
carries his admiration of it so far as to assert, that no gentleman should 
be without it. As far as I am concerned, to my poor thinking, it 
lacketh flavour; it is an admirable snuff for a beginner, but too mild 
for an old stager. Pontet fils has beyond compare the best collection 
of snuff-boxes in the metropolis, and his light snuffs are. superlatively 
good—his Martinique quite as delicate as his Daddy’s, and those who 
prefer brown snuffs to black, cannot do better than allow the younger 
Pontet to cater for their noses 

Mr. Harrison of St. James’s-street, next to the Thatched House, has 
some particularly snuffs, and inter alia « certain batch of Ma- 
rino, which, like Hunt’s blacking, is matchless ; and he had (perhaps it 
may all be gone now) some of the finest Bureax that ever was tasted —this, 
by the way was only doled out by driblets to a chosen few of his cus+ 
tomers—I much fear the stock is exhausted ;,but Mr. Harrison has 
still a most admirable collection of genuine old souffs, which will well 
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— the connoisseur should he be tempted to establish a mixture'of 
is own. 

In Oxford-street, all the world knows, Mr.Hudscn has an e ium ; his 
traffic, however, is principally in cigars, fine tobaccoes, aud Meerschaum 
pipes. He has snufis certainly, but his forte lies in the smoking de- 
partment. He is reputed to have the finest cigars, Canastre and Per- 
sian weed of any dealer in London—he thinks he has the finest snuff 
too—but as Mrs. Dolby Lovechild says in Buckstone’s eexcellent farce 
of the Christening, ‘* He thinks he has, but he hasn't.” 

On the same side of the way, |but considerably higher up, nearl 
facing North Audley-street, the curious in Dutch Carrotte, will do w 
to pay a visit to old Mrs. Harris’s shop. This octogenarian widow has 
a batch of Dutch Carrotte that is invaluable—it is worth a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, to sniff the ponderous jar the foreman will hand you. He 
can produce some splendid light snuffs also; but the Dutchman throws 
them all in the shade. The snuff I speak of is some nineteen or twenty 
years old, and for a brown has more flavour than any I ever met with. 

I must now lead my reader by the nose, and introduce him to Mr. 
Skinner, some five or six doors west of Temple-bar. It will be some 
time before a stranger will become accustomed to the flavour of Mr. 
Skinner's snuffs, they are peculiarly strong, rich, and full, more adapted 
probably to the gourmand than the epicure. I take generally as a 
winter snuff, Mr. Skinner's own mixture, and find it especially com- 
forting—of course he will not divulge the secret of his mixture, but 
Ihave nearly hit upon it on more than one occasion ; it is composed I 
think of Cuba, a little of the best black Rdfé,) Bureau, and Paris, 
these judiciously apportioned will be found a very tolerable imitation, 
If the Cuba Mr. Skinner mixes with the other snuffs, were a trifle older, 
the whole would be materially improved ;—it is a capital snuff, however, 
as it is; indeed, all my friends pronounce it superlative. There isa 
branch establishment on Holborn-hill—a little poking place of great 
antiquity, looking more like the entrance to a dustman’s underground 
habitation, than a wealthy citizen’s warehouse: but it contains trea~ 
sures invaluable to the real connoisseur. This little unpretending apology 
for a shop is under the superintendence of a dumpy sexagenarian, 
rejoicing in the patronymic of Gibbins—he sports a snuff-coloured 
scratch, and is eloquent in the praise of his employer's commodities. 
He has been the presiding genius of this place for upwards of forty 
years, and is quite “‘ a character ;” he never was known to give credit for 
an ounce of the weed during the above period, and I am certain if the 
Duke of Northumberland himself were to have his box filled and defer 
the payment to a future occasion, old Gibbins would empty the contents 
back again into the jar, and say, ‘‘ No money—no snuff.” He has 
offended many a wealthy customer, and would still, if the choleric 
little animal was not well known to all his master’s regular pratiques. 
Old Gibbins has a batch of magnificent Marino, of which he is justly 
proud—it is decidedly good finely flavoured. If he speak truly 
the snuff is very old indeed ; he charges rather more for it, than the 
others, but it is cheap at any price. 

- And now, gentle reader, | must crave your indulgence to follow me 
as far as Fleet-street, where I will present you to Mr. Procter, whose 
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splendid establishment adjoins the premises of the celebrated Waith- 
man at the corner of Bridge-street. Procter! (my very nose tingles 
with delight at the bare mention of the name) thou art the Prince 
of tobacconists! 1 could be lavish in encomiums on the precious 
treasures contained in the cellars of this house. With due deference to 
all other competitors in the trade, I must pronounce Mr. Procter, the 
most scientific, and the best purveyor of the day. His snuffs are of the 
first order, as regards age, flavour, and variety. 1 should be guilty of 
the basest ingratitude, did I omit to notice most particularly his old 
Cuba. Brother snuff-takers it is a perfect nosegay, rich and mellow 
in flavour, of a surprisingly equable grain, and soft as satin to the 
touch. This is without exception the very finest snuff | ever met with 
any where ; there is nothing like it in linden (and there is none out of 
it), and, moreover, I think it the best in Mr. Procter’s whole stock. 
For Dutch snuffs, however, he stands again per se,—he has some 
Amsterdam that has never been out of his possession for the last five- 
and-twenty years, worth a guinea an ounce, and were I to be faithless to 
my Cuba, I might be seduced by this fascinating brunette, or its rival the 
Schoelten which is a gem inits way. This very scarce and little known 
snuff is only to be met with at Procter’s, and is a great delicacy; it 
—— all the velvety softness of the Martinique and Bolongaro, 

ut excelling them in flavour. The best judge in England has pro- 
nounced it the ne plus ultra of browns; some few years ago, I was 
profane enough to mix it in equal proportions with another very 
scarce snuff, by name “ la Ferme ;” this also, is only to be met with at 
Procter’s: the result to me was highly satisfactory, for the latter drew 
forth the flavour of the Schoelten, and made a most delicious mixture. 
Tastes, nevertheless, may vary; but the casual purchaser may be sure 
of meeting with first-rate snuffs of all kinds at 101, Fleet-street. 

Mr. Procter has had the honour of being appointed snuff-maker to 
her majesty, and the various presents made by our gracious Queen to 
the numerous foreign potentates have been furnished by him. Mr. 
Procter has amassed a large fortune in his vocation, is a most respect- 
able man, and bears the highest character in the city; he is a bit of a 
politician withal, reads the Chronicle, abuses the Tories, and borders 
sometimes upon Rad—, but I must not tell tales; the major part of his 
customers strange to say, are Conservatives, and they listen with be- 
coming patience to the very liberal sentiments Mr. Procter gives vent 
to, while executing their orders. 

Mr. Beynon, of Gracechurch-street, is a leviathan in his way. He 
has a host of admirers—he has certainly some excellent snuff, but a 
certain effluviam of ammonia pervades nearly all his mixtures, which 
has not any attraction for me. I must in justice add that two snuffs 
are exempt from this overpowering aroma—his coarse Bolongaro, and & 
very rare light brown snuff, named Andula Carrotte—these are both 
superlatively good ; the former, the best of the kind I know of, and the 
latter possessing more flavour than this class is usually endowed with. 
Mr. Beynon has some of the finest tobacco in the kingdom, but his 
head man destroys the genuine natural flavour, by insinuating too much 

gency, if I may be allowed the expression. Mr. Beynon should 
to this. 
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Snuff may be compared to wine—age improves it; and snuff, like 
wine, if not originally good, will never be worth any cor may 
and will meliorate the flavour, but cannot give it. Snuff-taking may 
also be compared to dram-drinking—you begin by slow degrees, in- 
creasing in quantity, and increasing in strength, until ‘‘ the force of 
backy can no further go.” One may be a slave to this luxurious habit ; 
it will be well, therefore, to avoid all excess. I would recommend the 
neophyte to begin with Bolongaro, Martinique, or the younger Pontet’s 
mixture; he may then regale himself occasionally with some of Fri- 
bourg and Treyer's Bureau and Etrenne. Or he may pay his devoirs to 
the Dutch family—there are a variety of Carrottes, and savoury withal, 
the black snuffs are the most powerful, and require great age. Bolon- 
garo and Martinique may be likened to Sauterne and Chablis, very 
light, and very pleasant. The old Cuba, and Mr. Skinner’s mixture, to 
burgundy and port wine, of great body, richness, and flavour. 

Your genuine snuff-taker, and he who is choice in the quality and 
dressing of his snuff, are oftentimes subjected to unspeakable an- 
noyances, For instance, what can be more excruciating than to have 
the contents of your box pawed about during its circuit round the 
dinner-table, by unthinking persons, who never heard of any snuff but 
Prince’s mixture. Some polite people too, will occasionally insert their 
noses into your box, instead of abstracting a pinch—an abomination 
which cannot be sufficiently condemned. I remember my old friend, 
George Brummell, many years ago giving an admirable rebuke to a 
Stranger, at a party, in Portman-square, at which I was present. 
On the removal of the cloth, the snuff-boxes made their appearance, 
and Brummell’s, was particularly admired; it was handed round, and a 
gentleman finding it rather difficult to open, incautiously applied a des- 
sert-knife to the lid. Poor Brummell was on thorns; at last he could 
not contain himself any longer, and, addressing the host, said, with his 
characteristic quaintness, ‘‘ Will you be good enough to tell your friend 
that my snuff-box is not an oyster //!” 

Beware, if you happen to be travelling on the roof of a coach, or 
in one of the “olleeedh omnibusses, of pulling out your box, for ten to 
one, some greasy, unwashed Goth or Vandal will ask you for a pinch of 
snuff, if he do not unceremoniously thrust his filthy fingers into it, be- 
fore you can repel the intrusion. If you refuse, you are certain of 
abuse; and if you comply, the reflection is any thing but agreeable. 
Keep your box in your pocket if you wish to preserve your snuff un- 
contaminated ; for by parading it, you open the door to familiarity 
extremely difficult to repress. 

An old acquaintance of mine, a bit of a dandy in his way, employed 
a certain eminent tailor for many years; when the father repaired to 
the continent, the sons carried on the lucrative business: one of them 
called on my friend one morning to receive instructions as to the 
alterations of a coat. It so happened that his snuff-box was on the 
table, and Mr. Snip, junior, with the utmost sang-froid helped him- 
self to a copious pinch. My friend was absolutely galvanized, and 
determining to see how far his modest confidence could be carried, 
asked him if he would like a sandwich and a glass of Sauterne. The 
hospitable proposal was readily accepted; Snip sat down and discussed 
the luncheon perfectly unabashed. When it was concluded, he touched 
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upon the shop, and requested his customer to try on the coat, but to 
the young gentleman's astonishment, he replied, 

“] could not think of insulting the friend who has taken my snaff, 
and eaten my luncheon by talking to him of coats, that is quite out of 
the question. Good morning, Mr. Snip.” The bell was rung—Snip 
bowed out, and his at aw 

The pinch of snuff and the sandwiches deprived Mr. Snips junior, of 
him one of his best customers. 

The best kind of boxes for the real snuff-taker are the papier maché; 
they keep the snuff moist and cool—gold and silver have a con 
effect. potato boxes have had their day; butas they are generally 
made to open with a hinge composed of copper, the verdigris does not 
improve the flavour of your mixture. The round deep boxes of a brown 
colour are unquestionably superior to any others, they are now called 
Harringtons, from the Earl's decided preference for them, his lordship 
having first brought them into notice. 

Mr. Evans of Fribourg and Treyer’s has a few circular petatedenant 
made to contain two ounces each, which are unexceptionable. 

Some |gluttons fill their boxes to cramming, which is a great error, 
for it renders the snuff lumpy and clogged; to obviate : this, I would 
strongly recommend every amateur to provide himself with a small sieve 
and brush, and after the snuff has been well rubbed on damp parchment, 
let him sift it carefully, and press every grain through with the brush ; 
this process tends to soften the snuff, improve the touch, and renders it 
infinitely pleasanter than when in a compressed state. 

Reader, my tale is nearly done ; one word, however, before we part. . If 

ou have a maiden aunt,who delighteth to begrime her nose, or any elderly 
ady with a similar taste, from whom you have expectations of a - 
niary character, send her the following, with a ssaibiinensid if it should 
have the effect of increasing your legacy, why the world will at least 
give you credit for being, in vulgar parlance *‘ up to snuff.” 


Friendship imparts to life a zest, 
And smooths his passage rough, 
Then care for him who gives this test, 
At least a pinch of snuff. 


A snuff-box and a friend unite 
In semblance to an inch ; 

For both our vacant hours delight, 
And serve us ata pinch. 


Both close or open as we will, 
Both yield us what we're pleased at ; 
And both, if taken with due skill, 
Are gifts not to be sneezed at. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TRISTRAM DUMPS, ESQ.* 


Arrer learning that his name was Maxwell, I hastily took my leave of 
the old dame, into whose hands I would willingly have’ put entire 
contents of my purse, but she reddened and bridled up at the slightest 
indication of it, waving her hand with, ‘‘ God bless you, sir ! ess 
you—-I wish you well.” And as I left her, I saw in her face, that kind 
of perplexity, not unmixed with pleasure, which betrayed her inward 
wonder, whether she had done well or ill in all she had said. 

The well-known saying of the great moralist and lexicographer, upon 
the pleasurable sensations of being whirled along in a -chaise, is 
trite, because it appeals to the experience of every one. is, at all 
times, something physically exhilarating in the rapid motion, and it 
seldom fails to excite in most people a corresponding action of the 
imagination, which the French expressively call ré¢ver—a waking dream, 
Judge then of mine, as my lively old driver, somewhat quickened, per- 
haps, by a fine clear frosty evening, put his little horse upon its mettle, 
and the vis-@-vis, with no one in it but myself, flew over the hard dry road. 
What visions passed through my brain about this new-found relation, 
without knowing what sort of a being he might turn out—it was sufficient 
that he was poor Kitty’s child. What plans did I not already form! 
What hitherto unthought of interests started up! What new life seemed 
to enervate my frame! And before I had reached Paris, I had not only 
married Francis Mayfield, Esq., to a graceful and accomplished young 
lady, the object of his choice, but also saw in my mind’s eye, a bloom- 
ing progeny, and myself seated among them in the decline of life, in- 
vested with all the dignity and consideration of a supposititious, grand- 
father. 

After pacing about my room, at the hotel, for some time, I went to 
bed, but sleep was not for me that night. The once irritable Indian was as 
quiet as a lamb over my head, the disturbance was now within myself, 
and Morpheus, that fickle deity, so often invoked by the distressed or the 
dyspeptic in vain, was now equally unwilling to approach a joyful votary. 
Twice had I risen to peep through the shutters, for any signs of day, be- 
fore the light enabled me to commence my toilette. 

To return to Versailles was, of course, the first project of the morn- 
ing, and after breakfast I was preparing to set off, when, to my no small 
astonishment, Mr. Maxwell was announced. Seeing, I suppose, some 
expressions of surprise upon my countenance, he immediately began 
with his epilogue. 

‘| beg pardon, sir, for the liberty I have taken in thus reer 
myself to you, but business of a very interesting nature to us both, will, 
I trust, plead my excuse,” 

“« Mr. Maxwell,” I replied, “ you are, of all persons, in this great 
capital, the one with whom, at this moment, I am most anxious to con- 
verse.” 

“You know then,” said he, with some surprise, ‘* the object of my 
visit 2” | | 

‘* | know much of the matter to which we both probably allude; bu 
there is still much—the principal part—which I do not know—where is 
my nephew, Francis Mayfield ?” 





* Continued from No, ccxx., page 554. 
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‘* J have left him very few minutes,” said he; “* but strange es it may 
at first appear, sir, 1 may possibly, though I should much regret it, not 
be at liberty to answer that question. To cut this important part of our 
interview es may I ask if I have been rightly informed, that your 
father no longer lives?” 

‘* My father,” I replied, ‘‘ died about two months ago.” 

“ Then, sir, being released from my promise of secrecy, it is difficult 
for me to express the readiness I feel to satisfy all your inquiries. Your 
nephew is in this house—and Frank Delaroue has found, I hope, a 
friend, both able and willing to take part in his interests at a very critical 
period of his life.” 

‘* Frank Delaroue !” said I, with such amazement as seemed to move 
Mr. Maxwell not a little. 

‘** Yes,” said he; ‘ Francis Mayfield Delaroue is your nephew. I 
am well aware how this extraordinary intercourse between uncle and ne- 

hew has subsisted thus long in mutual ignorance of their relationship— 

ut pray, sir, sit down (for I had started up in the impulse of my as- 
tonishment)—pray sit down, and compose yourself, while I briefly relate 
a few circumstances which will explain all.” 

** | became acquainted with Frank’s father about two years ago—when 
he was, in fact, upon his deathbed. You are not, perhaps, aware that 
his death was the consequence of a brain fever, by which he was at- 
tacked, after repeated and serious topes at the Salon. It was by mere 
accident that I heard some of the circumstances of his case from a 
mutual acquaintance, who had ag met him there—and I will not 
detain you with the particulars which induced me to call upon him, nor 
with the conversation which led to my recognition in Mr. Delaroue of 
that Frank Mayfield, whose elopement with your sister, formed so pro- 
minent a part of the recollections of my early days. He had changed 
his name after your sister's death, in consequence of succeeding to his 
maternal uncles property, that very property which he has, unhappily, 
so nearly squandered away. The greatest pangs of his latter hours were 
occasioned by reflecting upon the situation in which he was soon to leave 
his son, who was then at Eton. It was in that hour, sir, that I con- 
sented to become his guardian, under the solemn promise of secrecy dur- 
ing the lifetime of your father, against whom he entertained the strongest 
feelings of dislike. 1 was neither to divulge to any of your family the 
circumstance of the boy’s existence, nor to acquaint him with any of the 
particulars connected with his mother’s history or family. 

* I consider it a fortunate coincidence, that on sending for the young 
man, about six weeks ago, to consult upon the immediate arrangement 
to be made for him after leaving Eton, I chose, for certain reasons of 
my own, to place him in this hotel with his friend George Gilbert, in- 
stead of keeping him in my own house. In fact, I may as well avow 
that I perceived a growing attachment between my daughter Lucy and 
him, which, under present circumstances I did not think it prudent to 
encourage. During the frequent visits, which he nevertheless made to 
us at Versailles, he more than once mentioned your name, and you may 
imagine that I did not hear it without interest. Many and various were 
the lights in which I considered and reconsidered my promise, in the 
hope of finding some loophole by which I might escape from a silence 
which I clearly perceived was likely to be so prejudicial to the you 
man’s interests; nay, I even put the case hypothetically to himself, an 
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he agreed with me as to the binding nature of my promise. I also went 
so far as to inform,him, without mentioning any at that he had a re+ 
lation in Paris. But no hope of any further communication oe 
until he, yesterday, incidentally mentioned having heard from Mr. Down, 
that you were in mourning for your father.” 

During this recital, I was agitated by a variety of feelings,-—“‘ Where 
is he?” -cried I, starting up from_my seat, and seizing Mr. Maxwell’s 
hand, as he concluded. 

In a few minutes he had brought Frank down stairs, A film seemed 
to have fallen from my sight, hitherto cbscured. There were the very 
laughing eyes of poor Kitty—her mouth—her brow. Was it possible 
that I could have been so blind? or was it thus that I had insensibly 
been drawn towards him? 

‘“* Frank Mayfield !” I cried, to the astonished youth, “ here he is— 
this is the relative of whom Mr. Maxwell spoke.” 

His surprise seemed fully equal to my own; and it was some mo- 
ments before he appeared really to understand that I had suddenly 
jumped from a Parisian acquaintance, into the closer ties of consan- 
guinity. 

“And now,” said I, after we had a little recovered from our asto- 
nishment, ‘‘ and now, my boy, what do you think of having an uncle 
whose name goes to the tune of Dumps?” 

_ He burst into a hearty laugh; and squeezing my hand like a joiner’s 
vice, he said, 

“‘T expected so many dumps of a different kind in this world, before 
I should be done with it, that unless I greatly mistake my new-found 
relation, I believe it will be the best sound I ever heard in all my life.” 


Cnar. XV. 


Here ends all that we have been able to find of my Parisian jour- 
nal in the old bureau—nor have I any recollection that I continued it 
further. 

The events recorded in the latter part of it, so totally changed the 
tenor of my thoughts—created such fresh interests—opened such new 
pronpect, that I appear to have wrapped myself up like a caterpillar in 
its chrysalis, to gather energies for my transition into a new state of 
existence, I no longer stood alone in the world; there was, on the 
contrary, one person at least, the] greater portion of whose wellbeing 
and happiness I felt was in my hands, and which it had become, not 
only my privilege, but my duty to promote. I also strongly sus 
that there was a second whose happiness, in connexion with his, was 
also at my disposal. 

Some of the best feelings of our nature were called into action, 
equally pleasing, and surprising me by their novelty, I felt as if I 
had found a son; and from a state of narrow, lonely, selfish solicitude, 
my heart extended over a wide field of varied, of multiplying, and of 
animated interests. I looked back with surprise, not only upon my 
past habits of life, but upon the light in which I had hitherto regard 
mS iy aw in the world. 

far-stretching acres of my paternal estate, over which my mind's 
eye had so often travelled with the weary listlessness of a pilgrim in the 
desert, appeared suddenly to be invested with all the c of Ar- 
mida’s enchanted island—the waving woods of Invermair, upon which 
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I had thought with melancholy, if not dislike, became peopled with the 
Dryads and Genii of another fancy; while the broad waters of the 
Tweed, as they rolled through the greensward of my pleasure-grounds, 
already reflected in vision many a festive—many a happy scene. My 
very dependants, scattered in their humble dwellings over the whole 
extent of my estate, whom I had hitherto only ed with distrust, 
or as encumbrances, now became objects of prospective interest. I 
should no longer go among them as an isolated stranger—no longer as 
‘a shadow come and sodepart”—their existence became linked, and car- 
ried on with my own, their children’s children might still remain united 
by all the ties of interest or attachment with those of my own blood 
and lineage. I already began to feel a community of prospects with 
them, which transferred my regards from the uniform foreground of the 

resent, into the varied perspective of after life: and which awakened 
in the place of stagnation, those active impulses of our nature, visions 
of hope, of progression, of expansion. I thought, with astonishment, 
upon the tenour of life, hitherto chosen for my career, and on the views 
which I had taken of these very same things. Even my altered cir- 
cumstances did not appear wholly sufficient to account for the change. 
Alas! how many are there in the world who, if ever, have yet to learn 
the music of ‘a master-chord; and that until some such string be 
touched in the heart, stray notes of cheerful motive there may be, but 
never theme and unison. 

It is now nearly two years since as happy a party as ever passed the 
Barriére de St. Denis, left Paris for England. Mr. and Miss La Fleur, 
Mr. George Gilbert and Mr. Francis Mayfield Delaroue, Solomon 
Upsyde Down and Tristram Dumps, Esquires, in three carriages, and 
three with their attendants. They had been preceded a few days by 
the Maxwell family, which, for certain reasons, was a matter of no 
small interest to one of the party. The only untoward events which 
happened upon the road were, that Mr. Down nearly set the house on 
fire at Abbeville, by shaving when he was half-asleep (to save time as 
he said), and that an old woman, while we were changing horses at 
Montreuil, raised a considerable tumult, by mistaking Mungo for an un- 
pleasant apparition. 

On arriving in London, I had the gratification to learn that Sir 
George Gilbert was already at the Clarendon to greet his son’s return ; 
and that after an interview with Mr. La Fleur, it was decided that the 
preliminaries of the union were to be entered upon forthwith. In a few 
months (before which, however, a carriage-and-four, with white favours, 
had left St. George's church, Hanover-square), I had the additional 
pleasure of learning that the Dugdale property had not only been 
united to the Gilbert estates, but had become the independent resi- 
dence of the young couple; and the last thing I heard in connexion 
with those acres was, that Mr. La Fleur had been seen to clear a five- 
barred gate on his favourite hunter Lighthoof. 

Of my friend Solomon I have the most gratifying intelligence to 
communicate. A few months ago a gentleman of singularly parsimo- 
nious habits in the neighbourhood of Monmouth-street, and who had 
been considered as almost destitute of the common necessaries of life, 
bequeathed a large sum in the funds to my friend, as the only surviving 
lineal descendant of the Up, Ap, or Absydes (whilom of York), but 
whom, during life, he had pein either to see or acknowledge in con- 
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sequence of his progenitors having quitted the synagogue. Experience 
seems at last to have worked its salutary effects upon Solomon, and the 
extent of his speculations is now limited to occasional dabblings in the 
Glasgow lottery, by which no variations in his fortune, of any sort 
whatever, are reasonably to be expected. Nevertheless, as some sort 
of excitement seemed necessary to his existence, his friends have prc- 
cured for him an active, but not responsible situation in one of the 
principal fire insurance offices, from whence he can at least look forth 
upon the ups and downs of life, without becoming a party to them ; 
and the professional excuse which he now has for mixing in the topsy- 
turvy scenes consequent upon great conflagrations, is said to give him 
no ordinary pleasure and resource. 

There is one person more whom I wish to mention before I come to 
those who more deeply interest me in my own household. The benevolent 
reader will be glad to learn that a gentleman who was lately passing 
Ebenezer chapel, Whitefriars, heard a rational discourse from my poor 
fellow-traveller, Jeremiah Figgs, who after a brain fever (under the in- 
cipient influence of which, no doubt, I had last seen him), was fortunately 
under the observation of a worthy gentleman of his own sect, of which 
community he has himself become a useful member. 





SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION BY THE EDITORS. 


Here again we have taken the pen from the hand of Mr. Dumps, 
feeling sure that his modesty would not permit him to do justice to the 
happy arrangements at Invermair. To expect that he would make a 
handsome provision for his nephew, would only be the result of those 
observations which a discerning reader will have made upon his charac- 
ter. This, however, would convey but a faint idea of his liberality to- 
wards his new-found relative. The name of a young lady has alread 
transpired in the course of this narrative—that of Miss Lucy Maxwell, 
youngest daughter of the gentleman who has borne so important a 
part in the concluding events of the Parisian journal; and whose pro- 

erty, as well as place of residence, nearly adjoined that of Invermair. 
t is now almost a year since Mr. Francis Mayfield Delaroue conducted 
that young lady to the hymeneal altar, upon which occasion not only 
an ample independence was settled upon him by his uncle, but from 
that time the Laird of Invermair appears to have had only one pleasure 
in life (which, nevertheless, multiplied itself into as many glittering re- 
fractions as the revolving diamond), that of making the oung couple 
feel his every interest upon the estate to be connected with their future 
possession. Mr. Francis, indeed, is already called the young laird, and 
although the active benevolence, and (what will perhaps surprise the 
reader) the quickly-acquired skill, acuteness, and good judgment of Mr. 
Dumps, in the management of his extensive estates, has procured for 
him the affection and respect of all his tenants and dependants. Yet 
the whole host of those who minister to the menus plaisirs of the 
“‘ North Countrie” huntsmen, keepers, woodsmen, and fishers, are seen 
to turn a truly professional eye to the “ rising sun.” | 

There is another circumstance, too, which however trivial it may ap- 
pear, contributes not a little to the comfort and happiness of the party 
at Invermair. The principal person in that establishment is not ob- 
Sept.—vou. LVI. NO. CCXXV. ) h 
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noxious to any of those deeply-rooted, but petty vexations, which dis- 
turb the equanimity of so many country-gentlemen. It may be deemed 
a fortunate circumstance for Mr. Dumps, that during his single state of 
life (which we may almost now call it, by comparison) he had never 
been induced by his father to take up his residence at Invermair. Ennui 
and bileare bad enough in a busy metropolis, but in the shady retreats of 
the country—in those arcadias of the golden age—they are poisonous 
reptiles which deposit their eggs by hundreds in some dirty heap, to be 
fomented into life ata future day. Who is not aware that, under these 
morbid feelings, pursuits, diversions, parties, politics, nay, I was going 
to say even graver Opinions, become matters purely personal—that 
the barber of the village is a whig, because the grocer is a tory—that 
the apothecary votes for Mr. Freely, because the reverend divine gives 
his suffrage to Mr. Close. Nay, we have known a direct influence to 
have been worked by such means, even upon the tastes, as well as 
opinions, of very estimable persons, and remember a gentleman who was 
forcibly convinced of the unpalatable flavour of green peas, because 
his neighbour, Mr. Sneer, who had criticised the new turn in his sunk 
fence, one foggy day, always made a point of having a dish from his 
own garden (season permitting), upon the twenty-ninth of May. 
Whenever Mr. Biliary and Mr. Sneer were invited to the same dinner- 
party, if the wind happened to be in the east, it was always observed 
that something unpleasant occurred about green peas. Then, all 
the struggles and contentions, plotting and contriving, riding and 
writing, about turnpike or private roads, enclosures, commons, walls, 
palings, ponds, and paupers! ‘‘ Well,” said we, one November day to 
a friend, who was perambulating his acres with considerable flaccidity of 
mind, “ how goes on the contest about the new site for the guide-post, 
that was blown down at the fifth turn in Twistumtwircum-lane?” 
‘*Famously,” said he, with the quick snap of a patent percussion, 
“ — of the archdeacon,” and a new life shot into his eye, demeanour, 
and conversation, for the rest of the morning. 

From all these ‘‘ spots on the sun,” the mental atmosphere of the 
Laird of Invermair was entirely free, or to use a more homely meta- 
phor, no one had had an opportunity of working any such sore points, 
** of establishing” such ‘ raws’’ upon his moral cuticle, to be touched 
whenever occasion might be. He had not a single grudge, much less 
any complicated acrimonies bottled up within him, which might equally 
explode upon the point of a cucumber, if his neighbour was an horti- 
culturalist ; or on the horn of a heifer, if he was addicted to cattle. He 
never, when a candidate for the Bench, darkly suspected that he 
espied the tail of his neighbour's black galloway turn demurely and 
hypocritically into the back yard of the lord lieutenant’s mansion. He 
could meet all his acquaintance, with a free, open, sincere brow, and 
what gave no small weight to the soundness of his opinions, and to his 
general utility in the country was, that his mind unbiassed looked at 
all matters submitted to his judgment, in their own real lights, un- 
obscured by the halo of party, pique, or prejudice. A process which, 
if ever generally adopted, may one day present to our wondering eyes 
the hitherto invisible goddess who is said to “ lie at the bottom of a 
well,” 

In our literary character we think it right to conclude with a sort of 
épopée ; to set before the eyes of the public, ere we take our leave, the 
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principal character of our narrative in a striking position ; to record a 


scene which not unfrequently, we are told, takes place in the lower 
halls of northern mansions, where domestics and retainers still possess 
a certain sense of that broad line of demarcation, which is the only pre- 
servation of condescension upon the one hand, and of familiar, but un- 
questioned respect upon the other. 

It was about a year after the epoch of our first visit to Invermair, and 
during the tedious progress of the Dumps manuscript through the press, 
that we again became inmates of that hospitable mansion. We arrived, 
indeed, with some of the proof-sheets in our pocket. Besides the 
respected and amiable family itself, a festive party was already assem- 
bled, evidently to celebrate some joyous event. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gilbert, Mr. La Fleur, Solomon Upsyde Down, 
Esq., and a large detachment of the charming Maxwell family, besides 
some guests of the immediate neighbourhood. As we entered at the 
far end of the park, with a north-east wind in our teeth, that truly tin- 
tinnabulary peculiarity of the British nation, the ‘ half-hour bell” struck 
upon our ear, which, our appetite being somewhat whetted by a recent 
transition from metropolitan to Scottish air, induced us civilly to call 
the attention of the driver to the fact; and we had scarcely time to ex- 
change, with some precipitation, our drabs for our blacks, before we 
were summoned by a second appeal from that eloquent monitor to de- 
scend towards the festive board. 

Having made our best bow to the interesting party assembled, and 
when all had taken their seats, it soon transpired, by the presence of 
a gentleman in black (who had quickly [attracted my eye), that "the 
event of the day was the christening of the infant son and heir of Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis Mayfield Delaroue. After the ladies had retired, and 
we ourself had, in compliment to the occasion, indulged in an extra 
glass of our favourite beverage, port (of which the gentleman in black 
was the only other participator); and scarcely had the laird taken the 
string of the bell in his hand (as a mere matter of form), to offer us a 
third bottle, when we were summoned to descend into that part of the 
mansion appropriated to the domestics; and speciatim into the stew- 
ard’s room, a large apartment where preparations had been made fora 
‘* servants’ ball.” 

There was the portly form of the butler pacing about in short steps, 
with an air both of command and patronage towards the various guests. 
At the upper end of the room, a severe-looking female—the house- 
keeper, in a high authoritative cap, had collected round her all the 
aristocracy of the regions below ; the delicate London lady’s-maid, with 
her ringlets and French watch (on which an ancient dame of consider- 
able caliber was heard to make some remarks in broad Scotch); the 
gentleman's gentleman, with his flowered waistcoat and curled hair ; 
and all who had the privilege of entrée to the steward’s room, for cheese 
and fruit after the zeneral dinner in the servants’ hall. At the sides of 
the room were nurses and nursery-maids of all degrees, housemaids, 
and cooks, of the second sphere, attended by powdered footmen, and 
close-cropped grooms. At the far end, were plump and rosy-faced 
scullions, and romping stable-boys, with all the never-ending grada- 
tions of supernumeraries, who find excuse to quarter themselves upon a 
country-house. 

The younger part of the family, including Mr. La Fleur, had already, 
kK2 » 
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according to the custom of the “ North,” led off the ball with some of 
the principal domestics, or (amongst the invited guests) with the far- 
mer’s daughters; and at the end of the country-dance, all were again 
seated in their respective parts of the somewhat formal circle, when a 
voice issued from the upper division of the room. 

‘I’m aa for the cushion dance; I wad na give a baubee for a baa 
withoot that.” 

The ladies’ maids blushed—the gentlemen’s gentlemen drew their 
fingers through their curls—the housemaids riggled about in their seats 
—and the scullions and stable-boys tittered until they were crimson in 
the face. 

** Wha ever heard of sic auld warld gear as that noo-a-days ?” said 
Mr. Alexander M‘Orpheus, the leader of the fiddlers, who had come 
from Edinbro’ upon the top of the Highflier for the occasion. 

‘I’m thinking,” replied the first interlocutor, “ that you not only 
ken it as weel as me, Sandy, but ha danced it mony a time, afore Mr. 
Scrapethekit, the maister fra Edinbro’, heard you play ‘ Jenny dang 
the weaver,’ at the Oatsheaf and Thistle, and had you aff with him to 
the toon.” 

This produced renewed titters from the lower part of the room. 

‘* And if you are ower muckle of a gentleman noo to have ony me- 
mory, and have given a kick ahint ‘to by-gone days, here’s Alan 
the piper can handle it in a way that wad gar the very stanes dance. 
Aa this comes of your French fashions.” 

During the time this dialogue was going on, a boy had been de- 
spatched for a cushion, which he presented to Mr. Dumps; and to 
our no small astonishment (we speak of ourself in the singular sense, 
for others appeared to see little extraordinary in it), the laird himself 
half ambled, half danced, once round the whole circle, with the well- 
feigned doubt which of the fair expectants to select; until on his return 
he threw down the cushion at the feet of the portly dame who had given 
rise to this discussion, and sinking upon it on one knee, solicited her 
hand as a partner in the dance. 

The reader will already have recognised that same Mrs. Margery who 
bore so important a part in the development of our narrative. Blushing 
in roseate hue, but with great formality and respect, she rose from her 
seat in her high cap, stiff bodice, and what appeared the remains of 
an ancient farthingale. A position was taken in the middle of the 
room, while all looked on in silence; Alan the piper struck up the 
well-known air, and the heels and thumbs of the old dame immediately 
resumed, as if mechanically, their long suspended office. Ina low, 
steady trot, performed wholly upon the heels, with slightly-extended 
arms, and uplifted thumbs, she commenced the dance, maintaining 
always the same position and same ground. The laird endeavoured as 
much as possible to accommodate his steps to hers—face to face they 
noe wal 9 and with the customary gravity of countenance — the 
steady trot being only varied by occasional modulations of the tune, 
which were marked by a stronger beat of the heel, and the even tenour 
of the step resumed. Again and again the tune had sounded another 
division of the dance—the old dame became more and more animated, 
elevating her thumbs a little higher—her partner appeared to partici- 
pate in her warmth—and in that position, we leave the Laid of In- 
vermair, 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


TRAVELS IN THE TRANS-CAUCASIAN PROVINCES OF 
RUSSIA.* 


WE have ever felt that the traveller who is induced, from whatever 
motives, to publish the results of his travels without having entered 
upon them with that express view, is almost bound, as a matter of good 
faith and duty to his readers, to communicate those results in the pre- 
cise form (errors and superfluities excepted), in which he recorded them 
for his own or his friends’ gratification. The truth is, that unless he do 
so communicate them— if he tamper with them in any way whatsoever, 
with a view to their (so called) improvement or expansion, or if he re- 
model or ‘reindite them, from any mistaken notion that the ‘* Diary” 
form in which his observations were noted down at the moment of their 
occurrence is too simple and inartificial to meet the critical eye of a 
‘discerning public’”’—if he do either of these things, much more if he 
do all, as many of our recent book-making travellers have done—he 
will inevitably rob his pages of all that freshness of spirit, and that air 
of honesty and good faith, which form the greatest charm and value of 
works of this nature. 

As a negative proof, at least, that our theory is right in this particular, 
we have only to adduce the very pleasant and attractive volume of Cap- 
tain Wilbraham; which, according to the distinct statement of its 
writer, is offered to us in the Diary form, precisely as it was written, 
amid the very scenes and circumstances which it describes. 

“« My journal,” says the author, “ was at first kept for the amusement of my 
own family. Latterly, travelling as I was without the society of any European, 
it became quite a companion to me ; and whether my carpets were spread in the 
dark and noisome stables of an Armenian hovel, or in the palace of a Turkish 
pasha, I allowed no evening to pass without pea more or less fully, the 
impressions of the day. a a page (he adds) has been written amid 
hurry and confusion, or after a long and fatiguing march; but I have pre- 
ferred giving unaltered the remarks which the moment suggested.” 

We cannot too much applaud a resolution as politic as it was honest, 
and the result of which is as amusing and instructive a volume of its 
kind as we are any where acquainted with. It appears from the open- 
ing pages, that Captain Wilbraham, being at Tehran, on official busi- 
ness, at the’ period when the long-protracted negotiations between 
Persia and Herat, were suddenly broken off (in July, 1837), determined 
to take advantage of a favourable opportunity which presented itself, to 
visit those highly-interesting countries which lie between the Caspian 
and the Black Sea. Accordingly, having made his arrangements 
for a journey to be continued during the remainder of the autumn 
and the winter months, he departs for Tabreez, where he arrives on the 
6th of August; whence he makes an interesting excursion to the mines 
of Karadagh, where a band of Scottish miners had recently established 
themselves, and created (as if by magic) a scene of European life 
that must produce a singularly striking effect, when encountered among 
the mountains of Persia. 
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On the 20th of August our traveller fairly starts on his trans-Cauca- 
sian journey; and we venture to say the reader can scarcely do a more 
agreeable and instructive thing than follow him step by step through a 
country full of interest, with many points and features of singular no- 
velty aud curiosity, and at this moment undergoing changes (conse- 
quenton Russian rule) which are fraught with high political importance, 
and to no country in the world more than to England, since they more 
or less affect the position of our Indian dependencies. 

The volume is written in an easy, graceful, and even cultivated style, 
and is one of the very pleasantest books of its class that has come be- 
fore us for many a day. 





MORTON OF MORTON'S HOPE.* 


We have been exceedingly pleased with these volumes, which intro- 
duce the reader to a variety of stirring adventure and diversity of cha- 
rac ters, in several conditions of society, and in two hemispheres; and 
are written with considerable tact, terseness, and ability. In the sha 
of an autobiography, Uncas Morton, of Morton’s Hope, in New England, 
recounts the vicissitudes of his life, together with the adventures of 
various German associates, and of his father, among the Indian tribes of 
North America. It opens in New England at the period just preceding 
the breaking out of che American war of Independence, is carried to 
Germany, and closes in America, at the surrender of General Burgoyne. 
The scenes illustrative of Uncas’s early character, and portraying the 
qualities and oddities of his uncle Joshua, and his aunt Fortitude, are 
written with great humour and quaintness, worthy of the early style of 
Washington Irving, and at once propitiate the reader in favour of the 
author. The early developments of Uncas’s character were plasticity 
and fickleness, and after being crossed in love and other misfortunes, he 
flies from America in disgust and retires to Germany. His accounts of 
the German students—their clubs, beer-journeys, wine-duels, drinking 
Schmollis, duels of twelve and twenty-four gangs, Landesvater, and 
all the other diversions in the economy of German student life, are 
given with great fidelity and spirit. 

The following among others, are two modes resorted to by one of the 
students to provoke duels. Otto Von Rabenmark, walks in the Ween- 
der Strasse in Gottingen, dressed in the most preposterous manner, pre- 
ceded by a terrier with a wreath of artificial flowers round his neck, 
and his tail decorated with fancy-coloured ribbons. To the observation 
of the townspeople he is perfectly indifferent; but on four students 
laughing, he demands the cause of their merriment, on which one re 
marks that he is laughing at the dog, while the others reply they are 
laughing at the master. Cards are immediately exchanged between 
him and the latter, and appointments made for duels. But of the first 
student, as the insult was to little Fritz, he demands an apology to the 
dog, or a duel at three paces without barrier—the refusing of which, 
according to usage, would be public posting and expulsion from his 
club. The student remonstrates, but Fritz is inexorable. 


* Morton of Morton’s Hope: an Autobiography. 3 vols. 
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“* Stay,’ said Weissbeir, looking very pale, and very foolish, ‘if there is no 
alternative—but how am I to apologize to your cursed dog ?” 

‘Ah? now you are beginning to be reasonable ; and i shall be very happy 
to assist you in your endeavour to appease Fritz’s wounded honour. You will 
readily understand that it will be of ‘little consequence to apologize to him in 
words, because he would not understand you. There is, however, a very simple 
method. Fritz is fond of jumping—he is fond of a companion in his sports : 
and if you will have the kindness to afford him your company, his anger will 
be extinguished at once. Here, Fritz—Fritz!’ cried he, calling to the terrier, 

The dog cameto his whistle, and Rabenmark held his stick, a foot’s distance 
from the ground. 

‘ Hopp, hopp !’ said Rabenmark, and the dog jumped over the stick. 

* Now, sir,’ . continued, ‘ if you will have the kindness to place yourself 
on all-fours, and jump over the stick in like manner, I pledge my honour to 
you that Fritz will be perfectly satisfied’ 

‘ Thousand Donna Wetlers ? roared Mr. Weissbeir, in a rage, ‘ what upon 
earth do you take me for, Mr. Von Rabenmark ° 

* A coward, sir—only a coward! If you are willing, however, to prove I 
am mistaken, I shall be very happy to show you the way to my rooms; but 
really I inust request you to hasten your decision, for time presses, and I have 
many things to attend to.’ 

I believe that Weissbeir thought he had really got hold of the devil. He 
had become very pale, and his teeth began to chatter. 

‘In the name of God, is there no way of getting out of this infernal scrape ? 
said he, looking round in despair. 

His companions turned their backs upon him. 

* Well—well, I cannot have my brains blown out for this miserable dog, 
Hold out your stick, Mr. Von Rabenmark, if it be Heaven's will.’ 

So Mr. Von Rabenmark, as it was Heaven's will, held out his stick—down 
plumped the miserable Weissbeir on his hands and knees. * Hopp—hopp !’ 
said Rabenmark,—over jumped the detected bully—and, jumping up again, 
fled rapidly up a narrow lane. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Weissbeir,’ said Rabenmark :—‘good morning, Mes- 
sieurs Kopp, Pott, and Fizzleberg. You shall hear from me this afternoon ;’ 
and, so saying, he gravely continued his promenade.” Vol. iii.. pp. 220-—223. 

The other mode is no less ingenious : 


“ As IT approached the door, I perceived some one seated on the steps. [| 
could not devise the cause. On ascending the steps I perceived Rabenmark, 
who was slightly drunk, 

‘What the | ern are you doing there?’ said I. ‘Why don’t you come 
in ?’ 

‘ No, I thank you, I have business here,’ was the answer, 

‘Is it so important that it cannot be delayed ?” I asked. 

‘Yes; Iam catching ! 

‘Catching! What is catching” said I. 

‘I willshow you presently. Wait a little.’ 

1 waited a few minutes, and then we perceived a tall student advancing 
leisurely toward us, on the same side of the way. ‘ There’s anotber! he will 
do. You shall see me catch him,’ and so saying, Rabenmark waited till the 
stranger was nearly abreast of us, and then suddenly throwing out his leg, 
tripped him over. The student rolled in the gutter, and then sprang furiously 
to his feet. 

‘Dumner Jungen!’ he roared. 

‘Infamous Handspott !’ replied Rabenmark. 

* You shall hear from me to-morrow ;’ and off he rushed. é 

‘Good night,’ said Rabenmark, and then turning to me he continued, 
‘This is what I call catching. It is a little invention of my own. I have 
caught seven this evening. Very simple, and very little trouble. Good 
night.’ 

‘Sleep well,’ said I, and retired to my chamber.” Vol. iii., pp. 258, 259. 
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Morton assists two of the students in a double elopement, and be- 
coming sick of literary balls and aesthetic tea-parties, is again thrown 
into despondency and disgust of the world, and flies to scenes of the 
maddest excitement, and the wildest and most abandoned revelry, for 
distraction and relief. Being one of the party at a duel where Raben- 
mark kills an antagonist, they all take refuge in the Hartz Mountains, 
making incursions into neighbouring villages, and lawless attacks upon 
passenzers on the road. Accompanied by an English friend, who had 
assisted in all his orgies and hazards in the Hartz Mountains, he travels 
over Europe, and settles in Prague; which, after a variety of adven- 
tures, he leaves for America, induced by a letter from his father in- 
forming him of his uncle Joshua’s death, and that he is left sole heir, 
and calling upon him to assist in the delivery of his country in the 
great conflict\then going on. On his return to America, he organizes a 
regiment at his own expense, and becomes conspicuous among the heroes 
of the Revolution. He here finds his father, respecting whom consider- 
able mystery attaches, and learns his story, which is full of the most 
fearful interest, comprising singular adventures among the Indians, of a 
tribe of which he became chief. Morton is now apprized of having a 
half-sister of Indian maternity, who has been abducted, and who is 
afterwards discovered, and married to her brother’s friend, the English- 
man, who is captured in Burgoyne’s army. Morton himself becomes 
greatly distinguished in the American army, and he and his friend are 
satisfied that happiness is only to be found in honourable exertion. 

We have purposely avoided entering into the plot, not to forestal the 
reader in his enjoyment of these volumes, which will amply repay the 
perusal. Many of the characters are new to English readers, and 
some of them most whimsically drawn. Besides the uncle and aunt 
already alluded to—the one a bundle of contradictions, kind-hearted, 
and oratorical, and full of theories (a kind of combination of Uncle 
Toby and Captain Shandy), the other equally kind hearted, but averse 
to all new theories and innovations—there is the accomplished and ec- 
centric Von Rabenmark—the garrulous Count Tromp Von Tottenburg, 
with his sixteen quarterings, ever prating of his ancestors, and who 
challenged a friend for not listening to the whole of an amour of his 
great-grandmother with a former Emperor of Austria, protesting at the 
same time that he did not feel personally hurt, but that the insult to 
his great-grandmother could only be washed out by blood; and 
Dummberg, the superannuated student of five-and-thirty, and the oc- 
togenarian Popp, “ plain Popp,” principal-librarian’s-sub-librarian’s- 
deputy-assistant’s-secretary's clerk, who has had his trunk packed, and 
been on the point of starting to Paris for the last thirty years; and 
Professor Poodleberg, the magnificent; and Gottlob, the executioner’s 
son, crying because he ‘‘ was sixteen, and had cut off nobody’s head 
yet;” and the great professor and dramatist Funk, who was twenty-five 
years engaged on a tragedy, and had only finished two acts and a half, 
and four pages of which are made up altogether of interjections, by 
which Vulcan expresses his feelings on his fall from Heaven, whence 
he has been kicked by Jupiter, for attempting to free his mother Juno 
from a post to which she had been tied for obstinacy; and the Baron 
Kinski, with his ‘* Hall of Skeletons” and his “* Cabinet Minister,” which 
last is neither more nor less than his grandfather stuffed and kept in a 
glass-case ! and the wonderful Bohemian opera-singer, Minna; and Sir 
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Gules Doomsday, the economist and spendthrift; and Potanko, re- 
tiring froin civilized life, and becoming a chief among the Indians; and 
Wahquimacut, or the White Cat; the facetious and drunken chief; 
and Goschge Kelemuchpekink, or the Sneaking Snake; the t 
Mohawk warrior; and Cushcushka, or Full Moon, his lovely daughter, 
married to Potanko, Morton’s father; and Welcome Dodge, the Yan- 
kee patriot, with his ‘‘ I shouldn’t wonder ;” and many others ‘ too 
tedious to mention.” From this specimen of the characters, the reader 
may judge of the author’s discrimination in the choice of his dramatis 
persone ; and he has shown no less in their combination and in the 
management of his scenes. There is a manliness too, and a concen- 
tration in his style, that at once evinces his power; and he possesses in 
an eminent degree, that most rare and difficult art in story-telling, the 
knowing where to stop: he never launches out into digressions, nor 
wearies the reader with unnecessary remarks and explanations. His 
meaning is at once stamped clear and finished, and requires no after 
touching to render it more complete. We can, therefore, most heartily 
recommend these volumes to the public, and the more so as instruction 
is blended with amusement; for he account of the German college life, 
and the habits and ceremonies of the American Indians possess much 
permanent interest. 





SIR HUMPHRY DAVY-* 


Amonc the many valuable and important publications of this 
serial nature which are in the course of coming before the world, there 
is not one which, upon the whole, we hail with so much gratification as 
this collected edition of the works of a man who has done more to il- 
lustrate our own immediate age in the eyes of after times than any 
other individual. And one main feature in the satisfaction we feel 
on this occasion is, the proof thus afforded of the general interest which 
at present attends the highest branches of human inquiry and study. 
In the early part of Davy’s astonishing and brilliant career, however 
Sashionable his name and his pursuits became, by reason of certain ac- 
cidental circumstances connected with them,—they nevertheless ex- 
cited comparatively little of that general and popular interest and 
curiosity which have since attended them, and which have had no little 
share in that vast improvement and elevation in the tone and character 
of the public taste which happily at present prevail, and give promise 
of higher and more important results in connexion with science, and 
its sister, civilization, than have ever yet opened upon the vision of 
mankind. We are probably on the threshold of discoveries more vast 
and wonderful, and at the same time more influential on the wellbeing 
of mankind in all subsequent ages, than any which have illustrated the 
history of science since the creation of the world ; and if these disco- 
veries reach their consummation, it will be more owing to the noble 
spirit which the character and career of Davy have infused into the 


* The collected Works of Sir Humphry Davy. Edited by his brother, John 
Davy, M.D., F.R.S. 
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public mind, than to any other circumstance connected with the spirit 
of the age. And among the minor events which may help to bring on 
this happy consummation, few may be regarded as more important 
than the collection into a convenient, available, and not expensive 
form, of the admirable works of which the introductory volume is now 
before us; and this particular volume, which is exclusively devoted to 
the life of the philosopher, will assuredly exercise no small share of the 
influence in question. 

It is written by the brother of the deceased—a gentleman very hap- 
pily qualified for the task in various ways, and who has performed it 
with an earnest simplicity, blended with a comprehensive force and 
spirit, that could scarcely have been hoped for in one so nearly and 
dearly connected with its illustrious subject. In fact, we have rarely, 
if ever, met with any thing of the kind more entirely satisfactory than 
the way in which the Life of Davy is written. In that simplicity which 
so well becomes such a theme, it is perfect; in that entire devotion to 
the immediate subject of which it treats, it sets a valuable example to 
biographers of a more ambitious grade ; and in introducing nothing but 
precisely that which we covet to know, in connexion with the mere per- 
sonal and intellectual character of the man as distinguished from the 
philosopher, it may be named as a model of judicious forbearance. 

We shall take further opportunities of speaking of Davy’s works as 
they come before us; in the mean time we recommend the publication, 
in the most earnest manner to all lovers of science, literature, and their 
attendant civilization. 


a 





THE BRITISH ANGLER’S MANUAL 


Iv the rule “ nascitur, non fit,” so strongly insisted upon as neces- 
sary to the excellence of the poet, apply, as many of the “ gentle 
craft” are inclined to believe, with equal force to the brother of the 
angle, and to be a good fisherman, as honest Dogberry says of writing 
and reading, ‘‘ comes by nature,” then may the accomplished artist to 
whom we are indebted for this beautiful volume put forth an incontro- 
vertible claim to be considered a skilful angler : * few Southrons can 
boast, as our author does, of having hooked a salmon, “ in beautiful 
condition, and weighing eighteen pounds and a half,” when only nine 
years of age. Well may he describe this incident as having fed his 
early passion for angling; and taught him to believe in the musically 
tripping words of honest Isaac Walton, 


“Oh the gallant fisher’s life 
It is the best of any.” 


Nor would it perhaps be inquiring too curiously to endeavour to ascer- 
tain how far the indulgence of this taste, by leading him to the con- 





* The British Angler's Manual; or, the Art of Angling in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. By T. C. Hofland, Esq. 
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templation of many a richly-varied landscape, and many a mountain 
stream, and rippling lake, may have contributed to his acknowledged 
excellence as a painter of natural scenery. 

But to the book itself, which is a very treasury of knowledge to the 
lover of piscatory sports, and is so admirably got up, and so rich in its 
accessories, that the author, when composing it, would seem to have 
had the rod of the fisher in one hand, the pen of the writer in the other, 
and the palette of the artist we presume anatomically disposed—in 
his mouth. The consequence is, that the book is rich in good prac- 
tical information, and splendidly illustrated with views of celebrated 
fishing-stations ; while as for the fish themselves, they were never 
served up in dishes at Lovegrove’s half so fresh as in the plates which 
sparkle in the book before us; a volume which, combining as it does 
these mingled excellences, may with justice be pronounced indispens- 
able to every lover of the angle. 

Certain we are, that every fisherman who once sees it would as soon 
think of starting on a fishing tour without his tackle, as without first 
packing away in a snug corner of his portmanteau so instructive a com- 
panion, and so trustworthy a guide, as Hofland’s “ British Angler’s 
Manual.” 





THE HIGHLAND INN.* 


THE two pleasant volumes which present themselves to us under the 
above title, consist of a very readable and amusing olio of tale, tra- 
velling diary, personal portraiture, moral reflection, &c., all held 
lightly, yet compactly together, by a thread of narrative that connects 
them (somewhat too inartificially perhaps) with “The Highland Inn,” 
which gives a “ local habitation and a name” to the production. This 
mode of blending various classes of composition together, is not a 
happy one in itself, nor has it been very happily effected in the present 
instance. But this remark applies only to the concoction of the ma- 
terials into a consecutive whole. The materials themselves ate full of 
interest, and there is an air of reality about some of them—both the 
tales and the sketches of character—which will satisfy the reader that 
they are both from and to the life: a great feature of attraction in mat- 
ters of this nature. For the rest, “‘ The Highland Inn” is evidently the 
production of a cultivated mind, and can scarcely be perused by readers 
of similar intellectual habits and tendencies, without strong interest 
and sympathy being excited towards many parts of it. And if the 
wholesome and natural food which it offers to the moral appetite, is not 
of a kind to meet the restricted tastes of a certain class of readers, its 
author will probably be gratified rather than disappointed at such a 
result; for he is evidently not a writer who would consent to sacrifice 
truth to popularity. 





* The Highland Ion. 2 vols. 
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THE SPANIARD.—THE COUNTRY WIDOW.* 


How shall we adequately introduce these two dramas, and their 
various addenda and adjuncts, to the notice of our theatrical readers ? 
We fairly despair of doing so in any words but the writer's own, and 
those, therefore, we shall unscrupulously borrow. Nor indeed can we 
choose a fitter course in characterizing the works themselves ; for assu- 
redly, “‘ none but the writer's self can be his parallel,” so none but his 
own pen can duly set forth his own achievements. To him and it then 
we chiefly consign the further exposition of the merits and pretensions 
of these two dramatic phenomena. And first of the tragedy, as ad- 
dressed to the writer’s friend “‘ R, G. Clarke, Esq., Chairman of the A. 
Club.” (We can only guess at the writer’s motive for omitting all but 
the initial letter of the club in question. Probably his ears, which are 
usually ‘the most delicate parts” about an aspirant for dramatic fame, 
took fright at the idea of placing at the head and front of his epistle 
dedicatory, a word compounded of three parts sibillatory. But to 
proceed.) ‘* Dear Clarke, I think you will smile, on having put into 
your hands a tragedy,” &c. 

We think so too. At all events, if the said “ dear Clarke” do noé 
smile at the deposition in question, he is an ungrateful gentleman, and 
moreover ‘‘ a bitter bad judge” of what a tragedy should be. Come 
we now to one of those pleasant and interesting little egotisms in which 
genius is so rife. 

“It may by some be thought too late in the day for me to begin writing 
plays. That might be just as to beginning, but ‘ The —— was written 
Jifty-one years ago; and further, as to beginning so late, I some months ago 
finished a historical drama which is my fifty-fourth play.” “The fruits of this 
to me delightful amusement for these fifty years are, twenty-one tragedies, 
eleven of which are historical ; twenty-eight comedies ; a burlesque tragedy ; 
a burlesque comedy [these two latter, as the reader will presently see, are 
doubtless the two productions now first confided to the public eye, after a 
magnanimous lapse of more than five-fold the Horatian period), a burlesque 
romantic drama, and two burlesque operas !” 

The writer adds, a little further on, 

‘‘On my taking stock lately, I find in my list of characters eight hundred 
and seventy-six persone, many of them at full length !” 

Ye petty and peddling dramatic pretenders of the present day, hide 
your diminished heads ! 

“ I certainly should be a strange bungler if, after having drawn so many 


characters during fifty years, 1 should not have some discrimination as to 
character.” 4 


What inference was ever more legitimately drawn !—* who drives 
fat oxen should himself be fat.” _But—** To return to my ‘ Spaniard.’ ” 
“With regard to the length, I then [that is fifty years ago} thought as I do 
still, that it was too long for acting, ee areey | not for reading. In the 
copy sent to the Doctor (Blair), I had marked out at least one-third which might 


and should be left out ; and were that and more left out now {say the other 
two-thirds) it would be better for acting.” 


We entirely agree in this opinion —which circumstance makes us 
the less reluctant to differ from our author in another of his critical 
dicta on this wonderful play. He says, 
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The Country Widow. 141 


“Some may think there may be an oldness in it, from being of such considerable 
age. I think not.” 

Now by what process of spontaneous rejuveniscence a work of such 
‘* considerable age,” can have escaped having an ‘ oldness in it,” we 
are not able to discover. Perhaps the pleasing allusion arises from the 
work being the author’s ‘‘ maiden essay :”’ and maiden ladies, however 
‘* considerable” their “‘ age,” never arrive at ‘ oldness.”—So far as 
to the author's private opinions, thus publicly confided to the ear of his 
‘* Dear Clarke,” touching the firstborn, and first published of his fifty- 
four plays, Now let that play speak a few words for itself: a privilege 
it may well claim at our hands, after an unnatural silence of fifty-one 
years. And where can we so well and fitly begin, as at the beginning ? 


“ACT L 
Mosic, Deer MELANcHoLy. 


ScENE. 
A WALK BEFORE THE CASTLE OF ARGANDA-—-LOFTY TREES ON EACH SIDE 
DARKEN IT—SHADED SEATS ARE SEEN HERE AND THERE. 
Evzora, 
( Meanly habited, is sitting on one of the shaded seats. Her head is reclined on 
her hand, and dropping many a tear, she looks at a little dog that lies at her feet.” 
(Overlooking the happy resemblance between this opening tableau 
of our modern-antique Tragedy, and that of Sterne’s Maria and her 
* little dog,” we commend the latter to the reader's particular attention, 
as she plays a conspicuous part among the persone of this remarkable 
production.) 
“Sure I was born to wee 

Oh, what could bode these things? I like them not. 

What could portend those frightful dreams last night, 

Of tombs—of Lucio—wretchedness, and death ? 

Alas! what would all this ? 

Thou wo-worn bosom, anxious still to add 

To thy own woes, as though the present number 

Were not asum wiidesaoudaes forbode 

Some greater sorrow hovering o’er my head ? 

Ah! greater! No. What woes can I fear more ? 

None! none! To me death were a state of bliss— 

The clay-cold grave a downy couch of rest. 

Eternal love! Those words can sooth no more. 


O little Lucia— 
(Lucia is the name of the “ little dog”—doubtless from Lucio. 


Lucus a non lucendo.) 


O little Lucia, for a pledge left me. 
No more, no more your much-loved master thinks 


Of poor Elzora—poor despised Elzora.” 


We shall presently see how unjust are these suspicions of the absent 
lover. Meantime we learn from the above, and what immediately fol- 
lows, that the said lover is absent—that he has left his ‘ litMle dog” be- 
hind him “ for a pledge”—that during his absence on a trading expedi- 
tion to Peru, his mistress and her family have been reduced from a 
state of splendour to pauperism—and finally, that the lady herself is be- 
set by the wicked advances of a wealthy duke, who has just had the inde- 
licacy to offer her (too abruptly) a yearly settlement of ‘‘ twice two 
thousand piastres, if she will now deign to bless Arganda :”—the “ bless” 
being, we regret to say, used by the ducal lover in that sinister sense 
in which reprobate lords are but too ant to apply it on such occasions, 
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142 The Country Widow. 


At this momentous crisis the absent lover returns, and finds every thing 
as he could wish, except that he does not, at the very moment of his 
landing, find his mistress waiting to greet him. Upon which he naturally 
concludes her to be lost, and is himself lost in despair accordingly. 


“ Could I but find thee, O my lost Elzora! 
Ilow happy were I then! Ah, hapless fair one ! 
How wretched— 
( The little dog comes out of the bower to which Evzora had retired: 
It knows Revvinvez [that is Lucio’s nom de famille) and runs 
up to him.) | 
Fate-ruling God, what’s this? What do I see ? 
’Tis Lucia, sure—the dog I gave Elzora! 
By heavens ‘tis she indeed! she knows me too! 
[Taking her in his arms.” 

It may seem hypercritical to remark it—but there is a trifling equi- 
vocation here, which for propriety’s sake it may be well to point out. 
It is clear that the grammatical antecedent to the relative pronoun 
‘“ she,” is Elzora—not the little “* dog;” but it is equally evident that 
the latter, and not the lady, is the individual whom the lover “ takes in 
his arms.” 

The lover continues as follows: 

«Tis strange! “tis wonderful! Amazement stuns me! 
Can my Elzora—Heavens! 1’ll straightway fly 
To search thisout. I sure must get some tidings. 
Wondrous event! From hence it was she came. 
Who can be here ? 
(He goes to the bower. Hearing a voice as he approaches—he 
listens.) 
( within.) Hark, how it roars! see how it boils! blest cross! 
The ship is dash’d on yon tremendous rocks, 
And fills the sea with fragments toss’d around— 
All within sight of his own native shore. 
Rel. ( Having stood till now,in speechless astonishment.) 
"Tis she! ‘tis she! O all-amazing fate !” 

And sure enough it is she—in a state of confirmed somnambulism,— 
dreaming of her absent lover. 

“ (Within.) Oh! seize that plank. Swim, Lucio!; aid him, Heaven! 

Angels, come down, or I am lost for ever.” 

Surely we need not’point out the truly Shakspearian touch in the last 
line, where, with the creative force of a lover’s imagination, she fancies 
that it is she who is drowning, not her lover. ‘* Angels, come down, 
or J am lost for ever.” Matters proceed in this dreaming fashion for a 
considerable time longer, till at length the lady awakes to the con- 
sciousness that it was on/y a dream. 

“ Ho!— 

Blest be the cross, "tis but a phantasy. 

Yet, ah! it had a substance thick of horror. 

I trust he’s safe.—Where are you, little dog ? 


(Coming out of the bower to search for the dog, she mects RELviNvEz. 
Rei. Elzora! ( Embracing her.) 


Elz. ( Shrieks.) My Lucio’s shade! Ye blessed angels! oh! 
(She swoons away in his arms.” 

It is now, observe, the lady who occupies the gentleman's arms—but 
then consider her fainting condition. As she closes her eyes with an 
“ Oh!” she naturally opens them with a similar accompaniment, 
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« Elz. Oh! (In a momentary delirium.) 
Eternal love—’mid waves—o’er seas immense— 
Oh! who art thou? 
[ Looking with a mixture of amazement, terror, and love at 
RELVINDEZ. 
Rel. Know'st thou me not? Not know thy own Relvindez ? 
Elz. Oh! no—it cannot be. 
Art thou his shade, and come to tell me ?—Hum.” (p. 29.) 
Observe the masterly condensation of indignant passion which the 
t has thrown into the one little monosyllable ‘* Hum !”—Meaning, 
doubtless, ‘* It won’t do—it’s all a flam—it’s no use your attempting to 
hum me into the belief that you, ‘ a shade,’ are my real bond fide 
Relvindez.” When this extraordinary play shall be acted, we trust the 
performer will not fail to *‘ suit the action to the word,” by applying the 
thumb of the out spread righthand, in a peculiar and well-known fashion, 
to a prominent feature of the face, and thus complete the dramatic 
tableau. Meantime the stalwort lover evidently does not relish hav- 
ing his identity, and still less his substantiability, called in question, and 
replies, in not the best humour. 


“ No, my Elzora, I am flesh and blood.” 

Upon which the lady rejoins: 

** All gracious Heaven ! it is a boon too great. 
Oh, my Relvindez !” 

And she incontinently drops once more into her friend’s arms, and 
the stage directions desire—‘‘ a pause.’’ We shall take the hint, and 
pause too ; only adding, that the Comedy which forms one moiety of this 
publication, is exactly of a piece with its companion—being quite as 
original, no whit less funny, and very nearly as old—being at this 
present writing, in its fifty-first year—having been written, as the 
author, with laudable particularity informs us, in the year of our Lord, 
1789. In the dedication, the writer is good enough to explain, that “ It 
was my first, and I think it is as fair a specimen of my style of drawing 
character, and of bringing them into comic action, &c., as any of the 
twenty-eight which I have since written.” We have no doubt of it 
at all, The author considerately adds, ‘* In acting, it would in several 
places require to be WIRE That you know is easily done.” 
Yes—when it comes to be acted, the wory}y author need not trouble 
himself on that point. The public will ta, , hat matter into their own 
hands. 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Westmorland and Cumberland Dialects.—Gore's Provincial Diary,—The Yorkshire 
Dialect.—4An Exmoor Scolding—The first-named of these works isa carefully-com- 
iled volume, forming one of several publications of a similar nature, the useful and 
Jaudable object of which is to illustrate, in every practicable way, the various dialects 
which prevail throughout England. The object is not only praiseworthy in itself, but 
it is susceptible of interesting treatment, and such in fact is the result in this instance. 
Without feeling that the exquisite poetry which has been given to us in the Scottish 
dialect has been overrated, we cannot help observing that there is much existing in 
the dialects of England herself which richly deserves to be known :—and the present 
volume contains a large portion of such poetry, chiefly in the shape of pastorals and 
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popular ballads. Among the former, those of the Rev. Josiah Relph are the most 
valuable. We have also a large number of Robert Anderson's some ex- 
quisite songs by Miss Blamire, &c.—Grose’s Glossary is well known. The present 
is a new edition of it, enlarged, with a Supplement by Mr. Pegge. “ The Exmoor 
Scolding,” ‘ The Yorkshire Dialect,” “ John Noakes and Mary Styles,” &c., all 
published by Mr. Smith, Compton-street, have a similar object. 

Authenticated Report of the Discussion, &c.—We shall not be expected to do more 
than announce this volume, and describe the contents of its five hundred closely-printed 
_ It relates exclusively to the celebrated ‘‘ Discussion” which took place in 

ublin about this time last year, between the Rev. T. D. Gregg, and the Rev. Tho- 
mas Maguire, as to the truth and holiness respectively of the Protestant and the 
Catholic churches in these kingdoms. ‘The volume opens with fifty pages of “‘ Pre- 
discussional Correspondence” between the parties, as to the time and terms of the 
Discussion, &c. &c., and the remainder isa verbatim report of the speeches of the 
two champions during nine successive days. The present is the church edition of 
the Report. 

The Quarantine Laws, &c. By A. T. Holroyd, Esq—A sensible and useful pamphlet 
ona most important and interesting topic, namely, the question of contagion or 
non-contagion in plague ; for such in fact is the theme of the ere though its 
ostensible object is an examination of the Quarantine Laws. The dissertation is a 
valuable adjunct to Dr. Bowring’s pampulet, on the same subject ; and if it does 
not absolutely settle the negative of contagion, it goes very near to do so. 

Immortality ; @ Poem.—This is a poem of considerable length, in six books, on a 
subject which, as it has baffled the uninspired wisdom of the wise and good in all 
ages, bas not now found an adequate exponent in the present anonymous writer. 

Costanza of Mistra.—This ‘ Tale of Modern Greece,” is pleasingly written, and 
with a feeling and fancy that evince the gratification its author must have derived from 
the composition: a result which is pretty nearly all that a writer of verses can look 
for nowadays. Poetry must henceforth find its best reward in itself: for we doubt 
if it can ever again become popular— unless it be after a new Deluge, and its consequent 
new- modelling of the very elements of human society. There is, however, a narrative 
interest in this poem, which may claim for it an attention it might otherwise fail to 
command —its story being one of strict truth, connected with the Greek struggle 
for independence, and one which will amply repay perusal, without reference to the 
poetical merits of which it is made the medium. 

Tea; its Effects, &e. By G. G. Sigmond, M.D., &. This admirable and use- 
ful little volume, has for its chief object, to set forth the effects, both medicinal and 
moral, of that wonder-working plant, the tea-plant ; and it fulfils these objects in a 
manner which should command for it a popularity as extensive as that of its sub- 
ject. It receives, however, additional claims to attention from a considerable portion 
of it being devoted to a detail of all that is known respecting the remarkable dis- 
covery of the tea-plant in our newly-acquired territory of Assam. 

Three Months in the North. By G. Downes, M.A., &.—This cheap and modest 
little volume (modest, we mean, in its ‘‘ compliment extern”—for in its intellectual 
character that is not the prevailing feature) 1s full of readable matter, touching the 
various northern countries and their adjuncts, which much industry and rapidity of 
movement enabled the writer to visit in a“ three months’” tour. Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and parts of Germany and Holland, come by turns under the author's 
notice—and he treats of them all in an original manner, indicating that he has that 
best quality of a traveller, the faculty of looking at things for himself. The ap- 

ndix matter might as well perhaps have been left out—for any necessary connex- 
jon that it has with the tour. But we must not complain, in consideration of so much 
matter being condensed into this slim volume of 140 pages, as is frequently spread 
through two goodly octavoes, 

Thoughts, &e.—The author of this volume must look to “ bide his time,” for any 
popularity that he may hope from his work ;—for people will no more read meta- 

ysics nowadays, than they will read poetry. These anonymous ‘“ Thoughts” 
busy themselres with rather discordant subjects—from ‘‘ The Sensibility of the 
Imagination,” to ‘‘ The Law of Copyright.” The author professes his object to be 
the search after Truth: and if that retiring and mysterious lady has not thought 

roper to withdraw from her well at his bidding, there is at least some merit in look- 
ing een instead of taking ber existence on trust,—as is the wont of nine-tenths of 
the world. 











